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CHAPTER IV. 
MR, GAYRE’S BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


Watkine leisurely towards that 
‘crib’ hard by the Regent’s Park 
which Sir Geoffrey Chelston had 
appropriated as coolly as the 
cuckoo does the hedge-sparrow’s 
nest, Mr. Gayre employed his 
mind in dissecting the motives 
which were taking him to North 
Bank. Love for his brother-in- 
law could certainly not be reckon- 
ed amongst them. In _ every 
capacity of life—as man, as gen- 
tleman, as baronet, as husband, 
father, friend, relative—Sir Geoff- 
rey was distastefultohim. Only for 
one thing had Mr. Gayre ever felt 
grateful to the well-born sinner. 
Sir Geoffrey's life had been so 
openly shameful that it was vain 
for him ever to think of suing for 
a divorce. Lady Chelston, spite 
of the irreparable error of her life, 
was Lady Chelston still—living 
abroad in the strictest retirement 
on a pension duly paid to her 
every half-year by the solicitors 
of Messrs. Gayre and Co. The 
scandal, now an old story, wascon- 
fined to the knowledge of a very 
few persons; it had never been 
a nine days’ wonder or a case for 
the courts. Sir Geoffrey, as a rule, 
held his tongue about the woman 
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who had made such a wreck of 
her life, and society did not trouble 
itself to ask whether the disrepu- 
table Baronet were married or a 
widower. It knew in either state 
he was not fit to associate with. 
Voluntarily he had placed himself 
outside the pale as well of inti- 
macy as curiosity, and no one 
thought of being inquisitive con- 
cerning him. To the Gayres the 
Chelston connection had ever 
been a source of loss, annoyance, 
and disgrace, and it was not love 
for his brother-in-law that could 
be one of the reasons now draw- 
ing Mr. Gayre to the unaccus- 
tomed pastures of the Regent's 
Park. 

Given to merciless and sarcastic 
analysis of the motives of others, 
no one could accuse Mr. Gayre of 
undue lenity towards his own. It 
was not as a censor he regarded the 
foibles of his fellows ; on the con- 
trary, his great failing happened 
to be that he looked on life—un- 
consciously, perhaps—as a by- 
stander ata game. He knew all 
the moves and tricks and subter- 
fuges, and he watched the play 
with a cynical interest which even 
extended to the working of his 
own heart. 

Surprised perhaps at finding a 
human weakness in that great 
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citadel, he would trace its birth 
and career with a curious and in- 
telligent attention. As some per- 
sons have a mania for the study of 
bodily disease, his craze was to 
watch the manifestation of men- 
tal sin and folly. Making due 
allowance for original tempera- 
ment, it might be said his nature 
had grown up malformed by reason 
of two accidents in early life. 
There was good in him and there 
was bad, and he would have 
assured any questioner solemnly 
there was neither bad nor good, 
that he was an utter negative; 
that he had no pleasure except in 
watching a woman spin a web, 
and then invite some fly who 
thought himself very clever to 
walk across and see what a beau- 
tiful web it was, or, greater ecstasy 
still, watch the process by which 
one big thief was robbed by a 
bigger. Finding so little to do in 
Lombard-street he had turned his 
attention to these matters ; and 
having at length decided to go to 
North Bank, it was most unlikely 
he would arrive there till he had 
ascertained why he had decided 
to call. 

‘Given,’ he thought, ‘ ten parts, 
there is one to form some faint 
conjecture how my precious 
brother-in-law, without a penny 
of visible income, without pro- 
perty, character, or friends, man- 
ages to shuffle along. Shall we 
say one for, that, or is it too much ? 
We'll say one. Two—because I 
really can look no longer at my 
sister's child making such an ex- 
hibition of herself, and feel con- 
strained to stretch out a hand 
which may save her or—may not. 
Then there is Sudlow worrying me 
to death to introduce him. We'll 
put a half for that—three and a 
half out of ten ; how much is that 
per cent, in City phrase? Never 
mind ; it leaves six and a half for 
the girl with the brown eyes, and 
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the wonderful hair, and the pure 
complexion ; that is a large pro- 
portion. Nicholas, my friend, you 
had better mind what you're at. 
It’s a case, I’m afraid, of either kill 
or cure; you'll either find the 
first half-dozen words you hear 
her speak disenchant you totally, 
or else—you've met your fate. 
But I haven’t met her yet,’ he 
added more cheerfully —‘ only seen 
her once with the breadth of the 
Row between us—and for that 
matter, I may never meet her any- 
where, or see her again.’ 

Having arrived at which con- 
clusion, he turned down North 
Bank, and sought the residence of 
his kinsman. 

Every one acquainted with 
North Bank knows exactly the 
sort of house, secluded inside high 
walls, which obtains on the pre- 
ferable or canal side of the way ; the 
mysterious postern-gate that, being 
opened, discloses two yards of 
gravelled path, a few evergreens, 
some trellis-work, and a peep 
of greensward and water beyond ; 
houses small, it maybe, but 
capable of being in their style 
made anything— which, indeed, 
they too often are—save respect- 
able. 

Mr. Gayre smiled grimly as he 
recognised the type of dwelling, 
and asked the irreproachable La- 
vender, who, in striped waistcoat, 
without his coat, and in what he 
modestly called his ‘small clothes,’ 
answered the bell, 

‘Is Sir Geoffrey in ? 

Lavender did not know in the 
least who the. new-comer might 
be ; but he looked at the erect 
carriage, the trim cut-away coat, 
not half an inch too wide, not 
a quarter of an inch too small; 
at the cropped head, the military 
moustache, the quiet tie, the trou- 
sers and waistcoat en suite, the 
command in the cold gray eye, 
and decided, 
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‘Here at last is somebody de- 
cent come to see master.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ he answered, shocked 
at once at his déshabille and the 
consciousness there was no one in 
to do the honours, ‘ Sir Geoffrey 
is in, but he’s not up. He did 
not come home till late last night, 
and he has not yet rung his 
bell.’ 

Which was, indeed, within the 
letter of truth ; for Sir Geoffrey 
had not come home till so late 
last night that the water-carts 
were abroad when he made his 
appearance, and when he did 
come was so drunk Lavender had 
no expectation of hearing his bell 
till late in the afternoon. 

‘I ought to have taken that 
first check,’ said Mr. Gayre to 
himself in the days to come ; but 
he did not, and went on, ‘Is Miss 
Chelston at home? 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Lavender ; 
‘but—’ 

‘If you take in my card,she 
will see me,’ said Mr, Gayre ; ‘I 
am her uncle.’ 

‘1 knew it,’ affirmed Lavender 
subsequently ; ‘I knew it was 
somebody decent come to the 
house at last.’ , 

‘If you'll walk in, sir, please,’ 
he observed to Mr. Gayre ; and 
that gentleman was consequently 
shown into the morning-room of 
young Mr. Moreby’s lady-love— 
that lady-love whose doings, and 
more especially whose drawings, 
had so distracted the soul of Mrs. 
Moreby, widow. 

‘Humph !’ reflected Mr. Gayre, 
looking round the apartment, 
which was about eleven feet by 
seven ; ‘a fool and his money are 
soon parted.’ 

‘If you will be pleased to walk 
this way, sir,’ repeated Lavender, 
who, having seized the oppor- 
tunity of donning a coat, now felt 
himself quite a master of the 
ceremonies; then, flinging wide 


the drawing-room door, he an- 
nounced ‘ Mr. Gayre.’ 

There was something so ludi- 
crous about the whole business 
that Mr. Gayre would have laugh- 
ed in his sleeve, had he not felt it 
was bad form on his niece’s part 
to wait till he had crossed the 
small hall and entered the charm- 
ing apartment overlooking the 
canal ere coming to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

‘She is not a duchess,’ he 
thought; ‘ and; considering where 
I find her, she might be a little 
more natural. However—’ 

‘ And so at last I see my niece,’ 
he said aloud ; and then Lavender 
discreetly closed the door, and Mr. 
Gayre found himself alone with a 
most lovely young woman, who, 
in the shyest manner, gave him 
her hand and timidly held up her 
face, so that he could kiss her if 
he liked. 

Which he did, though with no 
very great good-will ; and yet there 
were ten thousand young men in 
London, to say the least of it, who 
would have availed themselves of 
such a chance with effusion. 

Well, well, thus runs the world 
away, and perhaps it is better that 
it does. 

‘And so at last I see my niece,’ 
Mr. Gayre repeated, which, for so 
usually ready an individual, seem- 
ed a needless waste of words. ‘ Let 
me look at you in the light ;’ and, 
framing her cheeks between his 
hands, he drew her towards one 
of the windows. ‘ If you are only 
as good as you are pretty,’ he 
said, releasing her. 

*O, I don’t think, uncle, I am 
so very bad,’ she answered, with 
delightful confusion. 

* How far are you off your copy- 
book days ? asked Mr. Gayre. 

* What a funny question ! Nine 
or ten, I suppose.’ 

‘ Then you remember self-praise 
is no commendation.’ 
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*O, how dreadful, uncle! I did 
not mean to praise myself. Ono! 
I'm very, very sure of that, be- 
cause—’ 

* What is your name, my dear? 
he interrupted. 

‘Marguerite,’ she answered. 

‘And your mother was called 
Margaret. Well, perhaps better 
80. > 


They talked together in the 
house for a while; then they 
walked out on the sharply sloping 
lawn for a time longer, she with 
a dainty parasol over her wealth 
of dark-brown hair, he bare- 
headed. Then they returned to 
the drawing-room, and after she 
had drawn the blinds half down 
they exhausted, as it seemed to 
Mr. Gayre, all topics of ordinary 
interest, and he was just racking 
his brain to think what he should 
say to her next, when the door 
opened and Sir Geoffrey Chelston 
—clean, clothed, and in his right 
mind, and on his very, very best be- 
haviour—entered the apartment. 

‘I take this very kind of you, 
Gayre,’ he said—‘ deucedly kind 
indeed,’ he added. And soothed 
and cheered by these amenities, 
Mr. Gayre resumed his seat. 

By dint of long endeavours 
to keep his hat on three hairs, 
Sir Geoffrey had contracted a 
habit of shaking his head, which 
caused many persons when first 
introduced to imagine (errone- 
ously) he was afflicted with palsy 
or some other disease, which had 
somewhat impaired both his 
bodily and mental powers. 

Under this impression they 
were wont to challenge him to 
play billiards and other games, 
to take his bets, and all that sort 
of thing, and come signally to 
grief. 

If subsequently they departed 
cursing him, surely Sir Geoffrey 
was not to blame. It was only 
a habit ; but some men’s habits 


are useful, and his proved emi- 
nently so. 

‘ This is your first introduction 
to your niece, isn’t it ? observed 
Sir Geoffrey, after a few interest- 
ing remarks had been made about 
the weather and the locality. 

‘Well, and what do you think 
of her? he went on, with a know- 
ing twitch of his head, when his 
brother-in-law had signified ac- 
quiescence with the previous pro- 
position. ‘She’snot so bad, is she? 

‘Thave already taken the liberty 
of remarking to her that if she is 
only as good as she is pretty—’ 

‘Ay, that’s the thing,’ inter- 
rupted Sir Geoffrey; as though 


. he himself were such a paragon of 


virtue, the mere idea of naughti- 
ness proved repugnant to his 
moral sense; ‘ that’s what I used 
to say to her and Susan, “ Beauty’s 
only skin deep,” ‘ Handsome is 
as handsome does.” Haven't I told 
you so a hundred times over, 
Peggy, when you were going to 
fly at Susan and scratch the ten 
commandments over her face be- 
cause I said she was prettier than 
you? 

‘I feel no doubt you have,’ 
answered Peggy, with a tender 
smile, which was somewhat be- 
lied by a look in her eyes that 
made Mr. Gayre fancy that in 
her heart she desired nothing bet- 
ter at the moment than to grave 
some lines on Sir Geoffrey’s sallow 
cheek. 

‘Who was Susan? asked the 
banker. ‘I always thought you 
had never but the one daughter.’ 

‘ That’s right enough—no more 
I had. Who was Susan? why, 
the merriest little lass in the 
whole world, and fond of me, 
too—far fonder than my own 
child ever was. Lord! it seems 
no longer ago than yesterday when 
she used to come running across 
the lawn, and say to me, with both 
her little arms round my knees, 
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“ Dive me a wide, papa Geoff ;” 
didn’t she, Peg ? 

‘I have no doubt she did,’ 
Peg replied, with another smile. 

* Doubt !’ repeated Sir Geoffrey ; 
‘why, you know she did, just as 
well as you know what a nice pas- 
sion you used to get into when 
anybody said she had a better 
complexion than you.’ 

‘I was only a child, papa,’ re- 
minded Miss Chelston. 

* Ay, only a child,’ agreed the 
Baronet, with another indescrib- 
able twitch ; ‘and now you're a 
young woman, there’s no need 
for you to be jealous of anybody, 
though I say it. And that brings 
us back to what your uncle re- 
marked, that he hoped you were 
as good as you were pretty.’ 

‘Well, youare a strange pair,’ 
considered Mr. Gayre, contemplat- 
ing parent and child with admir- 
ing attention. 

‘And this Miss Susan,’ he sug- 
gested—‘ is she not pretty now ? 

*O yes, she is,’ said Sir Geoffrey, 
‘but she’s not so handsome as my 
girl there. Those very fair chil- 
dren somehow don’t look so well 
at twenty as at six. I can’t tell 
why. Susan’s good, though, that 
she is.’ 

Having dealt his daughter which 
backhanded compliment, and leav- 
ing both his hearers to take what- 
ever meaning they pleased out of 
it, the Baronet proposed an ad- 
journment to the next apartment. 

* You must have a glass ofclaret, 
Gayre, after your walk,’ he de- 
clared, with the hospitable warmth 
of a man who gets his claret for 
nothing. Mr. Gayre did not want 
the wine, but he accepted the 
proffered civility, as he wished to 
speak to his brother-in-law alone. 

‘Now look here,’ exclaimed 
Sir Geoffrey, piloting the way to 
the dining-room, ‘take some 
champagne, do—claret’s an un- 
English, ungenial sort of tipple, 
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except when one can’t get any- 
thing else. I have some first-rate 
champagne, as you'll say when 
you taste it, and I’m going to have 
some myself. Champagne and 
soda-water is the best “ pick up” 
I know, and, to tell you the truth, 
I feel I need a pick up of some 
sort. We did keep the ball moving 
last night. I'd have been right 
enough if I'd never gone to bed ; 
but now my head seems going 
round and round, like a coach- 
wheel. You'll have champagne? 
That’s right, with just a dash of 
brandy in it. I always advise the 
brandy; champagne’s cold with- 
out, and, some people find, abso- 
lutely unwholesome too.’ 

Mr. Gayre said he would ven- 
ture upon the champagne minus 
the brandy; and this point being 
amicably settled, Sir Geoffrey, to 
show he was not recommending 
what he feared te practise, fol- 
lowed up the first prescription he 
ordered for himself with that he 
advised for his brother-in-law ; 
after which proceeding, regarded 
by Mr. Gayre with curiosity, not 
to say awe, the Baronet stated he 
felt much better—‘fit for arly- 
thing, in fact.’ 

‘You've dropped into a nice 
place here,’ said the banker, as 
he and Sir Geoffrey sauntered - 
down the garden. ‘ You might 
be a hundred miles in the coun- 
try.’ 

* Yes, it’s quiet enough in all 
conscience,’ was the reply ; ‘ fact 
is, it’s too quiet and out-of-the-way 
forme. Still, we can’t have every- 
thing ; and the little cottage costs 
me nothing. Moreby—capital 
young fellow—lent it to me.’ 

*So I heard,’ remarked Mr. 
Gayre ; and he might have added 
he had also heard how Mr. Moreby 
came to lend it. 

* His mother took him abroad 
all in a hurry, and not an hour 
too soon,’ explained the new oc- 
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cupier, in the tone of a man who 
is paid for denouncing vice at the 
rate of about a guinea a word. 
‘He was going a pace! Why, 
just look how this house is fur- 
nished! I only wish | had the 
money it must have cost him.’ 

Really, to hear Sir Geoffrey 
talk, any one might have imagined 
he had never possessed a spare six- 
pence or been given a solitary 
chance in his life. 

‘It was too good an opportunity 
to let slip,’ he went on, finding 
his brother-in-law made no com- 
ment on the desire last expressed, 
‘for I had not a roof to put my 
head under. Don’t think that 
would have troubled me, though ; 
I can live anywhere and on any- 
thing. I'd as soon sleep on the 
floor as not; and nobody ever 
heard me object to gin when I 
could not get Cliquot ; and hav- 
ing, in the cdhtemplation of his 
own self-denial, almost dropped 
his hat, Sir Geoffrey shook it on 
again with the conscious rectitude 
of a person earning two pounds 
per week by hard labour, and con- 
triving to save fifteen shillings 
out of it. 

‘But it was my daughter,’ he 
said, after a slight pause. ‘I 
couldn’t let the girl remain with- 
* out a shelter, however willing I 
might be to make shift myself.’ 

‘It was a difficult position, cer- 
tainly,’ observed Mr. Gayre, feel- 
ing this concession could not com- 
promise him. 

‘Difficult! I believe you! 
Give you my word, I could not 
sleep of nights wondering what 
on earth I was to do with her;’ 
a statement which, as Sir Geof- 
frey very rarely slept of nights, 
usually soundly reposing by day, 
meant less than it might other- 
wise have done. 

‘ You called her Marguerite, she 
tells me.’ 

‘ Faith, that I did not, or any- 
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body else, so far as I know, except 
herself. Her right name is Mar- 
garet, of course, but she thinks 
Marguerite fits her better, some- 
how ; and if it pleases her, I am 
sure it may’please me.’ 

‘Does she know many people 
in London? asked Mr. Gayre. 

* Many !—not a soul. I don’t 
know what to do with her, or how 
to set about getting her acquaint- 
ances, Time slips uway; and I 
can’t tell how long I shall be able 
to keep this house. It’s con- 
foundedly awkward altogether, 
for something ought to be doing.’ 

‘ You want to get her married, 
I suppose ? 

‘If I can,’ answered Sir Geof- 
frey, breaking off a bay-leaf and 
eating it with great apparent 
relish. 

* You'll not compass your ob- 
ject, I’m afraid, by sending her 
out in the Park.’ 

‘Have you seen her there, 
then? said Sir Geoffrey, redden- 
ing under his brother-in-law’s 
steady guze. ° 

‘* Yes; that is how I knew you 
were in town. You had better 
let her abandon equestrian exer- 
cise. In the first place, she can’t 
ride.’ 

‘ No, indeed, she can’t,’ groaned 
Sir Geoffrey ; ‘if she could she'd 
have been worth a fortune, in a 
way of speaking. But she'll never 
be of any use to me—not the 
least in the world; she hasn’t a 
notion of making herself useful. 
Why, with her appearance—’ 

* You will have to be careful 
what you are about,’ interposed 
Mr. Gayre, with decision. ‘ You 
must get some lady of position to 
introduce her.’ 

*I don’t know who that lady 
is to be, then,’ retorted Sir Geof- 
frey. ‘If you can find her, I 
shall feel mightily obliged to you. 
It’s all very easy to talk, but I 
can tell you it’s not so easy to do. 
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Why, there’s my own second 
cousin on the mother’s side, Lady 
Digley. When I was a boy the 
old people thought it would be a 
fine thing to make up a match 
between us ; and she was brought 
down to the Pleasaunce on view. 
But I couldn’t stand her nose— 
too much of the Coriolanus, 
Roman - senator- business, about 
that nose. However, as I was 
saying, I wrote to her, telling her 
my daughter was in London, 
and mentioning the gifl’s good 
looks, and so on, and in plain 
words asking would she take her 
up.’ 

‘ Well? inquired Mr. Gayre. 

‘The old hag sent an answer 
by return. Lady Digley presented 
her compliments, and the rest of 
it, and Lady Digley regretted to 
say circumstances over which she 
had no control compelled her to 
decline the honour of making the 
acquaintance of Miss Chelston. 
Damn her!’ added Sir Geoffrey, 
with great fervour, referring to 
Lady Digley, and not to his own 
daughter. 

Mr. Gayre made no remark for 
a few minutes, but stood looking 
thoughtfully down upon the canal. 

The situation undoubtedly was 
awkward; and it did not seem 
as if any fresh revelation was 
likely to improve its aspect. 

‘Why did you bring her to 
town at all at present ? he asked, 
after a pause, during which Sir 
Geoffrey, looking as unlike a dove 
as possible, plucked another leaf. 

‘Why ? repeated that gentle- 
man ; ‘because I had no other 
place to leave her. It seems to 
me, Gayre, you don’t at all under- 
stand how I am situated.’ 

‘I think I do,’ was the reply ; 
‘but had you no friends near 
your old place with whom the 
girl could have stayed for a 
while? 

‘ Deuce a friend,’ answered Sir 
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Geoffrey. ‘ Believe me, my dear 
fellow, when a man has got to 
the bottom of the hill, those who 
were civil to him at the top find 
it convenient to forget the fact of 
his existence.’ 

‘ But your daughter,’ urged Mr. 
Gayre; ‘young people form ac- 
quaintances for themselves, and, 
es a rule, the young are not mer- 
cenary. Was there no single 
door held wide to welcome my 
niece ? 

* Not one.’ 

‘ But think—for example, that 
Susan you were speaking of just 
now, did she hang back ? 

‘Susan Drummond? No, she 
did not hang back ; but she had 
nothing in her power. You see, 
about the time things got to the 
worst with us her uncle died, 
and she had to clear out. She 
wrote me as nice a letter as you 
could wish to read. She was 
always fond of me poor Susan! 
I know she thought a deal of 
me,’ added the Baronet almost 
sentimentally. 

Mr, Gayre looked askance at 
Sir Geoffrey, and wondered what 
in the world any girl or woman 
could see to admire, whether per- 
sonally or mentally, in the disre- 
putable jockey and battered roué. 

‘ There is no accounting for the 
caprices of the sex,’ he decided, . 
and reverted to the original ques- 
tion. 

‘It will save us both a great 
deal of time if Iam quite plain 
with you,’ he said, almost smiling 
as he spoke in Sir Geoffrey's 
slowly-lengthening face. ‘Idon’t 
mean you to dip deeper into my 
pocket than you have done; but 
as regards my niece, I should like 
her, at all events, to have a 
chance of making something 
better of life than an utter fail- 
ure. For this reason I will see 
whether, amongst my own con- 
nection, I cannot find some one 
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to chaperone her; you must do 
your part, however. Keep her in 
the background till she can come 
to the front properly. Couldn’t 
you, meantime, get some lady to 
reside in the house, as governess 
or companion, eh ? 

‘Well, I’m afraid not,’ answer- 
ed Sir Geoffrey. ‘ We've tried that 
sort of thing before, and though 
I am sure I was always most 
courteous and careful, still, “once 
give a dog a bad name,”- you 
know; the respectable ones 
wouldn’t stop, and—’ 

Mr. Gayre laughed outright. 
‘We need scarcely pursue the 
other side of the question ;’ a 
decision which, on the whole, 
proved rather a relief to the Baro- 
net. 

‘If your daughter had even 
some young friend stopping with 
her for a time,’ suggested Mr, 
Gayre. ‘Where is that Miss 
Drummond? wouldn’t she come? 

*I daresay she would ; she spent 
more than half her time at Chel- 
ston Pleasaunce. Yes, she’d come 
fast enough ; but then, you see, I 
don’t know where she is” * 

‘But your daughter does, no 
doubt.’ 

Sir Geoffrey shook his head 
dubiously. ‘Idon’t think so,’ he 
said. 

‘ Ask her,’ advised Mr. Gayre ; 
‘ there she is.’ 

And, indeed, there Miss Chel- 
ston was, framed within an open 
window, to which her father at 
once advanced. 

‘Where is Susan Drummond 
now, do you know? he asked; 
and Mr. Gayre, standing a step 
or two behind, watched her face 
as she answered, 

‘Susan Drummond, papa? I 
haven’t an idea. She was in 
Ireland, staying with some peo- 
ple who live near Killarney.’ 

‘ But you’ve some address where 
you can write to her? 


Miss Chelston lifted her beau- 
tiful eyes and looked at her father, 
as she answered, in the accents of 
utter truthfulness, ‘She did tell 
me where an aunt. lived who 
would always forward on any 
letters ; but I have mislaid the 
direction, and quite forget what 
it was.’ 

‘After that! thought Mr. 
Gayre ; and his meditations, as he 
strolled through Regent’s Park 
homeward, were of a more un- 
pleasant character than those with 
which he had amused himself a 
couple of hours previously. 


CHAPTER V. 
A POSSIBLE SAMARITAN, 


Ir is one thing to ask friends to 
‘take up’ agirl, and quite another 
to get them to do it. 

This was Mr. Gayre’s experi- 
ence, at allevents. He went very 
heartily into the business, in the 
first instance full of faith and 
hope, and later on with a species 
of desperation. 

‘ Margaret’s child ! repeated his 
brother, now a great dignitary of 
the Church, with a town house in 
Onslow-square, Rector of Little 
Fisherton, Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, Chaplain to the Queen, 
and Heaven only knows what be- 
sides—‘ Margaret's child! Ask 
Matilda to invite her to this 
house end introduce her to our 
friends! My dear Nicholas, the 
thing isan utter impossibility. I 
would not for any consideration 
prefer such a petition to my 
wife.’ 

‘Why not? demanded Mr. 
Gayre. 

‘It is a matter into which I 
really must decline entering. 
Your own usually excellent sense 
should tell you it is out of the 
question persons in- our position 
could for a moment entertain the 
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idea of bringing forward the child 
of our unfortunate sister, and the 
daughter of that most disreputable 
reprobate Sir Geoffrey Chelston. 
Our dear Fanny and sweet Julia 
are not aware even of the exist- 
ence of such a cousin. And you 
say she is in London; what a 
dreadful misfortune !’ 

Every one was in the same 
story; the words might be dif- 
ferent, but the sense proved the 
same. Sir Geoffrey rich might 
have managed to slip his daugh- 
ter through a camel’s eye into the 
social heaven presided over by 
Mrs. Grundy; but Sir Geoffrey 
without an acre of land, with no 
balance at his banker's, living on 
his wits, regarded by gentlemen 
of his own order as a very leper, 
had not a chance. 

‘I reckoned without my host,’ 
said Mr. Gayre to the Baronet 
Cugot. ‘It is not to be done.’ 

‘I told you so at the begin- 


ning,’ answered Sir Geoffrey, who, 
if he had learned nothing else from 
experience, could not help know- 
ing the sort of reception any crea- 
ture belonging to him was likely 
to meet with from the fashionable 


world, ‘You meant itall kindly, 
Gayre, I know; but there is no 
use in trying to kick against the 
pricks. You had better stop in 
your own comfortable home, and 
not trouble about us out-at-elbow 
folks up here. If Margaret 
and I cannot swim together— 
and it seems we can neither of us 
do that—we must sink ; and the 
Baronet, as he concluded, regarded 
his brother-in-law furtively out of 
the corner of one knowing eye, for 
he was wondering what on earth 
this latest benefactor meant to do, 
if not for him, for his daughter. 
‘Confound him!’ considered 
Sir Geoffrey, ‘why does he not 
adopt her? If he took her to 
Wimpole-street, and got some 
dashing widow to matronise her, 
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and hinted he meant to give 
her a handsome dot, he might 
pick and choose a husband for 
her. Ah, if I had only in my 
power what he has in his, I'd 
soon bring the old dowagers who 
have sons about me, begging and 
praying for my daughter's com- 
pany! But he’s only a duffer, 
that’s what he is, spite of his mili- 
tary achievements and the old 
bank at his back. Lord, how 
lucky some men are!’ and Sir 
Geoffrey, with his hat more on 
one side of his head than ever, 
wended his virtuous way to pluck 
the latest pigeon good fortune had 
made him acquainted with. 

‘ If Gayre were in my shoes he’d 
starve, that’s what Gayre would 
do,: he decided ; and he walked 
along thinking what a clever fel- 
low Sir Geoffrey Chelston was, 
and what a fool Nicholas Gayre. 
* Still, I should like to know his 
notion about Peggy, because he 
has some notion, [’ll swear.’ 

Sir Geoffrey would have been 
very wrong in swearing anything 
of the kind. Mr. Gayre had no 
fixed notion whatever conctrning 
the divine Marguerite. He wanted 
her to marry well ; but he failed 
exactly to see how, weighted as 
she was, she could marry at all. 

‘I should say,’ was the result 
of Mr. Gayre’s mental reflections, 
‘ that she is as awkward a girl to 
strive and get “ settled” as ever 
I saw in my life. India would 
be the place for her; and yet 
Idon’t know. She would get a 
husband on the voyage out, most 
likely ; but then it is not every 
husband thai might suit her. Jf 
she could have been properly 
brought out in London—but I see 
that is not to be thought of.’ 

There was one way this might 
have been accomplished—one way 
which would have suited Sir Geof- 
frey and his niece extremely well ; 
but it is only justice to that ex- 
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cellent sense Canon Gayre, in his 
suave voice and best pastoral man- 
ner, declared Nicholas possessed, 
to say the idea of adopting his 
niece had never once crossed the 
banker’s mind. 

Even had he taken to her, 
which indeed was not the case, 
he would have thought a long time 
ere installing himself as parent 
to another man’s child, and that 
man Geoffrey Chelston. About 
Nicholas Gayre there was nothing 
much stronger than his strong 
common sense—that sense which 
induced him, when he went down 
to war amongst the City Phi- 
listines, to drop the title of 
Colonel, and sink into simple 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘T’ve seen,’ he said, ‘vans 
going about the City with “ Dr. 
Hercules Smith, blood-manure 
manufacturer,” and “Sir Reginald 
Jones & Co., patent stench-trap 
makers,” painted upon them. 
Thank you, nothing of that sort 
for me. I have no fancy to figure 
as Colonel Gayre, banker, like the 
fellow in the Volunteers who 
puts on his business-card, “ Major 
Robinson, waste-paper dealer.” ’ 

Upon the whole, excessive 
virtue has a great deal to answer 
for. Its action, as regarded Mar- 
garet Chelston, had certainly the 
effect of making Mr. Gayre won- 
der whether, after all, there might 
not be some merit in vice. 

‘I need no man to remind me’ 
—thus ran his thoughts—‘ what 
a black, disreputable, sinful old 
sheep Chelston is; but, hang it! 
surely if John’s religion has any 
reality, that ought to make him 
more anxious to help the girl. 
She is not answerable for her fa- 
ther’s faults ; and after all, she is 
Margaret’s child.’ 

During the course of the stormy 
correspondence which ensued on 
the Marguerite question between 
the Canon and his brother, the 


banker made some unpleasant 
remarks, which the Rev. John 
took as personal injuries, con- 
cerning the priest and the Levite 
who passed by on the other side, 
and left to a Samaritan their pro- 
per work of tending the man who 
had fallen among thieves. 

Nicholas, being at the time not 
merely very angry, and greatly 
disappointed, but possessed by a 
gibing devil, which at times ‘rent,’ 
and caused him to ‘foam at the 
mouth,’ ransacked the New and 
the Old Testament for texts con- 
cerning the pride and worldliness 
of priests and Levites, to hurl 
at his brother's head. The Canon 
simply ‘ ducked,’ and declined the 
contest ; he would not argue, he 
said, with a man in so ‘ unfit’ 
a state of mind. He promised to 
remember him in prayer. He al- 
luded to St. Paul’s oft-quoted 
statement concerning evil com- 
munications corrupting good man- 
ners, and mildly hinted he feared 
communication with that evil 
thing Sir Geoffrey Chelston was 
corrupting the small amount of 
morality Nicholas had brought 
with him out of the army. 

In good truth, John Gayre was 
as furious as a Christian and a 
canon of Worcester might be. In 
orders he had done remarkably 
well; yet, since the death of his 
eldest brother, he had often felt 
that, but for orders, he might 
have done much better. Further, 
henever really loved Nicholas; and 
Nicholas, on his part, had not fra- 
ternised with ‘canoness’ Gayre 
and the minor canonesses Gayre as 
he ought to havedone. When dear 
Julia published asong for the bene- 
fit ofthe Lambeth Shoe and Stock- 
ing Society, Nicholas suggested, 
first, it was brought out less to 
benefit bare-footed Lambeth than 
as a bid for a future primacy ; and 
then offered to buy up the edition 
and sell it for waste paper, on 
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condition she forswore musical 
composition ever after; whilst he 
criticised so mercilessly some ‘an- 
gelic’ hymns written by our sweet 
Fanny, that the Canon’s favourite 
child, feeling all moderate Church 
views vanity, and meeting with a 
sympathetic ‘ priest,’ was for some 
time in danger of going over to 
the Ritualists, which would indeed 
have proved a most grievous slap 
in the face for that party from 
whose hands Canon Gayre hoped 
some day to receive a mitre. 

Altogether, a great division 
seemed imminent in the Gayre 
camp one morning, in the fine 
June following that late May, 
when Mr. Sudlow, leaning over 
the rails in Hyde Park, admired 
rank and beauty as, embodied 
in Miss Chelston, it rode timidly 
along the Row. 

Mr. Gayre, banker, walking 
Cityward, had left an extremely 
nasty letter behind him in Wim- 


pole-street, emanating from Mr. 
Gayre,Canon. It went into money 
matters, always a fatal and ter- 
tible subject to select for family 
correspondence. It expressed quite 
plainly grievances which had 
never before been more than 


hinted at. It referred to one 
topic, regarding which Nicholas 
desired forgetfulness ; and it said 
aman who voluntarily permitted 
himself to become entangled for 
a second time with Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston could only be considered 
a fit candidate for the nearest 
lunatic asylum. 

‘Moderate,’ proceeded Canon 
Gayre, ‘as you must be too well 
aware, my means are, in compari- 
son with what I expected, and 
had a right to expect, they would 
prove, I should not have hesi- 
tated joining you in settling a 
small annuity on the daughter of 
our unfortunate and erring sister ; 
but to be exposed to your inso- 
lence because I refuse to disgrace 
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my cloth by taking, as an inmate 
of my house and the associate 
of my wife and daughters, the 
child of a blackleg and a woman 
who forgot what was due to her 
name and her sex, is more almost 
than I can bear. Happily, how- 
ever, I am not vindictive, and I 
shall earnestly pray you may never 
hereafter find some of the texts 
of that Scripture you now so pain- 
fully wrest, applicable to your- 
self.—Faithfully your sorrowing 
brother.’ 

There was so much ‘excellent 
sense,’ common sense, worldly 
sense, plain useful sense, in 
this epistle, that it stung Nicho- 
las to the quick. So far as 
money matters went, he felt him- 
self blameless. He knew, if no 
one else did, his father had made 
a fair will, and left John as much 
or more in hard cash as the busi- 
ness would stand. He remem- 
bered the annuity paid to his sis- 
ter came out of his own pocket; 
he was aware that, had he not 
given up a profession to which he 
was devoted, John’s large income 
would have been considerably 
smaller; he understood perfectly 
what his brother wanted was a 
share in the bank, if not for him- 
self, at least for one son-in-law, or 
perhaps two sons-in-law. It was 
not as regarding £ s. d. the let- 
ter irritated, though it hurt; no 
arrow the Canon shot really found 
its mark, save that which criti- 
cised the prudence of his conduct 
regarding Margaret No. 2. 

He was well aware he had 
acted on an impulse he was power- 
less to control, and Mr. Nicholas 
Gayre did not like to act on im- 


Canon Gayre himself could not 
have looked with more disfavour 
on such a freak than the banker 
of Lombard-street. 

* However,’ thought that gen- 
tleman, ‘I have gone in for my 
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niece, and I shall try if I cannot 
“ see her through.” The materials 
are not promising; nevertheless, 
I think something may be done. 
The world is not bounded by my 
own social horizon, and it is in- 
habited by a good many other 
people besides Canon John and 
Lady Digley—only, who is going 
to play the part of Good Samari- 
tan ? 

A pertinent question, truly. 
Mr. Gayre had gone the round of 
his own friends, and met with 
‘No’ for answer in every tone 
and every form of words a nega- 
tion could be uttered. It was 
clearly of no use expecting help 
from Sir Geoffrey; and so far 
the young lady herself appeared 
either unable or unwilling to 
mention the name of any person 
with whom she could take up her 
abode, or who might be induced 
to enter the gates at North Bank 
as an honoured guest. 

‘Still,’ considered Mr. Gayre, 
‘the thing is to be done, and I 
must do it, if only to take the 
canoness “down a peg;”’ in- 
spirited by which idea, the banker 
mended his -pace, and, walking 
briskly Cityward, reached Lom- 
bard-street just as the clock of St. 
Mary Woolnoth chimed half-past 
eleven. 

On the top step of the three 
which at Gayres’ afforded depart- 
ing customers that number of 
chances for breaking a limb the 
banker beheld an apparition which 
filled him with ire. It took the 
bodily form of Lavender, but be- 
hind it Mr. Gayre knew stood the 
prompting figure of Sir Geoffrey. 
Now, he had told that worthy in 
plain and unmistakable language 
he must not ask him for money or 
appear at the bank. ‘ Here is the 
first breach of our convention,’ 
he muttered, acknowledging with 
but scant courtesy Lavender’s 
pleased and respectful greeting, 


and receiving the letter written 
by the Baronet’s own hand in a 
somewhat ungracious manner. 

‘I took it to Wimpole-street, 
sir,’ explained the man, ‘ but you 


had just left ; and as Sir Geoffrey — 


he wanted an answer very particu- 
lar, I got on a bus, and came here 
as fast as I could.’ 

‘Don’t stand there,’ answered 
Mr. Gayre testily. ‘I can’t at- 
tend to you for a few minutes—wait 
inside till I am at leisure.’ And 
having thus successfully snubbed 
poor Lavender, and permitted the 
bank porter, and consequently 
every clerk in the establishment, 
to see there was ‘something up 
with the governor,’ he walked into 
his own room, still holding Sir 
Geoffrey’s envelope unopened in 
his hand. 

There was a pile of letters 
awaiting his attention, and to 
these—laying aside the Baronet’s 
epistle, as though some serpent 
might be expected to crawl out of 
it—he first addressed himself. 

Almost at the bottom of the 
heap he came upon a tinted enve- 
lope, with an imposing coat-of- 
arms wrought in silver for seal. 
The banker smiled as he drew out 
the enclosure, dnd read : 


‘ Brunswick-square, Wednesday. 

‘Dear Mr. Gayre,—As usual, I 
am in trouble, and also as usual | 
ask you to advise and help me. 

‘My poor little Ida is still 
ailing, and Dr. Tenby says I 
must get her out of town. He 
does not want her to go far away, 
as it will be necessary for him to 
see her frequently. He recom- 
mends me to take a house in the 
country, and yet near London— 
for, sweet darling, she is so deli- 


cate, she requires every ponsible 


home comfort. There is a place 
to let near Chislehurst (furnished) 
which, from the description I 
have received of it, would, I 
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think, suit her exactly ; but, alas, 
Iam chained to thé sofa with a 
sprained ankle, There is no hope 
of my being able to walk for 
weeks ; and the agent writes that 
the house is sure to be snapped up 
immediately. What am I to do? 
Have you any elderly and reliable 
clerk who would go down and 
bring back a faithful report of 
“The Warren” ? 

‘ Of course, whatever expenses 
might be incurred I should be 
only too happy to pay. I am al- 
ways encroaching on your kind- 
ness ; but I know you will forgive 
me. Is not the weather lovely 
now? It does seem so dreadful 
to be pent indoors, with the sun 
shining and the birds singing.— 
Yours very sincerely, 

‘ Exiza Jupsins.’ 


‘ Eliza Jubbins will be the Good 
Samaritan,’ said Mr. Gayre aloud 
in triumph. ‘I wonder how I 
could be so stupid as never even 
to think of her; and, seizing a 
pen, he wrote back : 


‘Dear Mrs. Jubbins,—I will go 
to Chislehurst for you with much 
pleasure. Tell me to whom I 
must apply for an order. When I 
call with a full report I shall 
hope to find you and Ida much 
better.— Yours faithfully, 

‘ Nichoias Garr.’ 


‘Now to see what Chelston 
wants. I wish he had not selected 
this particular time for beginning 
to worry me;’ and, seizing the 
Baronet’s epistle, he tore it open 
with the air of a man determined 
to face the worst. 

And behold, after all, there 
was nothing so very terrible— 
only a crossed cheque, with a good 
signature attached, which Sir 
Geoffrey wanted his brother-in- 
law to cash. 

‘For I have no banking ac- 


count,’ he explained ; ‘and if I 
took it to any of the tradespeople 
I should perhaps be expected to 
leave most part of the change 
behind me.’ 

Mr. Gayre pressed his bell. 

‘Spicer,’ he said, ‘send in the 
person who has been waiting for 
me, and tell Hartlet I want him.’ 

Doubtful, perhaps, of the re- 
ception he might meet with, 
Lavender hung beside the door 
till the banker, with all his usual 
affable frankness when addressing 
those inferior to himself restored, 
bade him come forward ; and while 
Hartlet was absent getting fifteen 
ten- pound notes, the precise form 
Sir Geoffrey had requested the 
change might take, asked how 
Miss Chelston was, and remarked 
on the fineness of the weather, 
and altogether relieved and satis- 
fied the man. 

‘O, by the bye,’ said Mr. 
Gayre at last, ‘do you remember 
one day when you were in the 


.Row seeing a gentleman’s horse 


shy at a stone roller? It was a 
hunter—bay, with black legs,’ 

‘Yes, sir, well; he was riding 
with Miss Drummond. I don't 
know if you noticed her horse—a 
very handsome animal too.’ 

‘It was the bay took my fancy,’ 
answered Mr. Gayre. ‘Do you 
happen to know the rider’s name ? 

‘ No, sir, I never saw him be- 
fore ; but he was a free-spoken 
sort of gentleman, not long back 
from the Colonies, as he give me 
to understand, and, if [remember 
right, he said he and Miss Susan 
had ridden across from a place I 
think he called Enfield Highway. 
I don’t know if I am quite right 
in the name.’ 

‘ There is an Enfield Highway,’ 
remarked Mr. Gayre; and then 
he put up the notes in an enve- 
lope, which he handed to Laven- 
der, smiling to think how far 
matters seemed to have advanced 
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in the course of a single morn- 
ing. . 
‘TH see, my dear niece,’ he 
decided, ‘ whether I cannot ascer- 
tain Miss Drummond’s address, 
which you say you have for- 
gotten.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
ELIZA JUBBINS, 


Wuewn Colonel Gayre decided 
to exchange his sword for a pen, 
he took up his residence in Bruns- 
wick-square with old Mr. Gayre, 
who had long determined not to 
remove from that central and 
convenient locality till the time 
came for him to be carried to the 
Gayre vault in Highgate Ceme- 
tery. 

The house was situated on the 
north, or quietest, side of the 
square. No fault could be found 
with the number or size of the 
rooms, the healthfulness of the 
situation, or the general air of 
comfort pervading the whole 
dwelling. Nevertheless, Mrs. John 
Gayre and her husband both pro- 
fessed themselves surprised at 
their father electing to stop in a 
house where he had known so 
much trouble. His wife and son 
both died in it; and there, also, 
he faced that bitter sorrow con- 
cerning his daughter. 

John urged the old man to 
make his home with them, or, at 
least, to move further westward, 
and ‘away from all thé sad me- 
mories which clustered around 
Brunswick-square;’ but his parent 
asked in return, ‘Where could I 
go that it would be possible for 
me to forget my dead ? 

Those were the days ere it had 
become a fixed belief of the Eng- 
lish nation that happiness and 
health are to be compassed only 
by eternal change of residence ; 
but yet John Gayre felt it very 
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unreasonable for any one to refuse 
the delights of constant clerical 
companionship and those intellec- 
tual pleasures only to be found in 
the more fashionable parts of 
London. He and his wife became 
more exercised in their minds 
than ever as to whether the sole- 
surviving member of the Gayres 
meant to take a certain ‘ design- 
ing’ manager into partnership. 
Long previously Mrs. John had 
settled future banking arrange- 
ments entirely to her own satis- 
faction. Her brother was to put 
in a certain amount of money ; 
and then his son would marry 
dear .Julia or Fanny, and so 
‘ preserve’ Gayres for the family. 
John had been ‘ pushed forward ’ 
in the Church in a truly ‘ mira- 
culous manner,’ but his wife 
wished him to be pushed forward 
a great deal more. 

A most worldly and ambitious 
woman, she was constantly trying 
to manage an old gentleman who 
erred, perhaps, on the side of 
fancying that all his life he had 
contrived to manage exceedingly 
well for himself. Mr. Gayre, 
however, utterly declined to be 
managed. He got very tired, he 
said, of general society, and, re- 
sisting all attempts to induce him 
to change his abode, he ‘ shut him- 
selfup,’ to quote Mrs. John Gayre’s 
own words, ‘to question the justice 
of the Almighty.’ But in this 
statement she was quite wrong. 
Mr. Gayre was a much truer 
Christian than his daughter-in- 
law had ever been. He had lost, 
but he did not sorrow as one who 
has no hope ; disgrace had touched 
him, but he went among his fel- 
low-men and transacted his busi- 
ness notwithstanding. As for 
other matters, he still maintained 
his custom of giving four formal 
dinner-parties each year; and if 
the guests who accepted his invi- 
tations seemed to Mrs. John 
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‘dreadful people,’ they suited the 
banker a vast deal better than the 
folks he met when seduced to an 
‘at home’ in Onslow-square. 
They might not know much 
about Court or the ‘dear Queen,’ 
or dukes and duchesses, but some 
of them were acquainted with 
Baring and Rothschild; and if 
they could not talk about the 
latest pieces of fashionable scan- 
dal, they were aware how stocks 
stood, and shook their heads 
mournfully over Jones's huge ‘fail- 
ure, and told how Smith had 
netted fifty thousand at one trans- 
action. Further, at his dinner- 
table he delighted to see the 
clergyman from the church situate 
in Regent-square, just at the back 
of his own house, and any officer 
or civilian to whom Nicholas 


asked him to show a little atten- 
tion. 
There was plenty to eat in 


Brunswick-square, and of the best 
quality, Mr. Gayre’s spreads differ- 
ing in this respect from the On- 
slow-square parties, where, as once 
was said, a fellow never got any- 
thing except ‘ water-ices and iced 
water.’ 

Mrs. John Gayre had, indeed, re- 
duced gentility to ascience. Her 
‘social gatherings ’ had become so 
eminently genteel,no one who could 
help it went to them twice. Mr. 
Gayre had reason when he ob- 
jected to drive all that distance 
and stand ‘in a crowd,’ with no- 
body he knew near him, and get 
nothing in the way of food save a 
morsel of sandwich and a wine- 
glassful of claret-cup. What he 
enjoyed, and what really kept him 
in Brunswick-square, was the 
companionship of a few old 
friends, who liked their rubber 
and a bit of supper to follow, and 
something hot and comfortable in 
the way of punch 4s a genial 
good-night ; all lights out by 
half-past eleven, and the whole 
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honsehold warmly asleep before 
twelve. Insomnia was not a thing 
Mr. Gayre knew much about, and 
he did not want to know about it. 

‘The modern manner of liv- 
ing,’ he was wont to declare, 
‘brings all sorts of evil in its 
train ; a sentiment his old friends 
in Bedford and Russell Squares 
and Gower and Guildford Streets 
were quite willing to echo so long 
as old-fashioned customs present- 
ed so pleasant an aspect as they 
did in the hospitable banker's 
house. 

Amongst the friends who for 
many along year after Mrs. Gayre’s 
death had helped to soothe the 
widower’s loneliness by taking a 
hand at a rubber was a certain 
Mr: Jubbins, who, though not 
old in comparison with most of the 
worthies wont to assemble in the 
comfortable drawing-room, was 
certainly by no means youthful. 
His father had been a well-to-do 
oil-merchant in a very large way 
of business; and Mr. Samuel Jub- 
bins, devoting his attention to 
the same line of money-making, 
contrived, through some process, 
either chanced upon by himself 
or devised by some other person, 
literally to turn oil into gold. 
Give him the dirtiest, thickest- 
looking stuff imaginable, and it 
came forth from his warehouse 
clear and beautiful, a thing to be 
admired, an article to be paid 
for. 

This wonderful process seemed 
also to have produced a similar 
effect on Mr. Jubbins. All the 
oil of his nature was good and 
pleasant and genial. No better, 
or honester, or kinder man ever 
cut for deal. He was good to the 
poor swarming in the courts off 
Gray’s Inn-lane, and other neigh- 
bourhoods adjacent to his house ; 
and he bore the tyranny and the 
tantrums of an elderly maiden 
sister, whose bitter tongue was 
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the terror of Bloomsbury, with a 
patience which should have se- 
cured him canonisation. 

Amongst his many friends was 
a solicitor, who lived in great 
style at a corner house in Bedford- 
square, having offices in Bedford- 
row. This solicitor owned one 
child, a daughter; and Mr. Jub- 
bins had dandled this young lady 
when she was a baby, and won 
her childish heart with presents of 
fruit and cakes and confectionery. 
Her name was Eliza Higgs; and 
it may safely be said no greater 
hoyden ever existed as a girl. 

When they were all little folks 
together, she and the smaller 
Gayres were close friends; and 
on wet days they were wont to play 
at battledore and shuttlecock in 
the wide hall of the Bedford- 
square house, and drive imaginary 
coaches and tandems up and down 
stairs, to the distraction of their 
elders. 

Eliza Higgs was the youngest 
and worst of the trio. She had 
a hard, well-filled-out, good-na- 
tured, lively face; wonderful 
brown hair ; as stout and straight 
a pair of legs as ever gladdened 
a parent’s heart; activity which 
seemed simply inexhaustible; and 
a capacity for getting into mis- 
chief which could only be regarded 
as miraculous. She was in love 
with Nicholas Gayre, and used to 
kiss him in a manner the boy 
resented with many shoves and 
angry remonstrances ; but, on the 
whole, he liked Eliza very much 
indeed, and preferred her com- 
panionship, when any deed of 
daring was in question, to his 
more timid sister. 

When Nicholas Gayre returned 
home for good he found the bounc- 
ing Eliza, Mrs. Jubbins, and the 
mother of several tallow-faced and 
delicate children. . Mr. Higgs’ 
affairs had arrived at such a state 
of entanglement that he tried to 
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hang himself in consequence, Be- 
ing cut down just in time, Mr. 
Jubbins stepped forward to the 
rescue, and proved himself the 
splendid fellow everybody had 
always thought him. He took 
the Higgs helm, arranged with 
Higgs’ creditors, found money for 
the Higgs establishment; and 
finally, one Sunday morning, as 
he was escorting Eliza back from 
St. Pancras Church, asked her if 
she would marry him. 

Had Miss Jubbins known she 
had kept her brother single till 
he was fifty years old, only in 
order that he might propose for 
her god-daughter, she must have 
risen from the grave, where the 
long-suffering man followed her 
only a year previously ; but she 
did not know or hear Miss Higgs’ 
murmured ‘ Yes.’ 

The young lady had been warned 
by her mamma that a proposal was 
imminent, and told on no account 
to indulge in any little affectations 
or pretences. 

‘Our position is too serious, my 
dear, to be trifled with,’ said the 
astute lady ; and accordingly Eliza 
—who could not forget the shock 
her papa had given them all, or 
the mere thread which stood be- 
tween her and begyary, or, to do 
her justice, Mr. Jubbins’ kind- 
ness—gave her lover to under- 
stand she would marry him with 
great pleasure. 

When the bappy man reached 
Bedford-square, he had one of 
those kisses Nicholas Gayre once 
received with such disfavour. 

‘God bless you, dear,’ he said ; 
and went away because he wanted 
to be alone with his bliss. 

That same afternoon, Mrs. 
Higgs, who was .an eminently 
practical person, with no tendency 
to let the grass grow under her 
feet, called on Mr. Gayre, and 
had a long chat with that gentle- 
man, 
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‘I left Lizzie crying,’ she said, 
with a cheerful countenance, after 
she had told her good news, ‘ and 
you'd never guess why.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ suggested the banker 
—who thought the whole arrange- 
ment most sensible and proper, 
and ‘evincing a right feeling ’— 
‘ because he is nearly thirty years 
older than herself.’ 

*‘O dear, no,’ answered Mrs, 
Higgs ; ‘she does not mind that 
at all.’ 

* Had she any other lover? 

* Not that she cared for.’ 

* Was she fond of any one who 
was not fond of her?’ 

‘Good gracious! what are you 
thinking of? Certainly not, Mr. 
Gayre.’ 

‘ Then, as I have exhausted all 
my guesses, will you tell me why 
your daughter was crying when 
you left her? 

‘Because her name would be 
Jubbins. “ Higgs,” she said, “ was 
bad enough, but only to think of 
Jubbins !”’ 

‘Ah, those novels, those no- 
vels!’ exclaimed Mr. Gayre; and 
then, with a glad heart, he of- 
fered Mrs. Higgs a glass of wine, 
for the banker was a very kindly 
man, and sincerely lamented the 
misfortunes of his friends, when 
they did not ask him for any 
money to tide them over their 
troubles ; and he thought reverses 
in a certain rank of life were most 
lamentable, and that if any one 
member of a family could help 
the remainder to regain their 
former position, it was the duty 
of that individual to make even 
a great sacrifice in order to avert 
the social scandal of wealth being 
reduced to poverty. 

In the matter of Eliza Higgs, 
as wife, mother, and widow she 
behaved precisely with that admir- 
able feeling and excellent sense Mr. 
Gayreexpected. She could scarcely 
have been human, and failed to 
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prove grateful to the man who 
thought her perfection, and deemed 
nothing in the world money could 
purchase, or love think of, too 
good for his young and handsome 
wife. 

No happier couple could have 
been found in the whole of 
Bloomsbury, where Mrs, Jubbins 
was pointed out as an example 
to refractory misses, and a rebuke 
to skittish matrons. 

She learnt to play whist almost 
as well as her husband, and Mr. 
Gayre often crossed the square 
in order to play a rubber, and 
spend a quiet evening in the 
Jubbins house, which was ordered 
on much the same lines as found 
favour on the north side, 

Mr. Jubbins, making money a 
vast deal more rapidly than Mr. 
Gayre, spent but a small propor- 
tion of his income, and invested 
the rest in good undertakings. 
He looked up to the banker as 
his superior in age, rank, and 
wealth, and Mr. Gayre liked to 
be so looked up to; therefore the 
intercourse between the two houses 
grew closer and closer. 

Things were in this state when 
Nicholas Gayre commenced, under 
his father’s tutelage, to learn the 
knowledge and mystery of bank- 
ing ; and though he never associ- 
ated freely with, or took kindly 
to, the Bloomsbury connection, it 
was impossible for him to avoid 
seeing a great deal of it. 

‘Where could you find kinder 
or more excellent people? asked 
the old man, who saw, or fancied 
he saw, a sign,of the cloven foot 
—the West-end mania—in his 
son. 

‘ All your friends, sir,’ answered 
Mr. Gayre jun., ‘do, indeed, ap- 
pear to be most kind and excellent 
persons.’ (‘ At the same time,’ he 
added mentally, ‘it is quite possi- 
ble to see too much of them.’) 

He made no mention, however, 
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of this feeling to his father. Long 
habits of military discipline, and 
sincere affection and profound 
respect for a parent who had al- 
ways acted kindly and liberally 
towards him, tied the ex-officer’s 
tongue concerning questions far 
more vexed and important than 
the choice of acquaintances or the 
selection of guests. 

He did not abandon his own 
circle, but he concealed the weary 
impatience he felt of the Blooms- 
bury dinner-parties and social 
evenings. The Israelites never 
could have loathed the wholesome 
manna and the too plentiful quails 
to the same extent that Nicholas 
Gayre learned to hate whist and 
port-wine and whitebait and lark- 
pudding and City talk ; but ina 
most difficult position he behaved 
himself remarkably well, and 
though his father’s friends never, 
perhaps, felt themselves quite at 
ease when he was of the company, 
they liked to talk about young 
Gayre, who, in spite of his having 
‘been at Balaclava, you know, and 
all through the Mutiny, had given 
up his profession and his brilliant 
prospects to please his father, and 
was settling down in Lombard- 
street as if he had been sitting 
behind a desk all his life, like one 
of our own sons, sir.’ 

Years had come and years had 
gone since the days when Nicho- 
las and his sister and Eliza Higgs 
romped through the large house 
in Bedford-square; but the first 
thing Colonel Gayre thought of, 
when he saw Mrs. Jubbins in the 
bosom of her family, was concern- 
ing those sounding smacks she 
had been in the habit of bestow- 
ing so lovingly and lavishly upon 
him. He had forgotten all about 
them and her, till his father 
piloted him across Brunswick- 
square, and took him up into the 
great drawing-room, the windows 
of which almost faced those of 
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Mr. Gayre’s own house, and said 
proudly, ‘I have brought an old 
friend to see you, Mrs. Jubbins. 
Ido not suppose you remember 
my son Nicholas.’ 

Did she not, poor soul? Had 
not a wandering thought gone 
forth to him across the seas even 
on her wedding-day? though 
Heaven knows there was not a 
taint of disloyalty in the thought 
to the best husband that ever 
lived. 

‘I am so glad you have come 
back to us, Colonel Gayre,’ was 
her greeting. 

Then it all returned to him— 
the battledore and shuttlecock, 
the mad galloping up and down 
stairs, the surreptitious descents 
to the kitchen, the visits to the 
housekeeper’s room, the kisses, 
the quarrels, the jam, the scold- 
ings, the delights snatched with a 
fearful joy and terror from under 
the very eyes of Higgs pére. 
The change was so complete and 
so absurd, Colonel Gayre felt the 
corners of his mouth twitching 
under the shelter of that friendly 
moustache, which had so often 
protected his character for gravi- 
ty ; but he managed to say what 
he ought to have said, and say 
it well. And then Mr. Jubbins 
appeared, and the visit passed off 
pleasantly; and the Jubbins’ 
children, who were supposed, by 
a Bloomsbury fiction, to inherit 
the beauty of their mother and the 
virtues of their father, were intro- 
duced, and politics, as well as 
more material fare, were dis- 
cussed ; and the head of the house 
hoped Colonel Gayre would never 
fee] a stranger in it. 

Then once again the years went 
by, and during the course of them 
Mr. Jubbins waxed richer and 
richer, and Mrs, Jubbins comelier, 
and the Gayres got a little poorer ; 
and everything seemed going on 
in the same monotonous groove 
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much as usual, when one day in 
the spring of 1865, Mr. Jubbins, 
returning home from the City 
somewhat earlier than usual, com- 
plained of having caught a cold 
and not feeling very well. 

Ever after he never felt very 
well, and it was during the long 
and painful illness which super- 
vened, and eventually carried him 
where there is no more pain and 
no more sorrow (and Mr. Nicho- 
las Gayre hoped no more whist), 
that Mrs. Jubbins won her golden 
spurs as a wife, 

Nursing him she lost flesh and 
colour, but never cheerfulness. 
To the last she took a smile with 
her into the sick-room; and 
when Mr. Jubbins died, it was 
with his poor wasted hand clasped 
tight in hers. 

‘The best woman in the world !’ 
said old Mr. Gayre enthusiasti- 
cally, an opinion his son did not 
feel inclined to controvert. 

He considered Mrs. Jubbins’ 
conduct towards her husband un- 
exceptionable ; and if she failed 
to interest her old playfellow, it 
was rather because of some defi- 
ciency on his part than any short- 
coming on hers. 

After the death there ensued 
more than a nine days’ wonder. 
With the exception of a very 
small sum secured to the children 
and a few legacies of no great 
amount, everything was left un- 
conditionally to the widow. 

‘ Literally everything,’ said Mr. 
Gayre senior, who was executor. 
‘She'll have the whole City of 
London asking her in m 


thought Mr. Nicholas; but he. 


did not say so. 

He knew nothing vexed his 
father to such an extent as any 
reflections on the City ; therefore, 
if the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
and every member of the Corpora- 
tion had come courting to Bruns- 
wick-square, he would have re- 
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frained his tongue from com- 
ment. 

But, as a matter of fact, nobody 
did anything of the sort. Mrs. 
Jubbins afforded the many ad- 
mirers she no doubt 
small chance of declaring their 
sentiments. 

For a year she lived in the 
strictest seclusion, having Mrs. 
Higgs, now also a widow, resident 
with her, seeing no one except 
a few old and intimate friends, 
and mourning’ most deeply and 
unaffectedly for the husband 
whose loss, as she told Mr. Gayre, 
she felt more deeply day by day. 

This was all as it should be; 
yet, at the end ofa twelvemonth, 
Mr. Gayre decided there is a limit 
eveh to mourning and propriety, 
and that it would be a serious loss 
to the world if such a woman 
took her grief to nurse for ever. 

‘it is time she began to wean 
it,’ thought the banker. This was 
after the great crash of 1866, and 
his attention had been directed 
even more than usual to the solid 
advantages conferred by a large 
income. ‘She's the very wife for 
Nicholas, if he can only be brought 
to think so. What is there 
against the match? Nothing. 
What is there in favour of it? 
Everything.’ And indeed so many 
golden reasons seemed to point 
to the Jubbins-Gayre alliance as 
a most desirable one for both 
parties that the banker decided 
some step ought to be taken, un 
less Nicholas meant to permit 
such a prize to slip through his 
careless fin 

So entirely at length did this 
idea take possession of his mind 
that he determined to broach the 
subject to ‘my son Nicholas.’ 

It was one Saturday morning, 
and senior and junior were alone 
in the private room at Gayres’, 
when the old man, without any 
leading up to the question, asked, 
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* Do you never think of getting 
married, Nicholas? 

‘Well, no, sir,’ answered Ni- 
cholas ; ‘at least, for a long time 
past I have not. Once in a life, 
surely, is enough for a man to 
make a fool of himself; which re- 
mark had reference to a wild 
romantic passion of the speaker's 
youth which had come to a dis- 
astrous conclusion. 

‘ Ah, you must forget all that,’ 
said Mr. Gayre. ‘I am sure you 
would be a great deal happier mar- 
ried. All men should marry, more 
particularly men who, like yourself, 
have an old name to transmit, and 
an old business to bequeath. I 
know nothing which would give 
me such pleasure as to see you 
united to a good wife. You have 


been such a dutiful son, Nicholas, 
you deserve to meet with a wo- 
man who could give you more 
love even than your old father 


has done.’ 

There was a touch of deep feel- 
ing in Mr. Gayre’s voice as he 
spoke; and as Nicholas did not 
know very well what to answer, 
he only said, 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘And there is a woman,’ pro- 
ceeded the banker, ‘who, I am 
sure, would make you happy, and 
I think would take you if you 
asked her.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed his son. 

*Yes, Eliza Jubbins.’ The 
plunge was made, and Mr. Gayre 
felt he could goon. ‘ A most suit- 
able match in every respect, 
Nicholas. She is a few years 
younger than yourself. She is 
stili a very handsome woman ; you 
know how she acquitted herself as 
a wife. You remember what a 
daughter she was. ‘She has—but 
there, I won't mix money matters 
up with the business. Ifshe had 
not a penny a year, she would still 
be a treasure in herself, We know 
all about her since the day she 
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was born. No after-clap can come 
in that quarter ; and I believe—I 
do believe—she always felt a 
great regard for you.’ 

It would be idle to state that 
so astute a man as Nicholas had 
not known for some time pre- 
viously whither his father’s desires 
were drifting. Nevertheless, this 
plain intimation of what Gayres 
expected from him in the way of 
a fresh sacrifice came with the 
force of a blow. 

Marry Eliza Jubbins! become 
stepfathertothe young Jubbinses ! 
son-in-law to clever, manceuvring 
Mrs. Higgs! Settle down for the 
term of his natural life among the 
Bloomsbury connection—go vo- 
luntarily into the penal servitude 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, 
thinking, visiting, with a class he 
knew he could never really care 
for, seemed to this man too dread- 
ful a doom even to hear men- 
tioned by another. 

Nevertheless, he did not say 
‘No.’ Long experience of his 
father had taught him—the wisest 
policy in all family games—was 
to play not trumps, but the most 
insignificant and inoffensive card 
he could find in his hand. 

One of those he threw out now. 

‘ But it is early days to talk of 
anything of that sort,’ he objected. 
‘She has not been a widow much 
more than a year, and her tears 
are not dry yet.’ 

‘Dry them yourself, my boy, 
then,’ recommended Mr. Gayre, 
with achuckle of delight at find- 
ing that Nicholas took his sug- 
gestion so coolly. ‘There is no 
time for winning a woman equal 
to that while her eyes are still 
wet. Besides, I feel sure she has 
a fondness for you. I am old, 
but I can see ; bless you, I have 
not lived all these years with my 
eyes shut.’ 

‘That I am certain you have 
not, sir,’ replied Nicholas, in a 
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tone in which respect and a plea- 
sant flattery were dexterously 
blended. ‘ Yet I must confess it 
seems to me premature to discuss 
such a matter.’ 

‘Not in the least—not in the 
least. Jubbins has been dead 
over a twelvemonth,’ said the 
banker, practically ‘going into 
figures.’ 

‘Still—to say nothing of my 
own objections—I do not think 
Mrs. Jubbins would feel grateful 
* if she knew we were already dis- 
posing of her in marriage.’ 

‘There may be something in 
what you remark,’ agreed Mr. 
Gayre. ‘Spite of her excellent 
sense, Eliza was always a little 
given to sentimentality. We'll 
speak no more about the affair, 
then, for the present; only, 
Nicholas, you will promise me to 
think about it.’ 

‘ Yes, I will do that, on the con- 
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dition that no word is dropped to 
Mrs. Jubbins. I must feel myself 
quite free ; for, to be quite plain, 
I do not believe I shall ever 
marry.’ 

‘That is simply nonsense, my 
son. You owe something to your 
family. You are almost the last 
of the Gayres. John has no sons ; 
we have not even a distant rela- 
tion of our own name. If you 
do not marry, and have chil- 
dren, who is to carry on the 
business? 

Mr. Nicholas made no reply to 
a question his father evidently 
considered crushing; but he 
thought two things—one, that 
the future might safely be left to 
look after its own affairs; and 
another, that if things went on in 
Lombard-street asthey were going, 
at the end of another thirty years 
there would be no business called 
Gayres to carry on. 


(To be continued.) 
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III. 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Ir you bring me a bird from the 
inner regions of the dark conti- 
nent, or from the innermost re- 
gions of the Pampas, I can, after 
a glance at it, tell you how to 
feed and treat it, in order to keep 
it in health ; albeit I may never 
have seen such a bird before, nor 
any of the natural family to which 
it belongs. This is easy enough 
of course ; just as simple as cipher- 
reading, isn’t it? To be sure it 
is, and I have a learned friend— 
so learned is he, indeed, that I 
am sometimes half afraid of him 
—and I know, though he never 
told me, that if you were to bring 
him a paring from the big-toe 
nail of the pre-Adamite man he 
could build up, as it were, and 
sketch you therefrom the whole 
individual. Now further than 
saying that the saucy craft, leaves 
from the log of which I am writ- 
ing, was a composite gun-vessel, 
with five guns and a rattling good 
rate of speed, I did not, in my 
last paper, waste ink in describ- 
ing her. Why? Because her 
very name indicates the manner 
of ship she was. 

The Wanderoo! 

I wonder, by the way, who has 
the choosing of names for the 
ships of war that crowd our royal 
naval seaports, and carry Eng- 
land’s bit of snow-white bunting 
from that rugged cinder Aden to 
the green Pacific slopes, from the 
frozen isles of Franz Joseph in 
the north to the Antarctic ice ? 

Is there more than one Lord 


Commissioner in the business, 
would you think? Doubtless 
there areseveral, Maybe royalty 
itself hasa shy at it; and even an 
odd ordinary admiral may occa- 
sionally be invited to suggest* 
something. Nay, I have heard 
it hinted that even ladies are 
sometimes consulted about this 
important matter. But I daresay 
this is not often the case, Names 
will sometimes suggest themselves 
—come by inspiration, as it were. 
But neither, I opine, is this very 
often the case; for the big-wigs 
at the head of the Navy depart- 
ment are, as a rule, of the matter- 
of-fact diathesis. There is pre- 
cious little poetry in their 
composition. 

No. I happen to know that 
names of Navy ships are mostly 
ground out, worked-up after much 
painful cogitation, and the con- 
sulting of many a moth-eaten 
volume of classic lore and heathen 
mythology, and even works of 
natural history. The name, of 
course, is chosen ere ever the 
vessel is commenced, and the 
length of her keel has a deal to 
do with it. It would never enter 
the brain of even a Lord Com- 
missioner to dignify a two-hun- 
dred-tonner with a - high-sound- 
ing name. Such pigmy warriors 
have to be content with the names 
of birds or beasts or second-rate 
rivers, and go on their watery 
way rejoicing. 

But when it comes to some- 
thing over 3000 horse-power— 
ah ! that is quite another matter ; 
we must ponder well; we must 
pinch our chins, and knit our 
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brows, and gaze on vacancy, per- 
haps for a whole hour on a 
stretch, ere we can find a name 
worthy of a craft like that. 

What's in a name? A great 
deal, so far as a ship of war is 
concerned ; and any young officer, 
if he has been even a dog-watch 
in the service, can make a pretty 
good guess at both the class and 
armament of a vessel if he only 
hears her name mentioned. 

Such names, for instance, as 
the Sprightly, the Dart, the Swift, 
the Speedy, the Ready, the Hasty, 
the Urgent, the Forward, the 
Lively, the Express, and the 
Dasher, speak volumes to the 
initiated in naval lore. Handy 
in the extreme are such small 
craft in the day of battle—aides de 
combat to the great ships who are 
sullenly thundering and dealing 
death and destruction from their 
flame-clad turrets or sides. Low 
in the water, of small tonnage, 


their guns few but efficient, they 
can go anywhere and do almost 
anything. But there are more of 
them ; they may be counted by 


the dozen. The battle is raging, 
and yonder steams the Insolent, 
a steel gun-boat with a double- 
screw, and only one gun. It is 
like her impudence to brush so 
closely past that hostile thunder- 
berg ; but her one shot tells, and 
elicits a terrible answer. Then 
when the white smoke has cleared 
away, where is the Insolent? 
Sunk? Not a bit of it; she is 
half a mile away, somewhere else, 
doing more mischief. The Blazer 
is at it too, so is the little Bouncer, 
the Bonetta, the Boxer, and the 
Bulldog, to say nothing of thé 
Bruiser, the Dapper, and the 
Bloodhound. And the Ready, 
and the Rocket, and the Torch ; 
the Tweed and the Tees, the 
Thistle and Thrasher, and the 
Tickler and Teazer, and the Don, 
and the Dee, and the Tay. 
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‘ Marbleu! roars the commo- 
dore of a sadly ‘for-foughten’ 
frigate, ‘I can fight your big ships 
easily and well ; but, sacré / those 
musquitoes are too much for my 
patience.’ 

We have small ships in the 
service whose very names ought 
to strike terror into the breasts of 
a foreign foe if they only heard 
them. A Hyzna, a Lion, a Lynx, 
a fretful Porcupine, a deadly 
Rattlesnake, a Basilisk, a Scorpion, 
and a Salamander. Then we have 
birds of prey, like the Buzzard, 
the Vulture, the Kestrel, the Gos- 
hawk, and Kite, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to swoop down upon 
and destroy an enemy’s fleet. 

One would expect the Ant, the 
Midge, the Mosquito, the Hornet, 
and Wasp to be somewhat annoy- 
ing to the foe in war-time, and so 
they would be; while the Badger 
would snap, and the Bullfrog 
croak to some account ; but could 
the graceful Antelope, the modest 
Hart, and gentle Fawn do any- 
thing? From the names you 
would assuredly think that butter 
would not melt in their mouths ; 
but in action they would soon show 
that their teeth were made to 
grind as well as to graze. 

And here comes another fleet 
of birds, mostly ofa feather ; the 
Albatross, the Bittern, the Bus- 
tard, the Flamingo, the Cygnet, 
the Seagull, and Plover, and Car- 
lew ; each and all of them more 
terrible than their names seem to 
indicate. And yonder lies the 
Kingfisher, quite ready to catch 
her tish; and the Swallow, too, 
will have her fly ; while the little 
Linnet, the Bullfinch, and Philo- 
mel could sing such songs in the 
ears of Britain’s foes, as they 
would remember for many and 
many a day. 

N.B.—It is worthy of remark, 
that while we have a Philomel in 
the service, we have no Nightin- 
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gale; from which I argue that 
even our Lords Commissioners 
have not quite forgotten all the 
Latin they learned at school. 

Well, almost any one could 
guess that the Dromedary was a 
store-ship, the Mercury a des- 
patch-vessel, and the sly eld Fox 
a ship to be sent on particular 
service. 

Some ships are named after 
rivers, like the Shannon, the 
Ganges, the Clyde, and the Wye, 
&c. Some after cities, as the 
London, the Bristol, and others. 
But if towns and rivers, why not 
mountains too? Why not the 
Lochnagar, the Ben Nevis, the 
Skiddaw, and the Snowdon? 
Again, we have names derived 
from the canine world, such as 
the Beagle, the Bulldog, the 
Bloodhound, the Foxhound, and 
Mastiff. The Beagle is well 
named—she is a mite; but the 
Bloodhound and Mastiff are not ; 
they have but one gun each, just 
the same as the Weazel or the 
Pike. But here is a suggestion 
dedicated to their lordships. We 
can’t have too many ships, can 
we? Very well; lay down anew 
frigate, and call her the New- 
foundland ; then another, to be 
named the St. Bernard ; a third 
the Boarhound, and a fourth the 
Otterhound—a dog that will face 
anything in the water or out of 
it; but pray don’t give us a Po- 
meranian, a Pug, or a Poodle. 
Only, if you want to add to the 
Blazer class, do not forget the 
wiry Fox Terrier, the Irish Dare- 
devil Terrier, the Skye, the Dandie 
Dinmont, and Scottish Diehard. 

There are a large number of 
ships in the service named out of 
compliment to great people. We 
have the Victoria, the Royal Ade- 
laide, the Royal William, and 
Royal Albert ; the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Iron Duke, the Alex- 
andra, the Prince Albert, the 


Northumberland, the Raleigh, the 
Sultan, the Shah, and the Victor 
Emanuel. 

Names have been borrowed 
from ancient history—higgledy- 
piggledy, as one might say ; though 
the Achilles is a good name for 
an armour-plated 16-gunner—in- 
vulnerable except in the heel. The 
Agamemnon is far-sounding but 
far-fetched ; and her sister ship, the 
Ajax, is another name derived 
from the siege of Troy. The 
Atlas denotes strength, but she 
does not possess a deal of it. The 
Atalanta is named after the 
daughterof an ancient king, who— 
the daughter, not the old man— 
was a wonder with the skipping- 
rope. Then comes the Bacchante, 
and she is not a blue-ribbon ship. 
The Scylla and Charybdis are of 
course sister ships, and I pity the 
enemy’s vessel that, escaping from 
the latter, happened to fall foul 
of the former: something would 
sink. The virtuous Bellerophon 
is better known to our Jacks as 
the Billy-ruffian ; and of the two 
names the latter has certainly the 
more sense in it. The Gorgon is 
a striking name, or meant to be; 
the Orpheus and Eurydice have 
been unfortunate names. Both 
are gone, with most of the brave 
officers and men who formed 
their crew when destruction over- 
whelmed them. The Eurydice of 
the ancient classics was the wife 
of Orpheus; she was killed on 
her wedding-day: the Eurydice 
of our naval history foundered in 
a squall within sight and almost 
hail of the shore, and while bear- 
ing up under a press of canvas for 
the harbour’s mouth. The Or- 
pheus of old was torn in pieces 
by furies because he could not 
cease to mourn the death of his 
wife: the Orpheus ship of war 
was torn to pieces by rocks and 
waves while floundering on a 
bar in Australian seas. 
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We have a Neptune in the ser- 
vice, and we have also a most 
disreputable son of his, to wit, 
the torpedo ram Polyphemus. The 
one-eyed giant after whom the 
ship is called was slain by the 
brave and eloquent son of Laertes 
and Anticlea with a firebrand ; 
it would be strange and sad if 
our bold ram met with a similar 
fate, or got hoist by one of her 
own petards. 

There used to be an Orestes in 
the servce. I’ve missed her of 
late; she is sold, hulked, or gone 
under. The name had neither 
rhyme nor reason in it. Orontes 
is better ; the name of our well- 
known troop-ship, but still it 
sounds an unlucky name, because 
—omen avast !—the ancient king 
of that name perished in the 
depths of ocean. The Orion of 
mythology was a lively youth, and 
so is the corvette of that name. 
But Orion was a son of Neptune— 
et aliorum—so he has some right 
to confer a name ona British ship 
of war. The Hydra hasn't, unless 
the derivation of the word (ipédvor) 
be taken into account; but the 
ancient Hydra was a hundred- 
headed snake, brained by Her- 
cules, while our ship the Hydra 
doesn’t mount a hundred guns, 
but only four. Of course we havea 
Hercules, a goodly coast-guards- 
man; and long may she float! 
The Galatea, in which our gallant 
Duke served and fiddled so long, 
is, as every one knows, a sturdy fri- 
gate ; the original Galatea wasn’t 
‘quite a sea-nymph herself, but 
she was the daughter of Doris, 
and grand-daughter of old Oceanus, 
& sea-god, and a great grand- 
daughter on the mother’s side of 
Uranus himself. Pedigreeenough, 
surely; and, what is more, if 
Galatea wasn’t exactly a sea- 
nymph she was beloved by a 
sailor-boy, and his name was 
Polyphemus. 
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What a capital name for a 
torpedo-ship, by the way, is the 
Vesuvius ! 

Ancient English history gives 
afew names to our Navy ships, 
to wit, the Agincourt and Boadi- 
cea; but the craze has been of 
late to give our mighty iron bul- 
warks plain solid names culled 
from plain solid English, and 
what better could you wish than 
these : the Monarch, the Majestic, 
the Triumph, the Superb, the 
Thunderer, the Devastation, the 
Terror, the Impregnable, the Im- 
placable, the Inconstant, the In- 
vincible, and last, but certainly 
not least, the Inflexible. 

But rosebud lips surely sug- 
gested names like the following: 
the Amethyst, the Topaze, the 
Turquoise, the Waterwitch, the 
Seaflower, and the Zephyr. 

And where are the wooden 
walls of old England? Those 
that have not been broken up are 
ungunned, dismasted, dismantled, 
and shelved; reduced to hulls, to 
hulks, floating barns, or what you 
will. They are to be found lying 
in creeks or up rivers or by dock- 
yard wharfs ; many are coal dépéts, 
powder or gun-cotton dépdts, float- 
ing factories, floating chapels, 
schools, or juvenile reformatories, 
and some are entirely unappro- 
priated. 

How are the mighty fallen! 
Ah, but what tales those old 
hulks could unfold, could their 
figure-heads but speak, of the 
brave deeds done on board! of 
the gallant men and true who fell 
sword in hand beside their guns ; 
of splintered masts, bursting shells, 
and falling rigging ; of decks slip- 
pery with the heart’s blood of 
heroes, and of a flag that fluttered 
high above the smoke, and never 
would be furled until the shout 
of victory mingled with the moans 
of the dying. 

I was quartered once on one 
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of these unappropriated hulks— 
an old, old frigate—for more than 
a week. I had joined my newly- 
commissioned ship befure she was 
quite out of the condition of chaos, 
before the stores were struck be- 
low, before the carpenters had 
ceased to make day and night 
hideous with their din. So I had 
my bed made on board the hulk, 
and much preferred it to the 
best hotel on shore. I was cap- 
tain and purser and carpenter 
and little cabin-boy all in one, for 
there wasn’t a soul on board but 
myself. 

But how delightful it was—I 
was young—to sit there of an 
evening in that quaint old deserted 
saloon, reading Marryat’s novels ! 
And this I used to do far into 
the night, for there was no sentry 
to order my light out. Deserted, 
did I say? It might have seemed 
so to some ; it was not so to me, 
for I could and did people that 
ship with the creations of my own 
imagination. I conjured up a 
gray-headed kindly old commo- 
dore, and seated him in an arm- 
chair beside the table, and his 
uniformed servant came gliding 
in and went gliding out silently, 
quiet but busy, as he used to 
be in the days of yore; and 
small smart midshipmites also 
came and went, taking orders ; 
and the purser’s clerk entered and 
stood shyly by the water-filter, 
pen in mouth and papers in hand, 
waiting till the commodore should 
look up and invite him to ad- 
vance ; and the surgeon came in 
with the sick-book, and the mas- 
ter with the log; and while 
the commodore talks with these 
officers the first lieutenant, wait- 
ing his turn, stands patiently 
aside and plays with the old 
man’s setter. I could hear, too, 
just outside the door the occa- 
sional ring of the sentry’s rifle on 
deck, and the hum of many voices, 
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and overhead the tread of numer- 
ous feet; while, loud over the 
roaring of the wind, flick of sheet, 
and flap of canvas—for there were 
sailors in those days—short stern 
words of command, or the ‘ Away 
aloft, there!’ of the officer on 
watch, 

But I shall never forget the 
first evening a couple of shore 
boatmen pulled me off to my 
craft. I had been dining on shore, 
There was a bit of a blow on, and 
a nasty short jabbling sea, so it 
was not until we were well off 
that one of my sou’-westered crew 
asked from under his wet brown 
moustache, 

‘ What ship, sir?’ 

There was a pause after my 
reply, a pause of fully a minute ; 
then the first speaker’s mate re- 
marked, 

‘I think you said the Royal 
A—, didn’t you, sir? 

‘I said the P—,’ I replied, 
‘as plain as lips could speak; 
does the wind affect your hearing, 
my man? 

‘That it don't, sir,’ said the 
fellow, changing his quid to the 
other cheek, ‘ but there’s nobody 
in the P—, bar the rats.’ 

‘ And the ghost,’ put in the 
other. 

‘Of course I means “and the 
ghost,”” said the mate; ‘and I 
stands, leastways I sits, correct- 
ed.’ 

I did not say anything more 
for fully five minutes. I did not 
wish to let them think I was at 
all anxious to learn anything 
about my spirit-shipmate. ‘ Easy, 
port oar,’ I said presently, adding 
carelessly, ‘What is that ghost 
of yours like? 

‘’Taint no ghost of ours,’ one 
replied, ‘ but years and years ago 
two bo’s’ns used to live all by 
theirselves in the old P—. And 
one mornin’ one on’em was found 


dead — murdered like —on the 
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orlop-deck, but no one can tell, 
till this day, where the other went.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, feeling interested ; 
‘and the murdered man’s ghost 
walks ? 

* That’s it, sir, he walks; and, 
what’s more, he carries his head.’ 

‘ What, under his arm ? 

‘O no, sir,’ replied the man 
with great gravity, ‘ not like that. 
He carries his head by the hair, 
just the same as you would a lan- 
tern, and when he walks about 
the decks, he does be continually 
looking for something like, and 
always stopping here and there, 
and holding down the head close 
to the deck and bending down 
over it, just as you'd do with a 
lantern, again, sir.’ 

‘In, bow—way enough,’ I cried, 
and next moment I had said good- 
night and was standing on the 
deck of the deserted ship. 

I did not think much more 

about the ghost story; but three 
or four nights after this 1 was 
poring over Midshipman Easy 
by the spluttering light of a pur- 
ser’s dip, and was just thinking of 
turning in, for it was long past 
midnight, when the sensation 
crept over me that I was not quite 
alone. ; 
I started, snuffed the dip, and 
listened. Yes, there wasn’t a doubt 
about it; I could distinctly hear 
a shuffling tread, just outside the 
door on the fighting-deck. And 
presently a voice. And the voice 
evidently spoke to itself ; low, but 
distinctly. 

‘I must find him. 
be in here.’ 

Then came a tapping at the 
door. 

My heart stood still. It was 
the ghost, I thought; the ghost, 
for a dead certainty. The ghost 
with his awful lantern, and— 
looking for me. 

I opened that door as one opens 
doors in a dream, and there sure 


He must 
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enough stood a being with a lan- 
tern—no, not the ghost, only a 
blue-jacket. 

‘ Beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
man, tuuching his cap, ‘but the 
midshipman of the watch says, 
“ Please will ye come on board 
your own ship at once? the cook’s 
killed hisself ‘cause he couldn't 
get the copper to boil.”’ 

What a joyous feeling of relief ! 
No ghost; the cook had ‘killed 
hisself,’ that was all. 

One would have thought that 
the midshipman, under the cir- 
cumstances, ought to have applied 
to an undertaker, not a surgeon ; 
but guessing that the cook hadn’t 
killed hisself entirely, I lost no 
time in getting into the dingy and 
going on board. 

The poor fellow I found lying, 
half-dressed, on his back on deck. 
He had stabbed himself with an 
ordinary pocket-knife because the 
commander, a tall hard man, had 
been bullying him the day before. 
He wasn’t dead, but had lost much 
blood, and was hysterical and silly. 
I sent him to hospital, and I do 
not know what became of him. 

But what, the reader may well 
ask, has this to do with the Log 
of the Wanderoo? Nothing, I 
grant you; and if I’m forgiven for 
wandering from my subject, I 
pledge you the word of a British 
sailor I shall not digress again. 

* What's in a name? was to be 
the burden of the song of this 
chapter. I’ve tried to prove that 
there is something in the names 
of Navy ships. Take the Wan- 
deroo as a last sample. She 
was on a roving commission, hence 
the ‘Wander. But the Wan- 
deroo is a species of monkey. 
Well, we, the Wanderoos, were 
all monkeys, every one of us— 
powder-monkeys. 
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IV. 
THE DAYS WHEN WE WENT GIPSYING. 


WE were all of us pretty young 
in the Wanderoo. With the ex- 
ception of Pumpkin, we were all 
on the weather-side of thirty, 
some of us considerably up to 
windward too. So of course we 
were all as happy and merry as 
merry and happy could be. It 
was currently reported that Pump- 
kin had a wife, but he never said 
much about her—perhaps he 
thought all the more. McGregor, 
our engineer, was a roughish bit 
of metal, but a splendid fellow for 
all that, and it was quite a treat 
to smoke with him: he had such 
queer yarns to spin, and such 
queer broad Scotch ways of spin- 
ning them, that you couldn’t have 
helped being amused, had you 
been ever so dull and melancholy. 

We knew he was married, be- 
cause he couldn’t keep it secret. 
McGregor, when on deck, used to 
smoke uncomfortable-looking cut- 
ties, which he often held with his 
teeth, even when talking or laugh- 
ing; but he always used to take 
his pipe out of his mouth when 
he spoke of his wife, or his ‘ little 
body,’ as he fondly called her. 

‘Heigho!’ he would oftem say, 
with a far-away look in his light- 
blue eyes, ‘I wonder what the 
little body is doin’? 

And yet, strange to say, this 
worthy officer, after being abroad 
for a year or two, used to send one 
of his assistants to meet his wife 
at the station, and convey her on 
board. 

* You see,’ he explained to us, 
‘I’m a kind o’ shy. I dinna like 
ascene. Noo, ye know the little 
body canna vera weel throw her- 
self into my assistant’s arms at 
the station, and weep.’ 

But in spite of the facts that 
McGregor’s shirt-collars were not 


changed every day, that he wore 
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his cap on the after-part of his 
head, even on shore, and had three 
buttons mounted on his sleeve 
above the gold lace, that he had a 
plain face, and did not shave 
fashionably, we all liked him, and 
respected him none the less be- 
cause he seemed so fond of the 
little body he had left behind 
him. 

None of the rest of us had any 
tie at all on shore, and even I 
myself had quite forgotten my 
saucy Adeline long before we 
sat down to turtle dinner at As- 
cension, or climbed the cactus- 
covered braes of St. Helena. No 
wonder, then, that we felt as free 
as the wind, and as happy as 
sandflies in summer-time. 

Just abaft the mainmast was a 
favourite smoking-stand with us 
after tiffin, and it was here that 
McGregor told his very best 
stories. This was a kind of no 
man’s ground, you see ; for neither 
the gunner nor bo’s’n was out of 
order by coming that far aft, nor 
were we ward-room officers lower- 
ing our dignity by going that far 
forward. Even Smart, the first 
‘ luff,’ who preferred to tread the 
weather-side of the quarter-deck, 
often lingered here for a good 
five minutes to hear the end 
of a yarn before resuming his 
walk. 

McGregor was quietly broadly 
humorous, and his stories did not 
lose anything from his graphic 
delineation. But it was a posi- 
tive pleasure to see little Pay- 
master Pumpkin laughing. Laugh- 
ter seemed a spirit that took pos- 
session of him for the time being, 
wreathed his round face and eyes 
with smiles, shook him, convulsed 
him, made him bend forward, lift 
his leg and hit it, then as sud- 
denly straighten himself up to get 
the stitch out of his side, then 
hold back his head and laugh, 
shaking all over like a jelly-fish 
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with a fit of the ague, till the 
very men that clustered round 
the bows, although they hadn’t 
heard the yarn, caught the infec- 
tion, and joined the chorus; so 
in reality the roar of laughter 
beginning with Pumpkin rippled 
right round the ship. 

But Mr. McGregor never laughed 
a bit himself. 

On bright starlight evenings 
after dinner, whether lying at 
anchor or sailing—we didn’t steam 
more than we could help—from 
port to port of our tropical cruis- 
ing ground, we always gathered 
aft, and sat or lounged near the 
screw-well ; and there the captain 
would join us, and we knew he 
liked to. Had you been on the 
quarter-deck, all you could have 
seen of us would have been the 
bright ends of our cigars ; but you 
could have told from the sound of 
our voices that we were very com- 
fortable and merry indeed. 

Though Zanzibar was our head- 
quarters at the time of which 
l am writing, we went creeping 
around everywhere, among the 
many nameless but beautiful 
islands along the coast, down as 
far as Delagoa Bay, and up north 
far beyond the Line, to shores on 
which we never dared to land 
without cutlass and Colt. 

The special service in which 
the Wanderoo was at this time 
engaged was of a threefold na- 
ture; in other words, we were 
killing, or trying to kill, three 
birds with one stone. We were 
holding some mysterious kind of 
diplomatic intercourse with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, who, like 
most Eastern potentates, took 
his time to think over every- 
thing ; we were engaged survey- 
ing and sounding along the coast ; 
and we were hunting down slavers 
wherever we could find them. 
Sounding or surveying was slow 
work, and, if the truth must be 
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told, very silly; for new reefs 
appear on that coast as regularly 
every year as Christmas Annuals 
in England, and old ones change 
to islands or disappear entirely. 
The captain of a ship who should 
attempt to boldly cross a reef 
without two men in the chains, 
simply because the chart showed 
that he might do so, would be 
guilty of a recklessness that might 
lead to the destruction of his ship, 
and loss of life as well. 

No, to lie with banked fires, 
not far off a friendless and un- 
interesting shore, with the pitch 
bubbling in the seams even 
beneath the awning, and no- 
thing to do but lean over the 
bulwarks and long for luncheon, 
was certainly slow work. And 
it was worse if you went away in 
the boats and pottered around 
over the shoals. Fancy lolling 
in the stern-sheets, and listening 
for hours,at a stretch to the plash- 
plash of the falling lead-line, the 
dripping of the water from the 
rope as it was hauled home, and 
the constant sing-song of the men, 
‘And a half three,’ or ‘ By the 
deep five,’ and so on, ad nauseam. 
Native outrigger canoes would 
pass us sometimes, and must have 
wondered what kind of bait we 
were using, to fish so long and 
catch nothing at all. In these 
sounding trips, fishing was in 
reality not allowed, but I have 
taken many a bonny bonito on 
the sly, nevertheless, 

We were never sorry when 
these surveying cruises were over, 
and we could ‘ up steam’ and slip 
away round to Zanzibar again or 
Mozambique, as the case might 
be. The city or town of Zanzi- 
bar is nowadays almost too well 
known to need description. It 
is possibly one of the strangest 
places in the world. Wherever you 
wander, you wonder—wonder at 
its quaintness, its picturesque- 
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ness, often at its wealth and even 
beauty ; more often at scenes of 
indescribable squalor, cruelty, and 
wretchedness. In its population 
there are as many grades of so- 
ciety and castes as there are 
colours of complexion, from the 
perspiring cowrieladen ebony 
slave, who has no religion at all, 
who is not supposed even to own 
a soul, and whose body is liter- 
ally thrown to the dogs on the 
sea-beach ere the breath is well 
out of it, to the tall graceful 
toga’d Arab, with perfumed locks, 
gilded turban, and jewelled sword- 
belt, whom paradise and the houris 
are waiting to welcome, when he 
is done with life beneath the 
sun. 

But few besides the writer 
have ever penned a line about the 
beauty of the island of Zanzibar 
itself, its mango forests, its groves 
of orange, citron, and lime, its 
towering cocoa-palms, its plan- 
tains, bananas, and pine-apples, 
and its wondrous wealth of flowers 
and beauty—beauty that every- 
thing that grows or creeps or flies 

sses; why, even its lizards 
are of the deepest sea-green barred 
with crimson. 

My messmates and myself often 
went gipsying in those lovely 
woods. We always rode out on 
gaily caparisoned, small, but fiery 
Arab steeds borrowed from the 
Sultan's stables. We always rode 
out on these, but—well, we did 
not invariably ride back on them— 
we got unshipped sometimes ; for 
either those horses were the most 
unmanageable, self-willed beasts 
ever bestrode by Christian legs, 
or sailors cannot ride. 

But the kind of gipsying that 
my messmates and self enjoyed 
the most was boatcruising in 
pursuit of slavers. Our fleet 
usually consisted of two boats 
with crews amounting to about 
twentymen. The Wanderoo would 
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appoint a rendezvous where we 
were to be picked up, say two or 
three weeks after; then we parted 
with a cheer, away went the 
Wanderoo in one direction, and 
away went we in another. 

We were fully provisioned and 
armed. Our arms were rifles, cut- 
lasses, and revolvers, with car- 
tridges galore, and a few other 
nicknacks in the shape of axes 
and pikes. Our provisions did 
not extend to luxuries, and prin- 
cipally consisted of salt pork and 
biscuits, peas, beans, butter, coffee, 
sugar, water, quinine, and rum, 
On the latter we were not heavy, 
and usually preferred keeping it 
till after dinner in the evening; 
but the quinine, in the form of 
solution, was served out about 
twelve by the sun, when, the 
boats being ranged together, the 
doctor’s black bottle was solemnly 
pulled out of the locker, and a 
glass handed round to every man 
Jack, beginning with the officers. 
Bitter and nasty some might have 
called it; but our fellows nodded 
pleasantly to each other ere they 
tossed off their dram,* ‘making 
believe’ it was the best of good 
rum. 

Then, perhaps, just as we had 
finished, some one would sight a 
dhow, and immediately all the 
excitement of the chase began. 
If there was no wind, all the 
better for us—we got alongside 
all the sooner; for those dhows 
can sail faster far than any boat 
we can send after them, though 
not so fast as bullets can fly. We 
were sparing in the use of the 
latter, however, and of the rocket 
apparatus. We were not like a 
little midshipman friend of mine, 
and a true descendant of Midship- 
man Easy he was too, but only a 
child. I was in his boat—I'm not 
sure I wasn’t in. charge, though 
not nominally. However, we 
sighted a great savage-looking 
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hulk of a dhow, and gave chase. 
After an hour or two of hard 
pulling the dhow lowered her 
mainsail, when, to my astonish- 
ment, Midshipman Easy prepared 
to lie off and fire at her. 

‘I’m not going to board that 
great thundering thing yet a bit, 
doctor,’ he said. ‘Let us pepper 
her for an hour or so, and tho- 
roughly quieten her. 

‘But,’ I cried, ‘she makes no 
show of resistance.’ 

‘Never mind,’ was the reply ; 
‘she might, you know.’ 

But something very decisive 
that I whispered in his ear changed 
his mind, and we were on the 
dhow’s decks a few minutes after. 

Our luncheon was usually a 
very simple meal: perhaps a mor- 
sel of salt pork raw, and a biscuit 
steeped in the salt sea by way of 
giving it arelish. But better was 
this, we used to say, with peace 
and jollity, than a stalled ox with 
dissension. 

Breakfast was a far more enjoy- 
able meal. We were probably 
lying at anehor all night near the 
mainland, but would take a 
cruise round first thing in the 
morning, by way of putting an 
extra fine edge upon appetite. 
Then landing in some sandy cove 
on some nameless but beauti- 
ful island, a few of the handiest 
hands would be told off to light a 
fire and cook breakfast, while the 
rest of us went to bathe. The 
Naiads themselves might have 
envied us our plunging revels in 
that warm, delicious, sunlit sea ; 
memories of the time thus spent 
will dwell in my mind for aye. I 
may forget the islands themselves, 
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with their coral rocks, greenery of 
trees, and wealth of tropical foli- 
age and flora, but never the snowy 
sands, never the sparkling water, 
never the glorious sunshine. O, ye 
summer sojourners by Brighton or 
Scarborough, your minds 

and bodies wrapped in the gar- 
ments of conventionality, how 
little do ye know what sea-bath- 
ing really means ! 

But the toils of the day over, 
and the day itself nearing its 
close, before the sun went down, 
and darkness enshrouded us, we 
landed on the mainland, to cook 
our dinner and spend the evening 
as real travellers only know how 
to. We never failed to find our 
way to some native village, nor to 
purchase from them of the fat and 
fruit of the land. We demanded 
a market, and would not be 
denied, though we paid like men 
and Englishmen. But pen of 
mine is powerless to describe the 
flavour of the glorious soup and 
stew we concocted for our evening 
meal in that capacious caldron. 

Was it any wonder that after 
dinner the spirit of mirth at times 
took possession of us, and that, to 
the inspiring strains of Watkins’s 
guitar, wild breakdowns were 
danced on the beach, or that our 
men took unto themselves. part- 
ners from among the dusky daugh- 
ters of the Somalis, and extem- 
porised dances that would have 
puzzled and delighted Dan God- 
frey himself? What were we, 
after all, but sailors at play in the 
merry moonshine? Ah, but it 
was not always merry moonshine 
with us, as the next leaf from my 
log will sadly testify. 

GUILL, DE MER. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FOREIGNERS. 


A BALcony ran round the inner 
square of the Hoétel de la Con- 
ronne, and below it, in the paved 
court, stood tall old myrtles and 
orange-trees in light-green tubs. 
Vines and flowering creepers ran 
climbing up the supports of the 
belcony. Into it opened a corridor 
with large windows, paved with old 
red hexagonal tiles. The broad 
shallow-stepped staircase, and the 
large rooms on the first floor, were 
paved with the same tiles, and 
there was no carpet anywhere. 
Monsieur Cliquet’s grandfather, 
in the beginning of this century, 
was the first landlord of the inn. 
Before the Revolution, it had been 
the town house of an old noble 
family, which was entirely swept 
away in the troubles of those 
days. The Cliquet of to-day was 
an amiable energetic little man ; 
his wife was a sweet-looking gen- 
tle-mannered woman. The manage- 
ment of the house was very much 
left to Zénobie, the head femme de 
chambre, who, without any fuss 
or distraction, was everywhere 
at once, and kept all the wheels 
going with wonderful regularity. 
French people were very fond of 
the Couronne, and came there con- 
stantly in a seldom-failing stream. 
Many Tourlyon worthies break- 
fasted and dined there every day, 
and smoked their cigars in the 
court in the evening. With 
foreigners it was not quite so 
popular. Tourlyon was a little 
out of the way of regular tourists, 
and Zénobie was not fond of the 


English ; she ruled despotically 
over her own country-people, but 
these strangers were less easily 
managed. They complained some- 
times; they asked for troublesome 
things, and found fault with the 
bill. Still, there were great dif- 
ferences between them, and to 
those who knew how to behave, 
Zénobie was all graciousness. She 
did her best to send the others to 
the new staring Hétel de France, 
which some upstart had built a few 
years ago on the boulevards. 

Zénobie hated people who could 
not talk French, and wondered 
why they did not stay in their 
own country. As if French peo- 
ple ever wanted to go to England ! 
They were wise, and stayed at 
home, where one could be under- 
stood. These Englishwomen in 
their men’s hats and ulsters, try- 
ing to ask all sorts of ridiculous 
questions,—whether the beds were 
aired, for instance,—and objecting 
to let Adolphe, the gargon de 
chambre, bring in their coffee and 
hot water in the morning—bah! 
they were too laughable. Zéno- 
bie and Adolphe had a way of for- 
getting all these prejudices, and 
enjoying the disgust of the English- 
women. But they had very great 
respect to persons, and if they took 
a fancy to any one their memory 
became excellent. 

Mr. Mowbray, when he arrived 
with his wife and daughter that 
afternoon, conquered them at once. 
He spoke French very well, with 
a charming voice and accent. His 
manner to Zénobie was just as 
polite as to Madame Cliquet 
herself. Mrs. Mowbray, though 
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quieter, was equally agreeable in 
her way, and her daughter was 
evidently an angel. One look 
was enough ; the whole hotel was 
at her feet. 

Madame Cliquet gave her best 
rooms to these new guests; they 
were close to the top of the stairs. 
The beds were in alcoves, with 
red curtains drawn across them ; 
there were mirrors and marble- 
topped tables, and thick mats on 
the red floor. From the high 
windows one looked up and down 
the picturesque length of the 
Rue Notre Dame, strange old 
carved houses, with flowers grow- 
ing on their roofs and brightening 
their dark garret windows ; little 
quaint shops down below ; here 
and there the porte-cochére of 
some large house whose front 
windows were all shut up. Far 
away up the street, the Place 
Notre Dame lay in front of the 
cathedral ; a few yards below the 
hotel, a broad flight of steps led 
to the old church of St. Martin. 
There were plenty of people in the 
street, walking up and down, 
standing at the shop-doors, lean- 
ing out of the windows. A smart 
carriage came rattling over the 
stones; then a drag drawn by 
three great white horses, stepping 
proudly in their shaggy blue 
collars, and shaking their bells, 
while their dark-faced driver crack- 
ed his whip. 

Then the cathedral bells rang 
out, and St. Martin’s answered 
them in deeper, nearer tones ; and 
the sun shone dazzling on the 
flowers opposite, and Pauline 
Mowbray, who was standing at 
her window all this time, fasci- 
nated by the bright picture of 
the street, remembered that she 
ought to get ready for dinner. 
She heard her father and mother 
talking in the next room. Pre- 
sently he went down-stairs, and 

- Mowbray came into her 
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daughter’s room. She was one of 
those women, fresh, cheerful, and 
healthy, with beautiful hair and 
complexion, who look as if they 
could never grow old. Even a 
long journey has no power over 
their appearance ; they are never 
tired, never ruffled. Pauline, in 
spite of her beauty, was not her 
mother’s equal in all this. 

‘Yes, I know I am late,’ she 
said, ‘ but I could not tear myself 
away from the window. Whata 
delightful place this is! Mother, 
did you see that young French- 
man who passed us at the door? 

‘That very good-looking young 
man, you mean ?’ 

‘Yes. Poor fellow, his face 
has been haunting me ever since. 
Anything so sad—I wonder what 
can be the matter with him? And 
wonderfully handsome; but not 
like a man of the present day, 
somehow. He might have been 
on his way to the guillotine.’ 

‘ What fun it must be to have an 
imagination like yours, dear child! 
Your father was talking just now 
about your melancholy Marquis. 
He reminded him of somebody 
he met once in Paris, many years 
ago.’ 

* Melancholy Marquis! Do you 
know who he is, then? 

‘Not in the least. That is 
what your father called him, and 
I thought it a good description. 
There is the dinner-bell. Are 
you ready ? 

‘Yes,’ said Pauline. ‘ Did you 
ever see anything so charming as 
this hotel ? 

‘It is an old town house of 
somebody’s,’ said Mrs. Mowbray. 

‘Turned out in the Revolution. 
I shall dream of it,’ said Pauline. 

They found Mr. Mowbray in 
the dining-room—a long room, 
with brown panels and a polished 
floor. On the walls hung a num- 
ber of old pictures, some of them 
portraits, others hunting and bat- 
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tle scenes. Zénobie and. two 
waiters were hovering about, and 
several Frenchmen had already 
taken their places. 

Mr. Mowbray was young-look- 
ing, like his wife. He was tall, 
long-legged, and active, with no 
hair on his face, which was plea- 
sant, thoughtful, and peculiar. 
His light hair grew long, and 
curled at the ends. His manner 
was a little enthusiastic, and he 
gave one the idea of failing slightly 
in common sense. Yet he had 
proved himself wise in a very 
great matter—he had married a 
sensible woman. Since his mar- 
riage his relations had given up 
a Philistine thick-headed way 
they had of calling him ‘poor 
George.’ 

There were a good many nice- 
looking people at the table d’hite, 
Among them Pauline saw her 
Frenchman, but this time he was 
not alone. Two other young men 
were with him; they talked a 
good deal to each other, though he 
did not join in much. His eyes 
wandered now and then across 
the table towards the English 
party. He and his companions 
were evidently great favourites of 
Zénobie’s; she watched them 
with a smile on her face, and 
waited on them attentively. 

After dinner she came up to 
Mrs. Mowbray, and asked whether 
madame would like to walk in the 
garden? It was pretty enough, 
and there were roses there. Per- 
haps madame and mademoiselle 
were fond of roses? Ifso, would 
they please to gather any they 
liked? They received this offer 
very amiably ; and Zénobie, with 
her firm stately tread, led the way 
across the court, past the groups 
of tables and chairs, through a 
narrow passage, into the hotel 
garden. It was somewhat over- 
grown with shrubs and late strag- 
gling rose-bushes ; the grass was 
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long ; but there were paths wander- 
ing about, and on a little mound 
in the middle there was a pris- 
matic glass ball set on a post, 
which glittered wonderfully in the 
declining sun. There was also a 
green dishevelled old fountain, 
with gold-fish in its basin, and 
some queer foreign fowls behind a 
wire-fence. 

‘Brother officers, I suspect, 
not relations,’ said Mr. Mowbray, 
as he strolled with his wife and 
daughter among these attractions. 
‘It is only the tall fellow who 
reminds me of M. de Maulévrier, 
and he does remind me of him 
tremendously. Those two fierce- 
looking lads are not the least like 
him.’ 

‘Papa, I thought there was a 
strong likeness in the youngest— 
the boyish one,’ said Pauline. 

‘ As unlike as two men could 
be,’ said her father decidedly. 
‘But I shall find out. Stay here 
a few minutes while I get a cigar. 
We must go and look at the town 
presently.’ 

The two Englishwomen sat 
down on a little iron bench, and 
Pauline gathered a rose from a 
bush close by, and held it idly in 
her hand, looking at it. She was 
paler than usual, and some new 
thought or feeling had disturbed 
the tranquil peace of her brow 
and eyes ; there was a slight con- 
traction—a cloud upon the blue. 
She had travelled several hundred 


miles from Tourlyon. Mrs, Mow- 


bray felt it by instinct. 

‘That is a pretty rose,’ she 
said. ‘Do you know it? 

‘Yes. I forget its mame, Aunt 
Lucia has it,’ said Pauline gently. 
‘ And it is in the Rectory garden 
too. How odd it is to be so far 
away ! 

‘You have been such a home- 
bird all your life,’ said her mother, 
‘but you don’t enjoy things any 
the less, I think.’ 
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*O no—more; but one under- 
stands the meaning of things, and 
—you know,’ said Pauline, laying 
her hand on her mother's. 

Mrs. Mowbray held it fast for 
amoment, Neither she nor Paul- 
ine was often demonstrative, but 
their thoughts were both gone the 
same way, to hilly sheep-walks by 
an English sea, whose waters rose 
and fell against gray shelving 
cliffs. That old house under the 
hill had its music in the air, the 
wild song of the sea; and when 
the wind was blowing, those pines 
on the crest joined in with their 
lian harp. 

Here, in France, a distant band 
was playing airs from an opera, 
and then, like a grand protest 
from more earnest days, the cathe- 
dral chimes broke out suddenly, 
followed by St. Martin’s deep 
tones, and the more distant voice 
of other belfries. Pauline looked 
up smiling at her mother. Just 
then, round the turn in the path 
close to where they were sitting, 
came her father, and with him the 
melancholy Frenchman. 

Mr. Mowbray introduced the 
Marquis de Maulévrier to his wife 
and daughter with quite an air of 
triumph, a sort of ‘I told you so.’ 
Gérard’s face had brightened won- 
derfully. He smiled as 1.c looked 
from one to the other of his new 
acquaintances—the charming ori- 
ginal Englishman, his wife with 
her handsome kindly face, his 
lovely daughter. 

‘It is the most extraordinary 
thing, madame,’ he said to Mrs. 
Mowbray; ‘Monsieur Mowbray 
knew my father in Paris long 
ago—in fact, he had the honour 
of helping him to write a book. 
But we meet with so few English 
books in France,. monsieur, I 
really do not know what it was; 
I should have so much pleasure 
in reading it.’ 

‘You shall have it,’ said Mr. 
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Mowbray ; ‘but it never had much 
success. I called it Studies in 
the Great French Revolution. M. 
de Maulévrier most kindly got 
admittance for me to some of the 
oldest and finest libraries in Paris 
and elsewhere ; and he gave me 
a good many notes of his own— 
stories, traditions, and so forth. 
But the book was too Royalist in 
tone to take much with the pab- 
lic. Your family is sti}l Legitimist, 
I suppose ? 

‘ Certainly, monsieur.’ 

‘And yet your brothers are in 
the army ! 

The Marquis shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘France and the Republic 
are not yet the same thing,’ he 
said ; ‘they have not yet made it 


.impossible for us to serve our 


country. There are only three 
ways open to old-fashioned peo- 
ple like us—the church, the army, 


_and the navy ; or else we do no- 


thing.’ 

‘Is that your case? said Mr. 
Mowbray. 

* Yes,” answered Gérard, with 
something like a sigh. But then 
he looked up, and quite accident- 
ally met Pauline’s eyes looking at 
him with the same interest as 
before. Something seemed to tell 
him that these suddenly found 
people were his friends; that 
they liked him, were glad to see 
him, cared to know his history. 
And he felt the sort of exaltation 
that*'a knight of old may be sup- 
posed to have felt under the eyes 
of his lady, whether she cared for 
him or not. 

‘We are generally alone at 
Maulévrier, my mother and I,’ 
he said ; ‘I hunt, and shoot, and 
play the piano, that is all. I do 
not dislike it, except now and 
then when I grow restless.’ 

* And then, I suppose, you try 
what Tourlyon gaieties will do for 
you,’ said Mr. Mowbray. 

‘Tourlyon gaieties—ah, no!’ 
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said Gérard. ‘I came here to see 
my brother, and some people— 
old neighbours—who are living 
here. Madame, Monsieur Mow- 
bray is making me talk of nothing 
but myself. May I hope that 
you and mademoiselle are amusing 
yourselves well in France ? 

‘Very well, thank you,’ said 
Mrs. Mowbray. ‘ We are all fond 
of travelling, and the best part of 
it is that one makes pleasant ac- 
quaintances.’ 

‘I have never been abroad be- 
fore,’ said Pauline, ‘so it is all 
delightful to me. Have you ever 
been in England? 

‘Never, mademoiselle. I have 
often wished to go there, but we 
French people are such terrible 
stay-at-homes. Once I went with 
my mother into Spain. One can 
do that more easily ; there is no 
sea to cross.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you 
would mind the sea!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Mowbray. 

‘For myself, no. I was think- 
ing of my mother.’ 

Gérard hardly knew what he 
was saying: he was struck with 
wonder and delight at being 
addressed by Pauline without 
hesitation, as if it was quite a 
natural thing for them to talk 
together. He had read of Eng- 
lish girls in books, but they had 
not prepared him for this reality ; 
books never do. 

Victor had gone out with Léon 
immediately after dinner, and the 
Marquis thought he might devote 
himself for that evening to his 
new friends. He only just re- 
membered his father, who had 
died when he was a child; but 
there was an attraction for him 
in any one who had known his 
father ; thus Mr. Mowbray’s beau- 
tiful daughter was not his only 
claim to Gérard’s regard. They 
all walked together up the street 
to the cathedral. 
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The Place Notre Dame was half 
surrounded with gray old palaces, 
the Hotel de Ville, the Palais de 
Justice ; but on the right there 
was a row of tall houses, where 
poor people lived. These were 
partly wooden, partly clothed in 
overlapping slates. Their roofs 
went up in curious peaks; the 
black beams of each nodding gable 
were all warped and crooked with 
age; but every window was gay 
with flowers, and bright-faced 
women in snowy caps clattered in 
and out of the low dark shops be- 
low. Across the eastern side of 
the square lay the west front of 
the cathedral. The sun was sink- 
ing behind the turrets of the 
Hotel de Ville opposite; the 
square was in shadow ; but a glory 
of evening light glowed on the 
roughgranite face of the cathedral. 
The great doorways lay in the 
shade that was quickly advancing 
upwards ; but the upper half of 
the two towers, with the rich 
carving of their fagades, the im- 
mense rose-window, the rows and | 
groups of statues that stood so- 
lemnly in their places, battered 
and worn with the storms and 
wars of six or seven hundred 
years, yet in their old age more 
grand and beautiful than ever, 
were still in the full golden sun- 
shine of that June evening. Paul- 
ine never forgot her first visit to 
Tourlyon Cathedral. She and her 
father and mother and Gérard de 
Maulévrier walked together across 
the square, where white and gray 
doves were flying round the 
towers above their heads in the 
quiet air. They passed the little 
stall of ‘objets de piété,’ and 
went into the great doorway, where 
in the sudden twilight the poor 
blind man was sitting, rattling 
sous in a tin mug. Then into 
the vastness, silence, and almost 
darkness of the cathedral. 

Pauline had learnt a great deal 
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from her father about styles of 
architecture ; but she had also 
learnt from him to look first on 
the spiritual side of things, to 
ignore guide-books and measure- 
ments, and to trust always to her 
own impressions. To be sure, he 
was himself better than most 
guide-books ; for, having spent 
many years of his younger life 
abroad, and knowing history per- 
fectly well, he always knew what 
to look for and find in every town. 
There was a faint smell of incense 
hovering among those heavy pil- 
lars. Through the west window 
a flood of coloured light poured 
in across the church, and, flowing 
as far as the eastern bays of the 
choir, lingered on the high altar, 
the decorations of which glittered 
like plates of gold. A few women, 
a priest, a workman or two, were 
kneeling here and there, espe- 
cially before the altars in the 
many side-chapels, with their pic- 
tures, and stands of candles, and 
pots of artificial flowers. The 
whole thing made a strange im- 
pression on an English girl, used 
to the trim cathedrals of her 
native country. In this great 
stately old nave everything seem- 
ed so rough and homely; it be- 
longed to the people, this church. 
There was a wild picturesqueness, 
a naturalness about it all; even 
its flimsy decorations seemed as if 
they had been put there by 
faithful souls who knew no bet- 
ter. 

The choir-gates were locked, 
and it was too late to see the 
tombs and treasures of the cathe- 
dral. ‘They walked round the 
side-aisles of the nave, saying 
little. The Frenchman especially 
was silent, showing none of the 
irreverence that Pauline had been 
told by some people to expect 
from his nation. When they came 
out again into the Place Notre 
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Dame, the shadows had climbed 
and climbed, till now there 
was only one touch of gilding 
sunlight on the top of the south- 
ern tower. 

‘What do you think of it, 
Pauline ? said her father. 

‘I don’t know, papa ; it is like 
life,’ said Pauline. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle,’ said the 
Marquis earnestly. ‘There you 
see the life of our people. These 
statesmen of ours, who would take 
it all away, they are simply kill- 
ing France, do you see? and it is 
suicide to kill one’s country.’ 

‘Ah! Do you speak so strongly 
as that? said Mr. Mowbray. 
‘Come along, then ; let us talk 
politics, because I don’t altogether 


‘agree with you.’ 


‘ As you please, monsieur ; but 
I hate politics, and know no- 
thing about them,’ said Gérard. 


-*I can only tell you my convic- 


tions.’ 

* And they are that all the old 
ways are the best?’ 

* Not at all,’ said Gérard, with 
emphasis. 

Mrs. Mowbray and her daughter 
did not yawn, like M. de Brye’s 
dog, as they listened to the views 
of this young Royalist ; for they, 
like many other people who get 
all their knowledge of France 
from a Paris correspondent or 
some disinterested person who has 
travelled about among the large 
towns, gathering information from 
lawyers, doctors, manufacturers, 
and so forth, did not know much 
of that large silent class which M. de 
Maulévrier represented. A class 
which has only to get free of 
its own and other people’s preju- 
dices to be a fit leader for any 
civilised nation. But true civili- 
sation is still far away, and the 
reign of the educated is farther 
still, and seems to retire, instead 
of advancing, so that the best 
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among the French are likely to 
get less and less of their fair share 
in ruling their country. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PAULINE’S NEW FRIEND. 


Paving did not sleep well 
that night; her dreams were 
troubled, and. she woke early 
in the morning to listen to the 
striking hours as they went by, 
and to the noises in the wak- 
ing street-—heavy wheels rum- 
bling, whips cracking, sabots clat- 
tering. She lay awake thinking 
of the day before, of her father’s 
strange meeting with M. de Mau- 
lévrier. She asked herself what 
made this new acquaintance so 
different from an Englishman, 
and, in fact, from every one she 
had ever met? She thought of 
him as she had looked at him— 
frankly, simply, and intently, 
without any attempt to deceive 
herself about’ the interest she felt 
in him. She was very happy, for 
she was only a girl, afterall. The 
sweetest little smile was curling 
her lips as she wondered whether 
they would see much of him to-day. 

She went out before breakfast 
with her father. They wandered 
through the old blackened streets, 
full of life and colour, where 
people paused in their work, and 
smiled their admiration of the 
‘belle Anglaise’ as she went by. 
Here and there a low stone arch 
carried the street over a quiet 
little dark stream, which stole 
along between the backs of tall 
old houses, their walls stained 
with every shade of green and 
brown dampness, The lower half 
of such a picture would have been 
-dismal enough if the windows 
‘had: not had flowers in them, 
with long green tendrils running 
down to the water; while the 
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broad bright sunshine flowed 
down between the nodding roofs, 
lighting up the dormer windows, 
with their square black coifs, and 
the long poles that stuck out of 
them, where blue blouses and 
shirts were hanging out to dry. 

Further on, Mr. Mowbray and 
Pauline came out of these narrow 
streets upon a quiet little quay by 
the Yonne, not many yards above 
one of the large bridges, but quite 
out of the way of traffic. The 
gardens of private houses ran 
down to the river here; there 
were willows hanging over corners 
of gray wall, and lightly dipping 
themselves into the clear green 
water. A great washing was 
going on. Each garden had its 
door opening on a little patch of 
stones by the river's brink, and 
at almost every one an old woman 
or a girl was busy beating and 
rinsing herclothes. By the quay 
there was a long wooden shed 
full of women; they knelt in 
boxes on the green slippery 
planks, and washed and talked, 
and made the place ring with 
laughter. 

Mr. Mowbray began to talk to 
an old woman who was standing 
by, and several merry-faced girls 
stopped their work to listen, with 
eyes fixed on him and Pauline. 
There was nothing rude or un- 
pleasant in their stare. Pauline 
was attracted by their sweet bright 
faces, and went close up to the 
shed to talk to them; but then 
they were seized with shyness. 
They laughed, and set to work 
again, making great splashes in 
the water. The air seemed full 
of sunshine ; the laughing voices 
rippled with the river. 

- Then the:finishing touch was 
given to the interest of that morn- 
ing by the sudden. appearance.of 
Monsieur de Maulévrier. His 


‘brother Victor was with him. 


Gérard introduced him to his 
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English acquaintances. Both 
young men shook hands with 
Mr. Mowbray, and made low 
bows to Pauline. The blanchis- 
seuses were forgotten, and they all 
walked together to the bridge, 
which brought them to the lower 
end of the Rue Notre Dame. 
Pauline thought that, after all, 
the difference between French 
and English gentlemen was not so 
very great. She walked on in 
front with Gérard, up the long 
winding street, while her father 
followed with Victor. Her com- 
panion began asking for her 
mother, and hoping that she was 
not too fatigued. Then he ex- 
plained that he and his brother 
were engaged to breakfast with 
some friends, but that he could not 
let the morning pass without see- 
ing those other friends that he 
had made so unexpectedly. 
Gérard was not a man of much 
conversation. He could talk to 
Monsieur and Madame de Brye, 
when it was his duty and did not 
interest him; he had also been 
able to talk last night, when Mr. 
Mowbray drew him out on poli- 
ties. He could talk for hours 
with people who knew and under- 
stood him—such as his old tutor, 
M. Olivier; but with a young 
Englishwoman, whom he admired 
hopelessly and beyond expression, 
the finding of words was a serious 
difficulty. Pauline hardly realised 


the impression she had made on- 


this tall Frenchman with his 
melancholy eyes. There certainly 
was a charm about him; she felt 
sorry for him, and supposed he 
was not used to talking to girls. 
So she talked to him, looking up 
with the sweet unconsciousness 
which other people, before Gérard 
de Maulévrier, had found irresis- 
tible. . She told him how they 
had been walking throngh the 
old streets, and making friends 
’ with the washerwomen. 


~gaid Gérard. 
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‘ How cheerful they all look! 
she said. ‘Our poor people at 
home are not really discontented, 
I think, but they look so grave 
about everything. Most of yours 
seem light-hearted. The women 
especially have such good faces.’ 

‘Still, French people are sadder 
than they used to be,’ said Gérard. 
‘But you are right—they are 
very good, our peasants, ‘They 
bear their misfortunes well, and 
struggle on to better times. You 
do not know many of the French, 
mademoiselle ? 

‘No, very few,’ said Pauline, 
smiling. ‘I ought not to have 
any opinion about them yet.’ 

‘ All that you have said is per- 
fectly right, answered Gérard. 


.‘ But I was thinking you cannot 


judge two nations from the same 
point de vue. Monsieur Mowbray, 
your father, knows us very well. 


. Why has he never brought you 


to France before? 

‘He thought I should under- 
stand it all better if I did not see 
it till I was grown up,’ said 
Pauline. ‘That was one reason. 
Then we are not at all rich—there 
are a good many of us—’ she 
stopped, colouring a little; and 
then, seeing that he was looking 
and listening with the deepest 
interest, she thought she had 
better go on. ‘I have five bro- 
thers and sisters. All that makes 
it not easy to get away.’ 

‘Ah! and your brothers are 
happy?’ said Gérard, half in the 
tone of a question. 

‘ They are like other boys, dear 
troublesome fellows,’ said Pauline. 
‘It is hard work to amuse them 
on a wet day.’ 

‘Do you amuse them? They 
are very fortunate—it ought mot 
to be hard work. I picture:'to 
myself an English home as some- 
thing so cheerful and contented,’ 
‘Every one with 
his own taste; books and music 
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all over the house ; dogs, horses, 
children. Are you really so happy, 
mademoiselle ?” 

‘I think we are very happy, 
though we don’t always know it,’ 
answered Pauline. ‘At least—’ 
she stopped herself again, and 
looked a little yrave. 

‘At least—’ he repeated, in a 
low voice. 

‘O, nothing! Are you fond of 
the sea? 

‘I love it very much.’ 

‘Then you would like my home. 
It is five minutes’ walk from the 
sea, in a hollow of the downs, with 
fir-trees up above, and such lovely 
flowers. Things grow there as 
well as in Devonshire. Myrtles 
and camellias stay out of doors 
all the winter.’ 

‘ Have you any neighbours? 

*O, yes; we are close toa town. 
We look down over it. So of 
course there are plenty of peo- 
ple. And what is your home 
like ? 

‘My home! It is in a desert. 
Youcannot imagineanything more 
lonely. An old tumbledown 
house, standing in the midst of 
forests, where we hunt the wolf and 
the wild boar. The nearest town 
is three leagues off, and we have 
no neighbours but the peasants. 
Except the curé; but you would 
hardly call him society, though he 
is a most enlightened man.’ 

‘You and your mother live 
there alone ? 

‘Generally. My brothers are 
not often there.’ 

‘Madame de Maulévrier must 
be very dull sometimes. Is there 
no one with her now? 

‘No; she is alone. But she 
finds a great deal todo. She is 
very practical, and I have never 
heard her complain.’ 

Just then an idea rushed into 
his mind and took possession of 
it. Could anything be a more 
strange and poetical contrast—a 


more interesting adventure—than 
to bring this English girl to visit 
his mother at Maulévrier? 

‘Ah, mademoiselle,’ he said, 
‘could you understand that such 
a place as Maulévrier is not al- 
ways sad and desolate? When 
the trees are all in leaf, and the 
birds singing, and the clouds 
chasing each other across that 
waving plain of forest—yes, there 
are days when you would feel a 
solemn cheerfulness, a satisfaction 
in being alive ; for, after all, there 
is as much life in the country as 
in the town. Or have you a great 
dread of being far from crowds ? 

Something in Pauline answered 
instantly to his enthusiastic tone. 
She looked up at him with smiling 
eyes. 

‘I believe your home is very 
beautiful’ she said. ‘I don’t 
think I ever saw anything like it.’ 

‘If you would only come and 
see it, then! Do not say no at 
once! I should have much to 
show you—and Monsieur and 
Madame Mowbray. I could give 
him materials for another book ; 
we have old stories enough in 
our family. Would you be very 
much ennuyée, mademoiselle, 
with afew days at Maulévrier? 

‘I am sure I should enjoy it 
very much indeed,’ said Pauline, 
and perhaps she looked even more. 
‘But I don’t know—you must 
settle it with papa.’ 

‘Of course I shall arrange it 
all. A thousand thanks, made- 
moiselle. You are too good. You 
make me the happiest man in the 
world.’ 

He certainly looked happy 
enough, as they stopped at the 
hotel entrance to wait for the 
others, who were a few yards be- 
hind. He was smiling; there 
was colour in his face, and a sort 
of glow in his eyes, as he stood 
and looked at her. It seemed as 
if, in this girl’s presence, all his 
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troubles were forgotten, his me- 
lancholy had vanished ; he could 
realise nothing but her. Victor, 
as he walked up with Mr. Mow- 
bray, stared at his brother, smiled 
a little, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. None of the others noticed 
this. Something was said about 
meeting in the public gardens in 
the afternoon, where the band of 
Léon’s regiment was to play. Then 
Pauline and her father turned into 
the hotel, and the young men put 
their hats on and walked up the 
street together. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


Victor DE MavLEvRrier listened 
quietly to his brother’s praises of 
the English people. He allowed 
that Mr. Mowbray was intelligent 
and that his daughter was pretty. 
But he was unlike most of his 
countrymen in having no fancy 
for the English, and he only 
thought these good specimens of 
a disagreeable nation. 

‘You think her pretty /’ said 
Gérard rather indignantly. ‘She 
is beautiful !’ 

‘Ah, pardon! that is a great 
word,’ said Victor. ‘A bright 
complexion—she has lived on 
bread-and-milk—and a pair of 
fine blue eyes. Her history is 
written on her face. An amiable, 
contented young woman— nothing 
more.’ 

‘Can any one be so blind!’ ex- 
claimed Gérard. ‘ That is all you 
can see in Mademoiselle Mow- 
bray’s face! And indeed, if there 
was nothing more, what you de- 
scribe scarcely deserves con- 
tempt.’ 

‘Contempt ! my dear brother, 
you quite misunderstand me.’ said 
Vietor, perceiving that Gérard 
was inclined to. be angry. ‘ That 
ingenuous freshness has no doubt 


a beauty of its own. I only say 
that it does not attract me.’ 

‘Ah, I remember—you do not 
believe in good women.’ 

‘ But certainly, when did I say 
that ? 

Gérard was silent. Presently 
Victor laughed good-humouredly, 
and went on, 

*I am ready to admire your 
English ladies, mon cher, as much 
as you please ; and as to the father, 
he is an amusing man, and speaks 
French wel Do you mean to 
introduce them to Madame de 
Brye ? 

* Most likely, this afternoon,’ 

said Gérard. ‘And there is an- 
other thing I mean to do—to ask 
them to Maulévrier.’ 
- ‘Indeed!’ said Victor, with a 
little movement of surprised re- 
signation. ‘ What will our mo- 
ther say to that? But you know 
hest.’ 

‘She is always glad to see any 
one who knew our father. And 
I wish to show them that country, 
it will be new to them ; they have 
nothing like it in England.’ 

‘ England is too small to hold 
Maulévrier,’ said Victor. ‘ But 
do you think this plan is the very 
wisest you could have made ¢ Con- 
sidering everything—yon must 
forgive me, but I am the most 
pradent man in France—it seems 
to me that just now you have a 
good deal on your hands. There 
might be complications ; I would 
reflect, if I were you.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean 
by complications,’ said Gérard ; 
‘but all that is too late now. I 
suggested it to Mademoiselle 
Mowbray just now, as we walked 
up the street.’ 

‘Is it possible!’ ‘said Victor ; 
‘then I have nothing more to say. 
When will it be? You will write 
to my mother, of course.’ 

‘I don’t know; next week. 
She will send the caléche, and I 
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shall go with them ; you too, I 
suppose ? 

‘There will not be room for 
me,’ said Victor. ‘ Let me see, 
I shall go on before, and prepare 
madame for her visitors. Cliquet 
will let me have a dog-cart, or 
else I shall go by train.’ 

‘You must not prejudice her 
against them.’ . 

* Not I: I shall tell her exactly 
what you say about them. Voila! 
The strongest Anglophile could 
not do more than that.’ 

Gérard felt nothing but plea- 
sure at his brother's change of 
tone. He and Victor had always 
been good friends, though as differ- 
ent as two young men could be. 
And now, when his brothers had 
just given up their rights to him 
so readily, he felt as if he owed 
them all something more than 
ordinary regard. 

They arrived in excellent spirits 
at the house on the boulevard. 
Mademoiselle de Brye had been 
dreading this visit, haunted by 
the talk and the parting of yester- 
day. She thought Gérard was 
angry with her, and, with all her 
indifference to him, the idea was 
disagreeable. But to her surprise 
he came in looking happier than 
she had ever seen him, and in his 
greeting of herself she saw no 
signof his remembering their little 
quarrel of the day before. This 
again displeased Francoise, and 
chilled any small feeling of re- 
pentance she might have had. 
She thought this man was too 
provoking, one day expecting such 
great things from her, such absurd 
exaltations, and looking miserable 
all the time; the next, showing 
no particular interest in her, but 
' full of a new life and brightness 
that she could not understand. 
What was to be made of such a 
fiancé as this ¢ 

Francoise listened with lowered 
eyelashes as he talked to her 
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father and mother in the salon 
after breakfast, and told them of 
his new English acquaintances. 
M. de Brye was deeply interested. 
Madame de Brye looked a little 
stiff ; she knew no English, and 
in her mind felt scornful of them. 
But she listened attentively to all 
Gérard had to say. 

Victor, who had been standing 
in the window, moved gradually 
round behind a sofa, till he found 
himself near Frangoise. She was 
quite aware of this manceuvre, and 
welcomed him with a slight, con- 
scious smile. Victor’s manner was 
friendly and admiring ; there was 
also a shade of sentiment in it, or 
rather of interest, such as a young 
man might naturally feel towards 
his future sisterin-law. Fran- 
coise’s odd little face softened as 
he talked to her. It was rather 
adventurous of him to arrange a 
private conversation in this way ; 
however, she was anything but 
annoyed. Victor talked about 
meeting in the gardens that after- 
noon, about Léon’s regiment, and 
then about his own. Then he 
suddenly went back to old days at 
the Maison Blanche, asking her if 
she remembered this and that 
adventure among squirrels, and 
chestnuts, and wild flowers. 

‘ Tam glad you are coming there 
this summer,’ he said. ‘It will 
be like old times again.’ 

‘Shall you be there? asked 
Frangoise. ‘I do not know about 
old days. I think | shall die of 
dismalness. It is true, I never 
think of those woods without 
shivering. When one was achild, 
it was amusing enough. But 
will not you be gone back to your 
regiment?’ 

‘ Not at first, I hope,’ said Vic- 
tor. ‘I must’ pay a‘long visit to 
Maulévrier. To begin with, there 
will be Gérard’s English friends 
to entertain.’ 

‘ Arethey going there? I should 
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like to see them. -I have some- 
times seen English in Paris, and 
they always look so odd; they 
have the air—how shall I say it? 
—of wearing clothes made for 
somebody else.’ 

Madame de Brye had now 
found out that her daughter and 
Victor de Maulévrier were chat- 
tering together in a corner. So 
she left the Comte and Gérard to 
their talk about England, and ad- 
vanced towards these two. She 
also liked Victor, who was more 
comprehensible than his brother 
to the usual run of minds. 

‘Well, Monsieur Victor,’ said 
she graciously, ‘are you, too, in 
love with these English ladies ? 

‘An impossible state of things, 
madame, as long as I live among 
French ladies,’ answered Victor. 

‘Ah, I am_ glad you are so 
patriotic. Your brother seems 
quite carried away. And Mon- 
sieur Léon—has he lost his*heart 
too ? 

‘He has not had the honour of 
being introduced to them. But 
I think I can answer for Léon’s 
faithfulness,’ said Victor. * You 
must forgive Gérard, madame. 
He is something of a poet; and 
those sort of people have their 
fancies,’ 

‘I have no fault to find with 
him,’ said Madame de Brye, smil- 
ing a little contemptuously. ‘ Seri- 
ously, though, what are these 
people? Are they noble? Ought 
one to take any notice of them? 

‘ Not noble, I think,’ said Vic- 
tor. ‘ But trés-bien. They might 
very well be somebody in their 
own country. Their name is 
Mowbray.’ 

‘Ah, Mowbray ! 
80 impossible as many English 
names,’ said Madame de Brye. 

Victor considered himself a 
‘great philosopher of the Cynic 

‘school, if his position was to be 
defined strictly. Feeling himself 
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superior to his fellow-mortals, he 
liked to watch and dissect their 
motives. The weaknesses of other 
people were a source of quiet 
amusement to him. Having al- 
ways expected, and been prepared 
for, the arrangement which was 
to shelve him as a younger bro- 
ther for life, he took it as a neces- 
sary part of life, a disagreeable 
necessity. Perhaps this shutting 
up of the gates of ambition was 
more painful to him than to either 
of his cheerful young brothers, 
Léon and Jules, because he had a 
good deal of worldly cleverness ; but 
no one was likely to find out that 
Victor ever felt himself wronged. 

This afternoon he was amused 
by Madame de Brye’s curiosity 
about the English ladies. She 
was dying to see them, that was 
quite plain, and to know all about 
them, though she did not choose 
to ask many questions. Gérard’s 
new enthusiasm interested her 
much more than it did her 
daughter, who was painfully indif- 
ferent. So Victor thought at first ; 
but, after all, he was not sure. 
Francoise looked across at Gérard, 
and he thought that in the glance 
there was both anger and wounded 
pride. This was a little beyond 
Victor's understanding, for he 
knew nothing of the interview 
yesterday. Did Fanni like Gérard 
se much that she was already jeal- 
ous, and could not bear to hear 
him praise other women ? She was 
certainly a strange little’creature. 

Early in the afternoon they all 
got into a large carriage and drove 
to the public garden at the other 
end of the town. There they got 
out, and, leaving the carriage near 
the gates, walked slowly through 
the broad smooth avenues. ‘Two 
or three fountains were playing ; 
the high jets of water waved 
against the deep-blue sky like 
long plumes. of the finest silver 
feathers, and then flew off like 
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showers of diamonds in the soft 
wind that was blowing. All 
about the fountains there were 
brilliant beds of flowers and tall 
groups of leafy plants—aloes with 
their rare white flowers, delicate 
grasses that rustled and trembled 
in the. air. From this centre 
branched off high double avenues 
of elms, with a floor of even 
gravel, and many seats in the 
shade. Near the fountains, on a 
square of shady grass, stood the 
gaily-painted pavilion where the 
band played. The garden sloped 
down southwards to the river and 
an ornamental bridge, over which 
crowds of people came flowing 
all the afternoon ; there was room 
for them all. Several smart car- 
riages, like Madame de Brye’s, 
were drawn up near the gates; 
ladies in Paris dresses, a good 
many officers in uniform, and 
little boys and girls in embroi- 
dered garments, were strolling 
about talking to their friends. The 
good bourgeoisie of Tourlyon was 
also largely represented ; aud all 
among the smartest gowns and 
bonnets moved dark-eyed peasant- 
women in their clean frilled caps 
—nothing so becoming could 
have been bought in Paris—with 
their merry elves of children, and 
their husbands in black caps and 
clean blouses. 

Monsieur de Brye had to talk 
to one acquaintance after another. 
His wife and daughter wandered 
about in the shade with the two 
young men, while the band play- 
ed a spirited battle-march, almost 
a dancing measure. Madame de 
Brye, tall and thin, was all wrap- 
ped in black silk and lace; she 
looked distinguished, and waved 
her large black fan slowly. Fran- 
goise was entirely dressed in blue. 
The colour was not very becom- 
ing to her, and made her look 
paler than usual; but she was 
not just then particularly discon- 
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tented. Gérard, perhaps rather 
conscience-stricken, had taken 
possession of her that afternoon 
as he had never done before. He 
would walk beside her and talk 
to her; and though she might 
have found Victor’s conversation 
more amusing, it was impossible 
not to feel pleased at such atten- 
tion from Gérard. To-day, too, 
he was more like other men; he 
did not sentimentalise, but talked 
about ordinary things, and laugh- 
ed pleasantly at his companion’s 
sharp little remarks. Frangoise 
began to think that any one so 
handsome and _ well-mannered 
could not make himself very dis- 
agreeable; the fog that veiled her 
future life began to lift a little. M. 
de Maulévrier might, of course, 
be less absent-minded ; but that 
was his natural oddity, which 
could not be helped. If he would 
only be cheerful and good-humour- 
ed,and not expect impossibilities 
from his wife, such as being con- 
tent at Maulévrier, they might, 
after all, get on tolerably well. 
They had been standing in a 
group under the elm-trees, near 
the middle fountain, but just out 
of reach of its spray, with a damp 
sweet air blowing from it in their 
faces. Monsieur de Brye was 
still in request among his friends. 
Léon had come up to them; he 
was better looking than Victor, 
and made a very handsome little 
officer. Seeing that Gérard and 
Frangoise were busy talking to 
each other, he followed Victor's 
example in devoting himself to 
Madame de Brye, who presently 
sat down on a bench close by, 
and was well amused with a talk- 
ative young man on each side of 
her. She was not quite at ease 
in letting Frangoise stand apart 
with Gérard, though they were 
only a yard or two away; but 
none of her acquaintances were 
in sight at the moment, and she 
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thought it so very desirable that 
those two should become friends 
that she determined to indulge 
them for once. So they stood 
there quite d l’Anglaise for a few 
minutes. What they were talk- 
ing about it would be difficult 
to say. Paris, the fashion, the 
theatres these were favourite 
subjects with Francoise, though 
she knew little enough of them. 
Gérard knew more in one sense, 
and less in another. He hated 
Paris in theory, and thought it 
the centre of all tyranny and dis- 
order. But he was not prejudiced 
enough to care to oppose Francoise 
in her little ravings. He stood 
with a rather dreamy smile on his 
face, listening and answering, 
sometimes looking away with a 
long searching gaze round the 
gardens. Francoise wondered 
once or twice what he was look- 
ing for ; and then suddenly caught 
sight of some people on the other 
side of the great fountain. 

‘Ah, there they are, your Eng- 
lish friends,’ she said. 

Gérard saw them too. He 
hesitated a moment. 

‘May I go to them? Madame 
de Brye was good enough to say 
that I might introduce them—’ 

*O yes, go. I beg you will,’ 
said Francoise, walking back to 
her mother. 

Gérard had no time to think of 
her as he hurried round the foun- 
tain. There was the object of his 
enthusiasm, with her agreeable 
parents, coming smiling to meet 
him, Miss Mowbray’s eyes looked 
bluer than ever that afternoon ; 
the too might, perhaps, feel that 
this was a happy occasion. After 
& few minutes, Gérard remem- 
bered to tell Mrs. Mowbray that 
tome friends of his were most 
mxious to make her acquaint- 
ace. 

‘They have a house here,’ he 
‘plained; ‘but they are old 
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friends and neighbours of my 
family. We are very intimate 
with them. We shall find them 
under the trees yonder.’ 

Madame de Brye, however, was 
polite enough to meet them half- 
way. As soon as she saw the 
party, pointed out to her by Fran- 
coise, coming in her direction, she 
got up and went towards them, 
followed by her daughter, the two 
young Maulévriers, and Monsieur 
de Brye, who had just rejoined 
his family. So French and Eng- 
lish met in the very middle of 
the garden, observed by Tourlyon 
eyes, to which, well dressed as 
they were, the foreigners appeared 
as something outlandish. 

Pauline has often thought since 
of that meeting under the blue 
sky in the gardens, the band 
playing a wild waltz that filled 
all the air, Gérard de Maulévrier, 
with his courteous eager manner, 
presenting her and her people to 
the Comte and Comtesse de Brye, 
Mademoiselle de Brye, his brother, 
the Vicomte de Mauléyrier. The 
gentlemen's low formal bows, the 
deep inclinations of the ladies, 
her father smiling with his hat 
off, and taking the limp fingers 
that Monsieur de Brye offered 
him. Pauline at once decided 
that she liked M. de Brye the 
best of the family. The ladies 
looked stiff; the girl in blue, 
with her faded complexion and 
peculiar eyes, gazed with a curi- 
ous scrutiny which did not quite 
fit in with Pauline’s ideas of 
French politeness. 

But this was only at the first 
moment. They were all very 
pleasant afterwards. The four 
ladies sat down under the trees, 
with the three young men in 
attendance. M. de Brye took 
Mr. Mowbray away to show him 
some of the rare plants and shrubs 
in the garden. Pauline thought 
how odd it would be in England 
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to find herself sitting quite silent 
beside her mother, like the French 
girl at the other end of the bench. 
Madame de Brye gave her whole 
attention to Mrs. Mowbray, and 
asked her all sorts of funny little 
questions about life in England, 
showing the greatest surprise at 
her answers. Gérard and his 
brothers seemed to think that it 
was their duty to listen. Fran- 
coise also listened, nodding and 
lifting her eyebrows now and 
then. She evidently thought life 
in England a very grotesque affair. 

Things grew more lively when 
M. de Brye and Mr. Mowbray 
came back. The Comte was tull 
of jokes and compliments; and 
some spirited talk went on be- 
tween the four elders, the younger 
people still listening meekly. 
Pauline grew a little tired of the 
silent neighbourhood of Léon, who 
stood quite near her, but did not 
attempt to speak, or even to look 
at her. He was either afraid or 
indifferent. He seemed absorbed 
in listening to M. de Brye’s 
amusing speeches. Sometimes he 
laughed to himself, suddenly show- 
ing white teeth under his dark 
moustache, and looked at his 
brothers; but Miss Mowbray 
might not have been there at all 
for any notice he took of her. 
She thought the manners of young 
Frenchmen—except, of course, M. 
le Marquis—might easily be im- 
proved. On the whole, she was 
not very sorry when they all got 
up, Léon made his bow and 
vanished, and the De Brye party, 
with Gérard and Victor, walked 
away to their carriage, Gérard 
first saying to Mr. Mowbray, ‘I 
shall see you this evening,’ and 
taking leave of his English friends 
with a smile that made up for 
other people’s deficiencies. 

In the next few days they saw 
a good deal of Monsieur and 
Madame de Brye, who, finding 


that they gave great pleasure to 
Gérard by attention to his father’s 
old acquaintance, and seeing that 
the Mowbrays themselves were 
quite comme-il-faut, gave up their 
usual exclusiveness, and were very 
civil to them. As a general rule, 
foreign travellers might as easily 
have been received on intimate 
terms in a convent of cloistered 
nuns as in a house like M. de 
Brye’s. Mr. Mowbray thought it 
all great fun: he liked foreigners 
and their ways. His wife was 
not quite so much enchanted. 
She neither cared for Madame de 
Brye nor her daughter, and she 
did not assent very heartily to 
her husband’s remark that it was 
a capital thing for Pauline to see 
something of good French society. 

‘It can’t do Pauline mach good 
to be with a girl like Mademoi- 
selle de Brye,’ she said. ‘ They 
have not two ideas alike, or a 
word to say to each other. They 
have been brought up so differ- 
ently, for which one is thankful.’ 

‘If they never speak to each 
other there is no great harm done,’ 
said Mr. Mowbray. ‘ But that is 
a new feature in Polly. I thought 
she could always talk to every- 
body.’ 

‘ And there are all those young 
men about the house every day,’ 
his wife went on. ‘ However— 
see what it is to live in a free 
country—I don’t believe they 
even dare to tell themselves that 
Pauline is pretty—a fortunate 
thing too, for what would aunt 
Lucia say? 

‘Except the Marquis: he ad- 
mires her uncommonly,’ said Mr. 
Mowbray. ‘As a beautiful pic- 
ture, you know. Don’t alarm your- 
self in the least: nothing else is 
possible. His mother will find 
the right wife for him. He is far 
too good a fellow to strike out 
for himself.’ 

‘ Dear me, how miserable! Not 
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that I wish it, of course, though 
he is charming. You don’t really 
mean, George, that we are going 
to Manlévrier? 

‘ After Madame de Maulévrier’s 
civil letter I don’t see how we 
can refuse. Don’t set yourself 
against it. Polly and I are the 
majority : we shall carry it. She 
wants to go as much as I do, 
That will be a glimpse of French 
life, if you like. This is nothing 
, bo it.’ 

‘IT hope no harm will come of 
it. I have a little presentiment,’ 
said Mrs. Mowbray. 

‘Nonsense! You are afraid of 
the Marquis. I tell you, you may 
trust a Frenchman to make a pru- 
dent arrangement. I wish he was 
capable of something rash. I 
ay like him still better than 

do.’ 

‘I hope you are right. At any 
rate, I trust Pauline. She takes 
a great interest in him, though, 
George.’ 

‘Why, you'll drive me mad. 
What in the world has brought 
you into this nervous state ? 

‘I am not nervous; but one 
can’t help thinking—’ 

‘Don’t think. Enjoy yourself. 
I would never have come to 
France if I had known you were 
going to think. I tell you, as to 
Gérard de Maulévrier, the thing 
is impossible — unnatural — it 
couldn’t happen if it tried. Are 
you satisfied now? 

‘O, certainly, answered Mrs. 
Mowbray ; and she said no more. 

From all this, which was said 
when they had been a few days 
at Tourlyon, it is plain that they 
had not discovered Gérard’s en- 
gagement to Francoise de Brye— 
4 curious comment on arrange- 
ments of the kind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AMONG THE ORANGE-TREES. 


Pavtine and her mother were 
used to Mr. Mowbray’s enthusi- 
asms. He was always discovering 
hidden geniuses— people who bore 
out some theory of his, and had 
never been understood before. 
He was a happy man,-who did 
not know what it was to be bored. 
Life to him was a chain of inter- 
ests, to which new links were 
added constantly. When he 
wrote that book of Revolution 
sketches, France was everything, 
and the Marquis de Maulévrier 
had been more than a pleasant 
helpful acquaintance; he had 
been to Mr. Mowbray a typical 
Frenchman of the grand old ré- 
gime. Gérard, like and yet un- 
like his father, interested the 
Englishman very much in the 
same way, and was, in his turn, 
stroigly attracted by him. To- 
gether they poked about among the 
old china, glass, and armour of the 
Tourlyon Musée, studied the 
manuscripts in the library, traced 
year by year the history of the 
cathedral in its timeworn stones. 
There were strange stories con- 
nected with some of the old 
houses in the town, and the Cou- 
ronne especially had its traditions, 
preserved in the Cliquet family, 
which had always been bien- 
pensante, though it had grown 
up in the ruined nest of nobles. 
The pictures in the dining- 
room had hung there for more 
than a hundred years. The hunt- 
ing and battle scenes had been 
painted for old counts and barons, 
while they themselves, in red 
coats and powder, with faded 
faces and solemn eyes, still sat 
looking out of their frames with 
the grand air that had belonged 
to them in life. There were 
ladies in court dresses, too, with 
fans in their hands, smiling out 
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of a cloud of curls and feathers. 
One of these was quite different 
from the others. She was dressed 
in a green riding-coat, what peo- 
ple used to call a ‘joseph,’ and 
carried her large beaver hat and 
whip in her hand. Her face was 
not French; there was a certain 
squareness about it, an almost 
German breadth of forehead, 
large blue eyes, and a grave 
sweet smile; altogether she was 
without the coquettish air of her 
companions. The picture was 
better painted than most of them ; 
there was a charming naturalness 
about it. Monsieur Cliquet had 
hung it in the best light there 
was, in the place of honour at 
the end of the room. 

There came a Sunday which 
was to be the Mowbrays’ last day 
at Tourlyon. They went to high 
mass at the cathedral, and there 
saw Gérard de Maulévrier with 
his friends the Bryes. After- 
wards he joined them, and walked 
back with them to breakfast at 
the hotel. He and Pauline had 
seen a good deal of each other 
through that week, but in a 
quite formal way. There had 
been no more friendly talks and 
confidences. It was Mr. Mow- 
bray’s society that Gérard seemed 
to like best. It crossed Pauline’s 
mind once or twice that Gérard, 
like his brother, was half in- 
clined to avoid her; he addressed 
her so very rarely after that first 
day, and in such a stiffly polite 
manner. She thought about 
this more than she would have 
cared to confess, remembering 
the looks and words with which 
he had asked her to come to 
Maulévrier. But at any rate, he 
had not repented of that invita- 
tion ; he had pressed it earnestly 
on Mr. and Mrs. Mowbray, and 
had written to his mother, who 
had seconded him by a wonder- 
fully polite letter to Mrs. Mow- 
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bray. The idea of this visit 
charmed Pauline more than any 
one knew. She woke every morn- 
ing with the feeling that some- 
thing was before her, something 
mysterious, interesting, unusual, 
a new experience of life, to which 
all the sights in Europe would be 
nothing. Days spent in an old 
French chateau, away in the 
woods—what would they be? 
how would the hours pass? Days 
with Gérard de Maulévrier for host 
—surely he and she would have 
more talk then! She longed to 
know more about him—how he 
lived at home, what it was that 
gave him that trick of melancholy. 

After breakfast that Sunday, 
the other people having gone out, 
they were looking at the pictures. 
Monsieur Cliquet had come in, 
delighted to give them any infor- 
mation they wanted. They were 
standing before the blue-eyed lady 
in the joseph. 

‘If you ever change your mind 
about selling that picture, you 
will let me know? M. de Maule- 
vrier said to the landlord. 

‘Certainly, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis. I am desolated to refuse 
you. Circumstances might—but 
I consider that picture the gem 
of my collection.’ 

‘You are right there,’ said Mr. 
Mowbray. ‘ Who was she? 

‘She was the last Comtesse du 
Loir,’ said Gérard. ‘They mur- 
dered her—she was guillotined. I 
believe she was descended from 
English people—her grandmother 
was English. Her mother was 4 
Maulévrier, one of our family. 
That connects us with the Comtes 
du Loir, do you see, and I con- 
sider all these family pictures, 
especially that one. But Mon- 
sieur Cliquet does not admit my 
claim.’ 

‘Bien! there is a great deal in 
it,’ the friendly Cliquet acknow- 
ledged, with a smiling bow. ‘ But 
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it was only the day before yester- 
day that Monsieur le Marquis 
suggested it, and I have hardly 
had time to think. It would be 
a sad thing for my wife and me, 
messieurs et mesdames, to have 
our pretty salle-a-manger suddenly 
unfurnished.’ 

‘But, my dear Monsieur Cli- 
quet,’ exclaimed Gérard, ‘I am 
neither rich nor inconsiderate 
enough to ask for all your pic- 
tures. It is only that one, which 
I think beautiful.’ 

‘I understand, monsieur. And 
is it not a strange thing how that 
portrait resembles mademoiselle ! 

Little Cliquet bowed to Paul- 
ine, and waved his hand towards 
the Comtesse du Loir. His eyes 
were twinkling, but nobody looked 
at him, so that did not matter. 
Gérard coloured slightly. 

‘Yes,’ he said, and turned to 
examine a hunting piece that bung 
close by. 

‘It is the same type of face,’ 
said Mr. Mowbray. ‘The Eng- 
lish extraction, I suppose.’ 

Mrs. Mowbray, who was looking 
at the Marquis, saw his change of 
colour, and the almost awkward 
manner in which he turned away. 
She thought him an odd young 
fellow, and hoped Pauline had 
noticed nothing. She also wished, 
for the twentieth time, that they 
were not going to Maulévrier, and 
debated in her own mind whether 
it would be well to give Pauline a 
word of warning. But no, she 
decided ; it was better not to put 
things into a girl’s head, especi- 
ally a frank simple girl like 
Pauline. It would spoil her 
pleasure, and do no good. 

That evening they dined at 
Madame de Brye’s. Gérard and 
Léon de Maulévrier were there ; 
Victor had gone home as he pro- 
posed. Gérard took Pauline in 
to dinner, but their friendship did 
not proceed any further, for he 
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was grave and abstracted, and 
when he did talk, joined in the 
general conversation. A week 
ago Pauline would have made 
him talk to her, but something 
in his manner perplexed her now, 
and gave her a little feeling of 
constraint. She was also op- 
pressed by Mademoiselle de Brye. 
in whose eyes there was a sort of 
unfriendly, questioning criticism. 
Some girls in her own country had 
been known to dislike Pauline; 
but she never troubled herself 
about them. These circumstances 
seemed in some way to be quite 
different. Why should this 
French girl look at her so? A 
certain consciousness tormented 
Pauline. She wanted to like all 
the French, to makethem like her, 
and in Mademoiselle de Brye’s 
eyes there was something impene- 
trable, a suspicion, a watchfulness, 
that could never be quieted. 

Meanwhile, M. de Brye was 
laughing and joking and enter- 
taining Mrs. Mowbray ; Madame 
de Brye was listening politely to 
Mr. Mowbray, and answering him 
with shrugs and smiles; Léon 
was staring about him, and join- 
ing in witha quiet laugh now and 
then. Pauline, unler the shadow 
of her neighbour’s abstraction, 
thought it all rather tiresome, and 
was glad when they got up; 
Gérard gave her his arm again, 
and they crossed the hall to the 
salon, where the talk went on in 
amore scattered way. 

The coffee-table was carried in. 
Gérard brought Pauline her cup ; 
she looked up as she took it, and 
smiled at him. ‘What are you 
so dismal about? her sweet eyes 
seemed to say. He smiled too, 
but very sadly. ‘Ah, if I could 
tell you ! his answering look may 
have meant. It was hardly satis- 
factory ; things were not exactly 
brightened by this stolen ex- 
change of glances; yet Pauline 
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felt herself suddenly so much 
happier, that she was obliged to 
look down into her coffee. Gérard 
stood there a moment longer with- 
out speaking, and then walked 
across the room. 

After the gentlemen had gone 
to smoke, the ladies strolled out 
into: the garden. Pauline pre- 
sently found herself sitting among 
the orange-trees with Mademoiselle 
de Brye, who seemed to her tohave 
purposely lingered behind the 
others, that they might have a 
little talk by themselves. She 
was surprised, for Frangoise had 
always rather avoided her. But 
sitting in that scented corner of 
the garden, under a golden sky, 
with long late sun-rays falling in 
among the trees and flowers, the 
cheerful music of the patrol sound- 
ing up and down the distant 
streets, and the thought in her 
mind that this time to-morrow 


she would be at Maulévrier, Paul- 
ine did not care much what 


happened to her now. If her 
thoughts about Mademoiselle de 
Brye had taken any shape, it 
would have been indifference. 
What could matter less to her 
than this girl and her doings? 

* So you are going to Maulévrier 
to-morrow, mademoiselle,’ said 
Frangoise, fixing her eyes on tlie 
fair English face. ‘ Are you glad? 
Are you looking forward to it very 
much ? 

* Yes, very much,’ said Paul- 
ine. ‘ You know it well, don’t 
you? Is it not a beautiful old 
place? 

*M. de Maulévrier thinks it so, 
I believe. You will judge for 
yourself. As for me, I always 
found it as sad, as melancholy— 
as himself, one might say.’ 

Pauline felt angry. What busi- 
ness had this girl to speak in such 
a tone of Gérard? 

‘People who like him may like 
his house, then, I suppose,’ she 
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said. 
lately ? 

‘Never since I was a child, 
But I don’t change in those things. 
To be sure, I used to like the 
woods then, and our house in the 
midst of them—a funny place, 
which no doubt you will see, 
But then I used to play with the 
Maulévrier boys, and it was for 
their sake I liked it all. Iam 
sorry to be grown up,’ said Fran- 
goise, with a little sigh. 

‘Did you play with the Mar- 
quis? 

* No, he was too old and grand. 
With his brothers Victor and 
Léon, and little Jules too, the 
youngest, such a pretty boy. He 
isin the navy. Which do you like 
best of the three you have seen? 

‘The Marquis. I hardly know 
the others. And you? 

‘Me! What adroll question ! 
I do not think I can answer it,’ 
said Frangoise. She pressed her 
fan against her lips, and looked 
at Pauline over it with a smile. 
‘And you, mademoiselle—pardon 
me for asking, but English people 
are so interesting, their ways are 
so different from ours—it is really 
true, is it, that madame your 
mother has not arranged a mar- 
riage for yout In herown mind, 
surely—eh ? 

Pauline was inclined to laugh, 
and yet she felt a vague uneasi- 
ness. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘my mother has 
not arranged a marriage for me, 
and I don’t think she ever will. 
Who told you anything about it? 

‘My mother was curious and 
asked Madame Mowbray. There 
is nothing surprising in that, is 
there? People as beautiful as 
you generally marry very young ; 
and if they do in France, surely 
they must in England, where you 
do not trouble yourselves so much 
about the “dot.” You see, I 
know something of your cus- 


‘Have you been there 
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toms. Mon Dieul I would give 
a great deal to be beautiful like 
ou.” 

* What strange things you say !’ 
said Pauline. 

‘O, not at all! It is only the 
truth. I should get my own way 
perhaps, if I had a pretty com- 
plexion and eyes as blue as the 
sea. I should say, “I will not 
live in that—” Well, it is no use 
complaining and wishing ; only— 
pardon—do you put anything on 
your face to give it that soft 
look ? 

Pauline felt herself half-repell- 
ed, half-attracted by this strange 
little being who was gazing at her 
so earnestly. Francoise laid her 
smal], thin, brown hand, with its 
long pointed nails, beside the 
prettily dimpled white one. 

‘Your hands, too! she said. 
‘No soap in the world would 
make mine that colour.’ 

‘I suppose I must say it is 
all natural,’ said Pauline, laugh- 
ing. ‘At any rate, I use no- 
thing more uncommon than cold 
water.’ 

‘Ah, how unfair! Now you 
must ask me some questions. I 
was determined to talk to you 
a little before you went away, 
though I know mamma thinks 
English people rather dangerous, 
especially Protestants. But I 
think some Protestants may pos- 
sibly go to heaven—you will, cer- 
tainly—-“les yeux bleus vont aux 
cieux.” What colour are my 
eyes, do you think? Not green, 
I hope ; for that is a very bad 
fate. But I never can make up 
my mind about them.’ 

‘Your eyes change colour; 
that is the prettiest thing of all, 
a we are paying compliments,’ 
said Pauline. ‘ But I think they 
ate gray.’ 

Ah, well, that is not so bad— 
Paradi And Gérard de 
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‘Black, are they? I really 
don’t know.’ 

‘He will be in purgatory, then, 
and he will deserve it, for looking 
so miserable on earth. And you 
like him; you are glad to be 
going to his house—is it possible ? 
And you are not afraid of Madame 
de Maulévrier ? 

‘Why should I be afraid of 
her? Is she disagreeable ? 

‘Ah, mon Dieu! I dare not 
say what I think of her. And 
the worst of it is that he worships 
her, and means to live with her 
all his days. She has certainly 
done her best forhim. She has 
made her other sons renounce 
their succession, that he may be 
able to marry and live at that 
dreadful old place. He means to 
live there ; but’we shall see.’ 

‘I suppose it depends on his 
wife,’ said Pauline. ‘If she is 
goed enough for him she will do 
anything to make him happy.’ 

‘ And if she is not good enough 
for him—as that is your idea—’ 

Frangoise bent forward, with an 
odd, curious expression, and gazed 
into her companion’s face. Pauline 
returned her gaze steadily. What- 
ever feeling might have stirred in 
the-depths of her soul, it was not 
likely to be betrayed to this 
girl. 
‘Then it will be a great pity,’ 
she said ; ‘and [ shall be sorry 
for them both.’ 

* Especially for him? 

‘Yes ; especially for him.’ 

‘I knew it,’ said Frangoise 
under her breath. ‘Certainly it is 
a pity; because, do you see, made- 
moiselle, it is me—wicked me. 
What do you say now? 

‘You! I don’t quite under- 
stand,’ said Pauline, bewildered, 
not unnaturally, by her recollec- 
tions of the few past days. 

Francoise shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

‘You had not guessed it? she 
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said. ‘Yes, it has been arranged 
for us. The estates run into each 
other, you know, Maulévrier and 
the Maison Blanche. So we must 
make the best ofit. I don’t think 
he will be difficult to live with. 
I shall not die, unless it is of 
ennui.’ 

Plain-spoken as Francoise was, 
Pauline did not feel that she 
could put any of her thoughts 
into words in return. 

‘I am very much surprised,’ 
she said. ‘ No, I had not guessed 
it. I hope you will be happier 
than you think.’ 

Steps and voices were coming 
nearer. Francoise heard them, if 
her companion did not. 

‘Listen,’ she said. ‘I have 

old you a secret, because things 


are not formally settled yet ; and 
I was forbidden to mention it to 
anybody. May I trust you to 
keep my secret? Every one will 
know soon enough.’ 

‘I will tell no one,’ answered 
Pauline —‘ except my mother,’ 
suddenly and earnestly. ‘I may 
tell her, may I not ? 

Frangoise had only time for an 
assenting look, for Gérard, tall 
against the golden twilight, came 
strolling up, and stood bareheaded 
before them. 

‘We shall soon be able to see 
the glowworms,’ he said. ‘ Will 
you come and look for them on 
the terrace, mesdemoiselles ? 

So, among orange-blossoms and 
other strange foreign things, ended 
this Sunday at Tourlyon. 


(To be continued, ) 





INJUSTICE: A FEMININE POUT. 


Wuewy Di put dandelions in her hair, 

He called them lovely, that I can declare ; 
But when I tried them, sure of admiration, 
He called my wreath a ‘floral aberration.’ 


Di uses slang; he doesn’t try to stop her, 

But says it’s very taking, though improper ; 

I ventured ‘Hang it! To my great surprise, 

Quoth he, ‘ You'll say “ How vexing !” if you're wise.’ 


She smoked his pipe—a common ugly clay : 

He vowed its value dated from that day ; 

I volunteered a puff, but that was wrong— 

‘For you,’ he said, ‘my bird’s eye ’s rather strong.’ 


Di wears a scarlet Jersey. I, less daring, 

Chose a dull crimson, thinking red too staring ; 

Hers he pronounces killing—who’d have thought it ? 
Mine simply harmless. How I wish she’d bought it! 


I talk and laugh, and work quite hard to please : 
Di, coolly nonchalant, just takes her ease ; 
And yet I often think I’m scarcely heard, 


He looks so much at her. 


It’s quite absurd ! 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DINING. 


Taat very celebrated epicure the 
President Hénault, after partaking 
of an unusually bad dinner at his 
old friend Madame du Deffand’s, 
remarked to his hostess that in 
his opinion the only difference 
between her cook and the noto- 
rious Marquise de Brinvilliers was 
that the former poisoned people 
involuntarily, and the latter in- 
tentionally. Without going so far 
as to insinuate—as the irate gour- 
met no doubt mentally did—that 
the offending géte-sauce merited 
asimilar fate to that experienced 
by the accomplice of St. Croix, 
or even unrestrictedly approving 
the prodigality of Mark Antony, 
who, M. de Custine tells us, re- 


warded the tutelary genius of his 
kitchen for some unprecedented 
triumph of his skill by conferring 
on him the gift of a town, we 
nevertheless venture to plead 
guilty to the amiable weakness of 
appreciating a good dinner, and of 


entertaining a kindly remem- 
brance of the artist to whom we 
are indebted for it. 

If there be any truth in the 
saying, ‘ Practice makes perfect,’ 
no country in the world ought to 
have attained a greater proficiency 
in the science of dinner-giving 
than our own; for we literally do 
nothing without it. Whatever 
distinction we may wish to confer 
on any one supposed to be en- 
titled to it, invariably takes the 
form of our favourite specialty—a 
custom resorted to as naturally as 
if the individual thus honoured 
had been in an acknowledged 
state of starvation, and stood in 
absolute need of an immediate 
introduction to the flesh-pots of 


Egypt. When our soldiers return 
victorious from the wars, the first 
impulse that thrills the heart of 
every true Briton is to organise a 
dinner for them; when a popular 
actor retires from the stage, the 
enthusiasm of his admirers im- 
peratively demands a similar recog- 
nition of his services, thereby 
entailing a vast amount of speechi- 
fying, not to mention insufficient 
oxygen and possible indigestion. 
Even our ministers, at the close 
of each parliamentary session, are 
unable to separate without in- 
dulging in the orthodox luxury 
of apocryphal whitebait—the de- 
licacy in question at that advanced 
period of the year being neces- 
sarily represented, according to 
the theory of Albert Smith, by 
tittlebats and minnows. In short, 
whatever excuse, legitimate or 
otherwise, can be invented for 
the gathering together of kindred 
spirits, whose ideas of sociability 
are limited to a crowded room 
and an infinity of courses, is re- 
garded as a sufficient reason for a 
general distribution of circulars, 
announcing that on such an occa- 
sion Lord So-and-so has kindly 
promised to take the chair, fol- 
lowed by an imposing list of more 
or less eminent personages who 
have also consented to officiate as 
stewards, 

Dinners of this kind, however, 
are not to everybody’s taste, al- 
though when the motive is a 
charitable one a little discomfort 
may be cheerfully submitted to ; 
nor have we any especial predi- 
lection for those solemn and cere- 
monious banquets, the ‘ Persicos 
apparatus’ abhorred by Horace, 
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where the attention due to the 
company is looked upon as sub- 
ordinate to the love of display, 
and conversational geniality is a 
thing unknown. Few people, 
even in this dinner-giving age, 
know how to make their guests 
feel thoroughly at home by a pre- 
paratory study of their social re- 
quirements ; in nine cases out of 
ten the names of those destined 
to be honoured with an invitation 
are chosen, if not quite at random 
from the hostess’s visiting: list, at 
least without that discriminating 
tact in the selection which alone 
can insure an agreeable and har- 
monious ensemble. It is essential 
that they should move in the 
same circle of society, and, if pos- 
sible, be already acquainted with 
each other; for then all is plain 
sailing, and the uphill game of 
explaining allusions to current 
topics, which half of those pre- 
sent understand and the other 
half do not, becomes fortunately 
unnecessary. A dinner en petit 
comité, where the number of 
guests does not exceed twelve at 
most, is in our opinion infinitely 
preferable to a miscellaneous ga- 
thering of incongruous elements, 
collected together for -the sole 
purpose of filling ap the table, 
and killing as many birds as pos- 
sible with one stone; the latter 
too frequent custom being not only 
.an inevitable bar to sociability, 
but rendering, as a matter of 
course, general conversation im- 
practicable. 

We take it for granted that the 
Amphitryon’s chef and cellar are 
unexceptionable, and that his 
dinners have nothing in common 
with those deplorable exhibitions 
of culinary incapacity where the 
entrées arrive lukewarm from the 

cook’s, and a vintage of 

ome manufacture is unblush- 
ingly substituted for Chateau 
Yquem. It needs but little ex- 


perience of second-rate London 
life to recognise the sham butler 
engaged for the evening on the 
usual terms of three half-crowns 
and his supper, and to divine 
that the red-handed individual 
with the slovenly necktie, who 
has just handed you an inscru- 
table dish with an unpronounce- 
able name, is no other than the 
greengrocer round the corner. A 
glance at the anxious face of the 
hostess, as she uneasily watches 
the progress of the repast, and is 
evidently uncertain whether the 
ice-pudding (from the pastry- 
cook’s) will ‘ go round’ or not, tells 
its own tale; and you may rest 
assured that, when the ladies have 
retired, the next move of your 
entertainer will be to produce 
some much-vaunted specimen of 
apocryphal Léoville or Chateau 
Margaux, expressly imported, as 
he will take care to inform you, 
for his own particular drinking. 
Far be it from us, however, to 
confound these Barmecidal pit- 
falls—for as such every one 
blessed with a proper regard for 
his digestion must needs consider 
them—with the simple and whole- 
some meal served up without pre- 
tension by a neat-handed Phyllis, 
and rendered still more palatable 
by the hearty welcome of a hos- 
pitable, albeit perhaps unfashion- 
able, friend. When we read of 
the dinner given by that briefless 
wag Gray to Croesus Goldmore, 
do not our mouths water at the 
thought of the chops hissing hot 
from the gridiron, washed down 
by the cool frothy porter, and fol- 
lowed by the delicious roly-poly 
and the port ‘ fit for the gills of a 
bishop’? And did not the great 
millionaire, when he had leisure 
to reflect on it, acknowledge, a5 
well he might, that he had en- 
joyed ‘a monsous dinnah,’ 
upon his ‘ward’? Even those 
most devoted to the pleasures of 
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the table, in whose opinion, as 
Brillat-Savarin pithily expresses 
it, the invention of a new dish is 
of more importance to the human 
race than the discovery of a 
planet—even they are not disin- 
clined occasionally to indulge in 
more homely fare; for is it not 
recorded that the most fastidious 
epicures of their day,’ insensible 
for the nonce to the delicacies 
provided for them by an incom- 
parable chef, with one accord de- 
serted them for the attractive 
novelty of a plain boiled leg of 
pork and peas-pudding ? 

*Quot homines tot sententiz,’ 
says the proverb, a maxim as in- 
dubitably applicable to things 
edible as to others. We are in- 
formed, on the credible authority 
of the Marquis of Steyne, that the 
‘first gentleman in Europe,’ at all 
events on one occasion, did not 
disdain to partake of that excel- 
lent, but eminently bourgeois, 
refection which, under the impos- 
ing name of ‘swarry,’ subsequently 
found favour in the eyes of the 
footmen of Bath, to wit, boiled 
mutton and turnips; and Moore 
relates that Byron, when invited 
to dine with Rogers, after succes- 
sively declining to taste either 
meat, fish, or wine, and asking for 
biscuits and soda-water, of which 
there happened to be no provi- 
sion, ‘professed to be equally 
well pleased with potatoes and 
Vinegar; and of these meagre 
materials contrived to make rather 
a hearty mea!.’ Lamartine, dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, 
was, we believe, a strict vegeta- 
rian ; Mathews the elder, on the 
contrary, openly proclaimed his 
carnivorous propensities, as may 
be seen from the following pas- 
sage in a letter which has escaped 
the notice of his biographer : ‘ I 
am a butcher’s-meat man, and 
seldom eat of more than one joint, 
without pastry and all the etce- 
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teras that are usually required 
after dinner. I am not superficial 
enough to require soup or fish, I 
like beef or mutton; but, as I 
am asked for an opinion, I think 
it bad taste to roast a leg of 
mutton.’ 

‘ Punctuality,’ says Brillat-Sa- 
varin, ‘on the part of the cook is 
an indispensable quality; itshould 
be the same on the part of the 
guest.’ Our modern habits, un- 
fortunately, do not admit of this 
admirable precept being carried 
out, inexactitude in responding 
to a dinner invitation being not 
the exception, but the general 
rule, To this most indefensible 
but universally prevalent custom 
we are indebted for that melan- 
choly vacuum, the half-hour ordi- 
narily prolonged to three quarters 
before dinner, when people drop 
in at uncertain intervals, exchange 
a.few indifferent remarks about 
the weather, and mentally anathe- 
matise the still more unpunctual 
offenders, whose tardy arrival—a 
minute or two later than their 
own—they regard as an unwar- 
rantable pretension. It is an 
understood thing that we are 
asked at one hour, and expected 
to come at another, the half-past 
seven or quarter before eight (as 
the case may be) inscribed on 
card of invitation being merely a 
pleasant fiction, by which nobody 
is taken in ; even the cook, whose 
artistic efforts might otherwise be 
seriously compromised by the de- 
lay, being perfectly aware of this 
social eccentricity, and taking care 
never to ‘dish up’ until the last 
comer has been duly ushered into 
the drawing-room. 

It not unfrequently happens 
that by some unforeseen mischance 
the number of guests invited may 
have been unexpectedly reduced 
to thirteen, a calamity which, in 
deference to popular prejudice, 
demands an immediate remedy. 
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In France, under similar circum- 
stances, the semi-professional 
‘quatorziéme’ would serve the 
purpose ; but this particular spe- 
cialty not having yet been natu- 
ralised with us, recourse is gene- 
rally had to one of those con- 
venient stoppages not inappropri- 
ately designated ‘eleventh-hour 
men.’ The individuals selected 
for this office are mostly those 
who, although holding a recog- 
nised position in society, and fre- 
quenting the. best houses, are 
notoriously impeeunious, and 
therefore only too ready to ex- 
change the monotony of the club- 
joint for a more varied and succu- 
lent repast ; moreover, with them 
no ceremony is necessary, and if 
one fails there are plenty of others 
to choose from. By this means 
the void is at once filled up, and 
no one, except the parties con- 
cerned, is aware of the substitu- 
tion ; indeed, it often turns out 
that the improvised guest exerts 
his conversational powers as an 
‘agreeable rattle’ with such signal 
success as to become the acknow- 
ledged life and soul of the com- 
pany. And here it may be well 
to note an error into which inex- 
perienced dinner-givers are apt 
occasionally to fall, namely, by 
inviting two shining lights, in the 
shape of rival beauties or clever 
talkers, to meet each other; the 
inevitable result of so grievous 
a mistake being that in the for- 
mer case neither lady is satisfied 
with the divided homage of her 
surrounders, and is consequently 
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out of temper; and in the latter 
that, in their anxiety to listen to 
and mentally criticise every word 
uttered by their adversary, both 
wits become positive dullards. 

It has often been asserted, and 
in our opinion correctly, that no- 
where are people in general, and 
Englishmen in particular, so com- 
pletely at their ease, and so 
thoroughly disposed to be on good 
terms with their fellow-creatures, 
as at the dinner-table. By com- 
mon consent, as it were, they lay 
aside for the time being their 
habitual reserve of tone and 
manner, and abandon themselves 
wholly to the gratification of their 
sociable or epicurean proclivities. 
It is difficult to resist the combined 
attractions of an agreeable neigh- 
bour and an irreproachable cuisine; 
and when both are at his com- 
mand, a man may be pardoned 
for yielding to the soft impeach- 
ment, and cordially acquiescing 
in the soundness of the Horatian 
precept, ‘Carpe diem.’ Nay, if 
philosophically inclined, and in- 
spired by a proper feeling of grati- 
tude towards the accomplished 
caterer for his gastronomic enjoy- 
ment, he may perhaps come to 
the conclusion that Mark Antony's 
liberality was, on the whole, not 
only excusable, but justifiable; 
and will certainly appreciate as it 
deserves the touching tribute in- 
scribed by his admirers on the 
tomb of an illustrious professor of 
the philanthropic science, ‘ His 
whole life was consecrated to the 
useful arts.’ 


CHARLES HERVEY. 








THE OLD BOOKSTALL. 
A Treatise on OlD Mas. 


‘A Philosophical, Historical, and 
Moral Essay on Old Maids. By 
a Friend of the Sisterhood. In 
three volumes. Printed for T. 
Cadell, in the Strand. 1785.’ 
That was the announcement which 
caught my eye in the catalogue 
of ‘rare and curious books’ which 
I received from a well-known 
bookseller in the Midlands, a 
month or two ago. Not a very in- 
viting title perhaps, at first sight ; 
but a note appended by the cata- 
loguist whetted my curiosity. 
Besides, who could the daring 
author be who had the courage 
to send out three volumes on the 
subject of Old Maids? Whoever 
he were, it was obvious that the 
public had appreciated his work, 
had bought and read it with some- 
thing approaching to avidity ; for 
I found, on further reference, that 
the book had run through two 
editions in the course of a year, 
and had been translated into Ger- 
man ; further, that a third and 
fourth edition had been called for 
and issued within nine years of 
the first appearance of the work. 
Now that I have satisfied my 
curiosity and read the three vo- 
lumes through, I am not sur- 
prised at the popularity of the 
treatise, despite its ponderous 
title. In those days authors did 
not go out of their way to invent 
catchpenny titles, and the reading 
public had too much good sense 
to require such undignified fillips 
to their literary curiosity. This 
three-volume ‘essay’ is as amus- 
ing a production as I have read 
for many a long day, full of quaint 


learning humorously applied, of 
racy anecdotes and clever sketches 
of character. The subject is 
treated of under six headings: 
1.‘On the Particular Fail- 
ings of Old Maids; 1. ‘On the 
Particular Good Qualities of Old 
Maids;’ ut. ‘On Old Maids in 
Ancient History ;’ tv. ‘On Old 
Maids after the Christian Era ;’ 
v. ‘On Christian and other Mo- 
dern Old Maids; vi. ‘Contain- 
ing Miscellaneous Matter.’ The 
author, of whom more anon—for 
though the book was published 
anonymously, I have discovered 
his identity—the author, at the 
outset, faces, with an equal amount 
of courage and prudence, the most 
formidable difficulty in his path, 
the question, namely, ‘ What con- 
stitutes an Old Maid? ‘I was 
on the point,’ he says, ‘of de- 
fining an Old Maid to be an un- 
married woman who has com- 
pleted her fortieth year. Though 
idle witlings might have carped 
at my definition, as too loose to 
be strictly philosophical, I am 
convinced that every sober reader 
would have found it sufficiently 
precise for our present purpose.’ 
But this precise definition he was 
compelled to abandon. ‘In con- 
versing with people of all ages, 
particularly of the female sex, I 
perceived they had very unsettled 
and discordant notions of this era 
which I hoped they would en- 
able me to ascertain. The misses 
of twenty considered all their un- 
married friends who had passed 
their thirtieth year as absolute 
Old Maids; those of thirty sup- 
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the era to commence at 
about forty-five ; and some ladies 
of fifty convinced me how differ- 
ently they thought upon the sub- 
ject, by calling others, about three 
or four years younger than them- 
selves, by the infantine appella- 
tion of girls; from whence I 
presumed they would advance the 
era I speak of to the age of sixty 
at least.’ In this dilemma he is 
obliged to modify his definition, 
and state it in this somewhat vague 
form: ‘At the age, then, when 
ladies allow themselves to be 
forty, I desire my fair and single 
friends to consider themselves as 
standing, if not within the gates, 
at least upon the threshold of 
that community of which I treat.’ 
His object, he declares, is purely 
philanthropic. He devotes himself 
to redressing ‘all the wrongs of the 
autumnal maiden, and placing her, 
if possible, in a state of honour, 
content, and comfort.’ After tak- 
ing a general survey of ‘the various 
neglect and honour which ap 
to have been the lot of Old Maids in 
different ages of the world,’ and 
examining the present condition of 
the sisterhood, he ‘ proposes to con- 
clude with topics of consolation 
and advice.’ It is not my inten- 
tion, of course, to follow the learned 
and ingenious writer through all 
the intricate course of his treatise, 
but just extract a few amusing 
passages as specimens of the gene- 
ral style and tenor of the book. 
That he is no mere honey-tongued 
apologist for the sisterhood whom, 
with a generous quixotism, he seeks 
to defend, is apparent from the 
tone which, in his very first chap- 
ter, he adopts towards those acri- 
monious Old Maids who ‘are 
proud of declaring that they re- 
« _ the condition of an Old 
aid as the most comfortable in 
human life. It is the condition 
of their choice, and what every 
wise woman would choose. I 


always look,’ he goes on to say, 
‘ upon such declarations as a kind 
of ill-constructed rampart raised 
very hastily by mistaken pride to 
defend an uneasy situation. ... 
The Old Maid who affirms that she 
never wished to marry pronounces 
the severest of satires against her 
own heart. How utterly devoid of 
tenderness and of every amiable 
sensation must that female be who 
never felt at any period of her life 
a desire to engage in the duties 
or to share the delights of that 
state to which all human beings 
are invited by the voice of Nature 
and reason !’ Whether all single 
ladies will indorse that sentiment 
or not I cannot tell ; but the hap- 
piest and most contented Old 
Maids I have ever met have cer- 
tainly been women who would 
have made excellent mothers and 
wives, and prove the fact by the 
unaffected delight they take in 
contemplating the domestic joys 
of their married sisters. But let 
me pass on to the author's treat- 
ment of some other failings of 
Old Maids. Curiosity he was, of 
course, bound to animadvert upon ; 
and to show how ridiculous it 
makes them in the eyes of the 
other sex, he tells the following 
anecdote : 

‘I knew a sprightly gentleman, 
who, living in a country town, 
and having been long pestered 
by his opposite neighbours, two 
maidenly gentlewomen of the 
most inquisitive spirit, contrived 
to render a provoking nuisance 
an eternal fund of entertainment. 
At first, indeed, they teased him 
so much, by their constant prac- 
tice of peeping and prying into 
every minute article of his domes- 
tic concerns, that although he was 
naturally mild and benevolent, 
his temper was materially injured, 
and he gould hardly mention his 
neighbours without uttering a 
vehement exclamation against 
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their impertinence. But at length 
he began to speculate on - the 
nature and the force of that inor- 
dinate passion which could impel 
two rational creatures, in the de- 
cline of life, to exert such inde- 
fatigable activity for the most 
trivial purposes. He diverted 
himself in framing a thousand lit- 
tle devices to try the full extent 
of this frivolous curiosity ; and 
the avidity of their desire to know 
everything which passed in his 
house, and the history of every 
individual who entered it, furnish- 
ed him with the opportunity of 
putting their curiosity to innumer- 
able trials. A particular account 
of these devices and their success 
would form too large an episode 
for this work; I shall mention, 
therefore, only one of his man- 
cuvres, which afforded him his 
most capital sport, ahd which he 
distinguished by the whimsical 
phrase of Angling for Old Maids 
at Midnight. As this, I believe, 
is a species of fishing not men- 
tioned in the Complete Angler, or 
in any of our elaborate treatises on 
that amusing art, it will require a 
full explanation. Such, then, was 
the invention of my friend in his 
newly-invented diversion: Soon 
after the clock had struck twelve, 
he muffled up his person in some 
dark disguise, and, sallying from 
& postern-gate which opened into 
a different street, he proceeded to 
the front door of his own house, 
and knocked with a very audible 
rap. His opposite old inquisitors 
were induced by their intirmities 
to go early to bed ; but, as curi- 
osity seldom sleeps very sound, 
the hope of a nocturnal discovery 
never failed to bring either one or 
both to the window. If they 
were tolerably well they ventured 
to throw up the sash, and to 
thrust their two sharp visages 
into the street as far as they could 
with safety be stretched ; for they 
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were both too keen to trust the 
relation of each other, and panted 
with equal eagerness for ocular 
acquaintance with the object 
which excited their curiosity. 
This, however, they could never 
perfectly attain ; their frolicsome 
neighbour, though a large lamp 
was burning before his door, con- 
trived to show little or nothing of 
his figure, and yet loitered so long 
in the street as toinflame the old 
ladies with the most ardent ex- 
pectations of farther discovery. 
He repeated this frolic with di- - 
vers petty variations, for the 
entertainment of different guests, 
and every repetition of it afforded 
him new diversion. The more 
frequently the old maids caught a 
glimpse of the muffled figure, the 
more eager were they to find out 
both the name of the person and 
the nature of his business. Vol- 
taire’s Man in the Iron Mask never 
excited more restless wonder or 
more extravagant surmises ; some- 
times the curious virgins conjec- 
tured the nocturnal visitor to be 
the lover of a handsome chamber- 
maid, and sometimes their suspi- 
cions fell very heavy on the fair 
lady of the house, who was indeed 
possessed of every attraction to 
excite 


“ Envy in woman or desire in man ;” 


but her wit and beauty were 
equalled, if not surpassed, by her 
innocence and goodness, She 
frequently remonstrated il 

this cruel diversion of her hus- 
band, and protested he would be. 
the death of the old ladies, by 
bringing them half naked into the 
cold air of the night. He main- 
tained, on the contrary, that the 
curiosity of an old maid is 80 
fiery a passion, that she who is 
thoroughly inflamed by it may 
expose her shrivelled body with- 
out danger of cold to the most 
unwholesome of nightly vapours. 
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The event proved his mistake ; for 
persevering in his sport, and try- 
ing it as a Christmas gambol at a 
time when it snowed very much, 
the most elderly and infirm of the 
two ancient maidens, tempted, 
perhaps, by that hope of discovery 
which the additional light of the 
snow might give her, continued 
so long at her window that she 
contracted a rheumatic fever, 
which confined her for many 
months to her bed. Yet her suf- 
ferings, severe as they were, did 
not annihilate the curiosity which 
produced them, if I may credit 
the testimony of my friend. He 
positively asserted that he once 
descried this identical old maiden, 
before she had recovered the per- 
fect use of her limbs, peeping 
through her sash at midnight, 
though she was under the neces- 
sity of supporting herself for that 
purpose on the arm of her sister.’ 
One may, perhaps, be permitted 
to hope that there are not many 
Old Maids who carry their curi- 
osity to such length. 

Affectation is another failing of 
ancient spinsters which draws 
forth our author’s satire. Here, 
for example, is the portrait of a 
lady whose excellent qualities of 
mind and heart were spoiled by her 
morbid craving to look juvenile : 

‘This: oppressive dread of not 
appearing young, which is indeed 
ever present to her fancy, was re- 
markably conspicuous the other 
day when she sat for her picture 
to oblige a relation. When she 
cast her eye upon the sketch, in 
which the painter, to secure a like- 
ness, had given peculiar strength 
to his outline, her vexation arose 
to agony. She apprehended that 
all the spectators of her portrait 
would read the horrid words forty- 
seven in every line of her face. 
This idea continued to prey on 
her mind to such a degree, that 
when she ascended a second time 
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into the sitting-chair of the pain- 
ter her features exhibited more 
visible terror than those lovely 
victims, Anne Boleyn and the 
Queen of Scots, are said to have 
discovered when they mounted 
the block. Indeed, though her 
head was secure, she considered 
herself as going to lose in effigy 
the most precious part of it, 
namely, that fictitious expression 
of youth which she had incessant- 
ly laboured to preserve ; and her 
dread of this loss arose to such an 
astonishing height that she had 
certainly fallen into an hysterical 
fit, if an early peep at the im- 
provement of the painter had not 
happily relieved her. His pene- 
tration had discovered her foible ; 
and, as he had known her inti- 
mately in her bloom, he generous- 
ly called his recollection to his 
aid, and gave, as he advanced, so 
youthful an air to her face that 
it harmonised with a wreath of 
roses and all the juvenile decora- 
tions with which she had request- 
ed him to adorn ker resemblance. 
Her raptures increased with the 
increasing beauty of the por- 
trait, which became so young and 
lovely in the last sitting that the 
lady gazed upon her own image 
with such doting delight as almost 
entitled her to the name of an old 
Narcissus in petticoats.’ Most of 
us, I think, have met ladies of 
this type among our acquaint- 
ances. The following sketch, too, 
cleverly portrays a failing which 
is not, however, confined to Old 
Maids: 

‘ Petrea is perpetually engaged 
by a tragedy or a novel, which she 
reads with infinite avidity and a 
profusion of tears. You would 
suppose her, in these moments, 
the open-handed daughter of pity ; 
but if the ideal hero or heroine, 
whose distresses have convulsed 
her bosom with sympathy, could 
start into real life, and ask the 
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sympathetic Petrea for five shil- 
lings, there would be an end to 
her sympathy; her open heart 
would contract, and become as 
closely puckered up as her purse. 
Yet the tenderness of Petrea is 
not affectation, as I once errone- 
ously believed. Having studied 
her with attention, I am at length 
convinced that her tender feelings 
are genuine, and that her true 
character, which is that of hu- 
manity, will always show itself 
in its natural colours, except 
when it is overclouded by 
avarice—that cold and gloomy 
passion, which is not only apt to 
steal over advanced life, but to 
prevail more in celibacy than in 
wedlock! It was the following 
little incident which confirmed 
my present opinion of Petrea. 
During one of my visits to her, 


a clergyman came in, whom we 


both esteem as a man of veracity 
and virtue. He told a story of 
singular distress that had just 
befallen a family not unknown to 
us. The facts were well related, 
and the lady was much affected ; 
but in the close of his narration, 
the good man happening to drop 
a compassionate hint of a five- 
guinea subscription, the gushing 
tears of Petrea were suddenly dis- 
persed ; her eyes became severe ; 
her lips, pale and trembling, began 
to mutter doubt concerning the 
worthiness which she had just 
acknowledged ; she then entered 
on a nonsensical dissertation on 
the frequency of impostures, and 
the propriety of people’s suffering 
for imprudence. 

‘The sensible divine perceived 
the rock on which his charitable 
hopes were now splitting; and 
avoiding it with great dexterity, 
he pointed out to her a line of 
conduct in which her weight and 
interest might relieve the dis- 
tressed family without expending 
a shilling. The heart of Petrea 
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now opened again; she cordially 
promised her assistance, and ulti- 
mately succeeded Mm the plan pro- 
posed, though it was attended 
with infinite trouble, which she 
uniformly supported with bene- 
volent cheerfulness and charitable 
pleasure.’ 

Envy and credulity are the 
other two particular failings of 
Old Maids, which our author 
satirises in a similar fashion, but 
I cannot find space for his illus- 
trative impersonations of those 
defects. The three ‘ particular 
good qualities’ of the ‘autumnal 
sisterhood’ on which he dwells 
are ingenuity, patience, and 
charity; but I must reluctantly 
confess that he is less amusing 
as a eulogist than as a satirist, 
and consequently lends himself 
less readily to quotation. 

Coming to the historical por- 
tion of the essay, it will perhaps 
tather startle many of the sex to 
learn that some illustrious fathers 
of the Church have held the doc- 
trine that ‘when our progenitors 
were first created, it was the inten- 
tion of Heaven that Eve herself 
should become an Old Maid.’ 
And further that, according to 
St. Romwald, Eve herself, in the 
ninety-ninth year of the world, 
instituted a religious order of 
‘certain young women, who were 
to continue virgins, and to pre- 
serve unextinguished the fire 
which had fallen from heaven 
on the sacrifice of Abel.’ The 
latter myth is evidently identical 
with that of the origin of the 
Vestal Virgins in Rome. Then 
we have the story of Kunaza, the 
most beautiful of all the ninety and 
three daughters of Enoch, who, ‘ in 
the two hundred and ninety-first 
year of herage, rejected the last offer 
that was made to her of marriage,’ 
and remained single to her death. 
Passing from mythical traditions 
to history, the author mentions 
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as a fact worth noticing, that 
throughout the whole history of 
the Jews there is no record of 
the existence of any one distin- 
guished Old Maid. Nor was 
spinsterhood held in any more 
favour among the Greeks and 
Romans, though the honour and 
respect paid to Diana, Minerva, 
and the Vestal Virgins would 
seem to imply that under certain 
circumstances Old Maids were 
tolerated. But after the Christian 
era, as our author points out 
with much learning and ingenu- 
ity, there was an ‘ infinite increase 
of Old Maids.’ The whole sex 
seems to have been inflamed with 
a passion for virginity, which was 
eagerly fostered by many of the 
most distinguished fathers of the 
Church. St. Chrysostom, St. Au- 
gustine, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and I don’t know how 
many more, all wrote rhapsodies 
of passionate eloquence on celi- 
bacy as the most honourable con- 
dition of women. Indeed, to such 
excess was this veneration for the 
single state carried in the second 
century, that many preachers 
declaimed against marriage as the 
suggestion of the devil. But it 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that scandal played havoc with 
the reputation of these too en- 
thusiastic devotees of perpetual 
maidenhood. The anecdotes which 
our author gives of the eccentri- 
cities, to use no stronger term, of 
the ‘canonical virgins,’ and other 
curious products of this craze for 
celibacy, are such as would not 
suit the pages of London Society, 
though I doubt not they added 
much to the popularity of the 
book in an age when more broad- 
ness of speech was tolerated in 
polite society than now. I may, 
nevertheless, I hope, without giv- 
ing offence, quote a sensible re- 
mark of the author's on this apo- 
theosis of virginity : 


‘Although this idea has cer- 
tainly a very dazzling effect when 
embellished by saintly eloquence, 
yet, if justly examined, it exhibits, 
to a mind not tinctured with 
superstition, a very ludicrous ab- 
surdity ; for in truth it is saying 
that a human being can only 
resemble the Great Author of all 
things by producing nothing.’ 

Amongst all the sainted fathers 
of the early Church, however, St. 
Jerome appears to have been the 
favourite of the ladies. They 
flocked in crowds to hear his 
sermons and lectures in Rome, 
They overwhelmed him with pre- 
sents, which, as he naively says, 
‘ whether small or great, I did not 
despise ; and some of them even 
left their homes and followed him 
to the Holy Land, where he 
ended an unquiet but illustrious 
life at the age of fourscore. And 
yet the good saint was very fas- 
tidious as regards the sex, for he 
says, ‘No woman could delight 
me, except her whom I never beheld 
in the act of eating.’ But from 
these saintly panegyrists of female 
celibacy I must tear myself away, 
though I confess that the author 
is nowhere more amusing, but, 
alas! nowhere more unquotable, 
than in his chapters on the Old 
Maids of the early Christian era, 
and their venerable Platonic ad- 
mirers, His chapter on ‘ Some 
Monastic Old Maids distinguished 
by Literary Talents,’ ‘Some Old 
Maids of the New World,’ and 
‘On the Reverence paid to Old 
Maids by our Northern Ances- 
tors,’ I may not linger over; but 
I cannot forbear quoting a pass- 
age from his chapter discussing 
the very delicate and important 
question} ‘Which is the more 
eligible for a wife, a Widow or 
an Old Maid? First he takes 
the equitable view, and maintains 


‘ Whether we consider marriage 
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as a burden or as an enjoyment, 
it is equally unjust that any 
female should twice suffer that 
burden, or be twice indulged in 
that enjoyment, while another, at 
the same period of life, is kept 
an utter stranger to the cares or 
to the delights of an important 
office, which she is equally ready 
to assume and equally able to 
support.’ 

He proceeds to argue thus : 

‘If the second or third husband 
of. a widow may have frequent 
cause to imagine that his lady’s 
transferrable affections are veering 
towards his probable successor, he 
cannot surely be so happy or 
secure as the man who has more 
wisely united himself to a worthy 
old maid. She, good soul! re- 
membering how long she waited 
for her first husband, instead of 
hastily looking forward to a 
second, will direct all her atten- 
tion to cherish and preserve the 
dear creature, whom she has at last 
acquired after tedious expecta- 
tion. Her good man has no rival 
to fear, either among the living or 
the dead, and may securely enjoy 
the delightful prerogative of be- 
lieving himself the absolute mas- 
ter of his wife’s affections. I 
entreat you to observe how very 
different the case is with the in- 
considerate man who has rashly 
married a widow! He has notonly 
to apprehend that the changeable 
tenderness of his lady may take a 
sudden turn towards his probable 
successor ; but if her thoughts are 
too faithful and too virtuous to 
wander towards the living, even 
then, after all his endeavours to 
take full possession of her heart, 
though he may delude himself 
with the vain idea of being its 
sole proprietor, he will frequently 
find that he has only entered into 
partnership with a ghost, and I 
will add the very probable con- 
sequence of such a partnership ; 
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he will soon find that by the 
subtle illusions of his invisible 
partner he has lost even his poor 
moiety in that precarious posses- 
sion, the heart of a remarried 
widow, and will find himself, at 
the same time, a real bankrupt 
in happiness. 

‘ The affection of the remarried 
widow is a pocket telescope ; she 
directs the magnifying end of it 
towards her good man in the grave, 
and it enlarges to a marvellous 
degree all the mental and all the 
personal endowments of the dear 
departed. She turns the inverted 
glass to his diminishing successor, 
and, whatever his proportion of 
excellence may be, the poor luck- 
less living mortal soon dwindles 
in, her sight to a comparative 
pigmy. But this is not the case 
with our quondam old maid. No; 
her affection is a portable micro- 
scope, which magnifies in a stu- 
pendous manner all the attractive 
merits and powers of pleasing, 
however inconsiderable they may 
be, in the favourite creature upon 
whom she gazes. Like an inex- 
perienced but a passionate natural- 
ist, she continues to survey the 
new and sole object of her con- 
templation, not only with unre- 
mitted assiduity, but with in- 
creasing amazement and delight. 
He fills her eye; he occupies her 
mind ; he engrosses her heart. 

‘ But it may be said in reply, If 
the man who marries an old maid 
has this superior chance of being 
uniformly beloved by his wife, since 
it is certainly the wish of every man 
who marries to be so, how hap- 
pens it that men decide so pre- 
posterously against themselves, 
and perpetually prefer the widow 
to the old maid? Is not this 
constant preference a very strong 
argument in favour of the charac- 
ter so preferred ? Does it not prove 
that the widow has acquired the 
art or power of conferring more 
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happiness on her second husband 
than the old maid is able to be- 
stow on her first? for can we sup- 
pose that men, instructed by the 
experience of ages, would con- 
tinue to act in constant opposition 
to their own domestic happiness 
in the most important article of 
human life ? 

‘Alas! I fear there are more 
articles than one in which we 
inconsiderate mortals may be fre- 
quently observed to act against 
experience, against our reason, 
and against our felicity. That 
the widow is constantly preferred 
to the old maid I most readily 
admit; nay, I complain of it as 
an inveterate grievance; but I 
trust that I have accounted for this 
unreasonable preference, without 
adding a single grain to the 
weight, or rather to the empty 
scale, of the widow.’ 

So much, then, for this curious 
and exhaustive Essay on Old 
Maids, which I think I must 
have persuaded the reader is as 
amusing as it is learned and in- 
genious. And now, just a word 
in conclusion as to the author. 
The book, as I have said, was 
published anonymously ; but the 
writer was soon known to be 
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William Hayley, author of 7he 
Triumphs of Temper, the friend 
and biographer of Cowper, and him- 
self no mean poet and scholar. In 
the somewhat ponderous Memoirs 
of William Hayley, Esq , edite 
by his friend Dr. John Jobnson, 
I find this allusion to the subject 
of the present paper: ‘In Decem- 
ber 1785 he published, but with- 
out a name, the singular book in 
which his friends Sadleir and 
Warton had taken a lively in- 
terest, the popular though calum- 
niated Essay on Old Maids. The 
benevolent intentions of the au- 
thor in this work and the strange 
misconstruction and hostility 
which it experienced are temper- 
ately displayed in a new preface 
to a third edition. . . . Conscious 
of his pure intentions in compos- 
ing the essay, he only smiled at 
the mistake of those rigid ladies 
who reviled the production as in- 
decent and irreligious; and he 
exulted in the warm applause of 
several most accomplished and 
candid members of the sisterhood, 
who regarded and extolled it as 
an elegant and moral performance 
that truly deserved, not the cen- 
sure, but the thanks and esteem 
of society.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


MR. JEROME DAWE AT HOME: 
GARDEN-PARTY, 


Mr. Jerome Dawe resided in the 
suburb of Middleborough. His 
house was a cosy little box, with 
a window on this side of the door 
and on that, and three trim win- 
dows above, all well painted, well 
cleaned, and notable for shining 
brass and fresh white curtains ; 
for although Jerome Dawe was 
a miser, this does not imply that 
he did not live like a gentleman. 
The instincts of the Dawes were 
high-bred, and while Jerome 
would go a long way to save a 
sixpence, yet he had his ideas about 
social requirements, and these he 
would carry out. His house was 
the house of a gentleman, and 
his dress the same; his servants 
were neat and orderly in appear- 
ance; his garden, front and rear, 
was tidy in winter and blooming 
in summer. In dinners and sup- 
pers, in coals and candles, in a 
thousand like matters which the 
social eye sees not, here it was 
that Jerome Dawe exercised his 
passion for saving. His favour- 
ite maxim was that every penny 
should be looked to, and, after 
making a due allowanee for the 
manner of life which he judged 
reasonable, he applied this maxim 
with merciless severity. By thus 
living upon one-third of his in- 
come, and letting the rest roll up 
year by year, Jerome Dawe was 
fast passing from the state of com- 
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fort to the state of opulence. 
What satisfaction this gathering 
treasure brought with it readers 
will see as time goes on. 

His adviser, comforter, and 
adjutant in all his stingy plans 
was his housekeeper. The name 
of this excellent female was 
Martha Spring. She was an 
unmarried lady, of blameless life 
and yellow complexion. She 
clad herself in garments of youth- 
ful colour and cut, and wore par- 
ticylarly short skirts, allowing 
her ankles to be fairly seen, thus 
imparting a girlishness to her 
appearance. Her age might be 
fifty-five, or more, but she was 
juvenile in her tastes as well as 
in her petticoats, professing to 
read Sir Walter Scott, and often 
quoting his lines, 

*O woman, in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please,’ 
which she used to say were truly 
poetical. Sometimes, after her 
morning consultation with her 
master concerning dinner, when 
probably the pair would spend a 
quarter of an hour debating which 
half of a small codfish would be 
best for salting, Martha would 
skip like an ancient lamb out of 
the room, her nose raised towards 
the skies, and a literary vivacity 
in her expression,as, unconsciously 
to herself, she repeated, 

*O woman,"in our hours of ease.’ 
Invariably when this happened, 
Jerome Dawe would sink back in 
his chair, and say reflectively, ‘Cul- 
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tivated woman, Matty—for her 
station.’ 

Indeed, the relations between 
Matty and her bachelor master, 
though quite innocent, were of an 
intimate kind ; so much so that oc- 
casionally one or other of hisfriends 
would ask him in a jocular way 
how Martha was this morning, a 
familiarity which Jerome Dawe 
never resented, but rather enjoyed. 
In reply he always assumed a 
rakish air, and used to say, ‘ You 
see, you dog, I was intended for 
the army,’ leaving a gulf of sug- 
gestion concerning both the mili- 
tary and himself yawning before 
the inquirer’s mind. 

In his pleasant back garden, on 
a sunny September morning, quite 
a little party had met together. 
On the centre of the lawn stood a 
long wicker wheel-chair, in which 
lay the frail and sickly Violet, 
looking sad and sweet, and likely 
enough to fulfil the prediction of 
Jerome Dawe, which poor Sholto 
had overheard and misunderstood. 
A little way off her sister sat apart, 
playing with a small dog, and 
calling Sholto to see it jump 
through her hands. Sholto, very 
busy making a nosegay, would not 
look up from his work, although 
Mildred called him repeatedly. 
Little Eugene stood close beside 
her, proffering her many civilities 
with the best e in the world, 
for indeed the little fellow had a 
charming manner. But Mildred 
would not repay him, not by a 
syllable nor a glance, 

Sally Badger, with her husband 
and her son, had just entered the 
towed At sight of her Jerome 

awe was seen to turn: pale. 
Beatrice and Daniel Ruddock, who 
were already in thedield, exchang- 
ed looks which signified mistrust, 
and fierce dislike for Sally. As for 
Samuel Badger, who slunk timidly 
across the lawn like a beaten 
dog, and as for Master Badger, 


whose countenance was rounder 
and flatter and redder than ever, 
and who carried a great dog-eared 
book under his arm—upon these 
two Mr. and Mrs. Ruddock glared 
such open and blazing scorn that 
the father especially felt. like a 
man subjected to rays from burn- 
ing-glasses. But Sally Badger 
dealt a defiant salute at the 
Ruddocks, and then marched up 
and stood beside Jerome Dawe as 
if he were a wicket, and she a 
famous cricketer who had just 
gone in, and was more than ready 
for the bowling. 

Indeed, the situation of the 
Ruddocks was critical. For years 
they had regarded Jerome Dawe’s 
wealth as their lawful inherit- 
ance, and lately they had 
fixed their covetous eyes on 
little Mildred. Things looked 
promising. Jerome was weak, 
vain, and ignorant. This worthy 
couple had flattered and caressed 
him time out of mind ; they had 
fed his every weakness ; they had 
pampered his vanity with outrage- 
ous compliments; they had gra- 
dually got dominion over him in 
many directions. And all had been 
done with words and ways as soft 
as oil, Lately, however, there had 
appeared on the scene this terrible 
cousin, Sarah Badger. She was 
poor and uninfluential; she had 
made a bad marriage, and was bur- 
dened with an uninteresting son ; 
in a word, she was everything that 
Daniel and Beatrice Ruddock could 
successfully ridicule and that 
Jerome Dawe would naturally 
despise. But she knew human 
nature, this Sarah Badger; and 
she knew Jerome Dawe’s nature 
from the surface to the core. She 
had read his weakness and his 
cowardice, and now she was begin- 
ning to assert authority over him 
simply by the force of will and 
temper. Horrible to tell, Jerome 
was beginning to yield in places, 
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like a frozen lake in early thaw. 
The Ruddocks. were appalled. 
What could they do? It was im- 
possible to begin bullying Jerome 
like this audacious woman : first, 
because it would be a reversal of 
their entire policy, which had been 
softness and flattery; secondly, 
because if they had adopted such 
a line Sally Badger might outwit 
them by a stroke of generalship, 
and, becoming soft herself, carry 
Jerome away for ever. Bitter 
was the animosity that lay be- 
neath the smile with which the 
Ruddocks returned Mrs. Badger’s 
salute. Sally’s nod had been a 
perfect missile, delivered with a 
defiance, a do your worst air, 
which, coming from a woman 
who probably had not more than 
three gowns in the world, and had 
not paid her butcher’s bill for six 
months, confounded these good 
people, who believed that money 
alone is power. 

So Beatrice and Daniel walked 
apart in anxiety and even discom- 
fiture; but, as Daniel marked 
Mildred playing with her dog, his 
ruling passion overcame him. He 
forgot Sally Badger and Jerome 
Dawe and the impending peril. 

‘See, Beatrice,’ he said, indi- 
cating the child with a nod of his 
head, ‘one day that girl will be 
worth two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds !’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH CROSS-PURPOSES CHE- 
QUER CHILDISH LOVE. 


Two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds! Two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, got by any 
means whatever—only, got / Two 
hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, whether in possession, 
Teversion, remainder, or expect- 
ancy! ©, miracle of money, 


two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ! 

That tall, slim, chestnut-haired 
little girl, as she walked, or stood, 
or laughed, or ran, or talked, or 
was silent, or smiled, or frowned, 
was watched, not alone by Daniel 
and his wife, but by everybody on 
that little lawn. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds seemed 
to encircle her head like the 
aureola ofa saint. Her step sug- 
gested two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds ; her voice, her looks, 
everything she was, and said, and 
did, in one way or another, ex- 
pressed—two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds ! 

One exception should be made. 
The widowed mother of Sholto had 
just come to fetch her son, having 
heatd of his misdeeds. She now 
made one of the party. Margaret 
Alexander was a widow, poorly 
clad, and with signs of privation 
and care upon her face, but her 
aspect was full of independence. 
Somehow, in that group of money- 
seekers, she presented, even to 
the eye, an expressive contrast, 
There was nothing sly in her look, 
no side glances, no angry darting 
of the eyes. She talked freely with 
everybody, and her conversation 
was spirited and her manner easy ; 
for she too was a Dawe, and of 
gentle nurture. She had no 
designs on Jerome’s wealth, though 
she was his niece. She had no 
line baited to catch little Mildred 
and her quarter-million of gold, 
though she too had a son to 
advance in life. Everybody knew 
that Margaret Alexander was clear 
of such designs, her reputation for 
independence and integrity being 
settled. Curiously enough, each of 
these plotting people respected 
her because she was too high- 
souled to stoop to the meanness 
which themselves were practis- 
ing. Daniel Ruddock declared 
with truth that he enjoyed talking 
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with her. Beatrice treated her 
with marked consideration. 
Jerome Dawe was constantly ask- 
ing her opinion, and deferring to 
it. Even Sally Badger took her 
by the arm and walked about with 
her, with powerful strides, as 
great cricketers do in pauses of 
the game. Indeed, to do the 
doughty Sally justice, she by no 
means felt the scorn and dislike 
for Margaret which she so visibly 
manifested for the Ruddocks. 
Margaret Alexander was on her 
own ground. She was a blood re- 
lation, and no interloper. Sally 
Badger was indeed ready, if 
matters went that way, to wage 
war with Mrs. Alexander ; but it 
would have been honourable war, 
and Sally would have fought 
fairly. For the Ruddocks she 
had no such feeling. She hated 
them. There was no weapon 


she would not have used against 
them. And, under existing cir- 


cumstances, the weapon she chose 
was open defiance, contempt, and 
dislike, which she took good care 
should be constantly on the very 
verge of rudeness, absolute quar- 
rel, and such a complication that 
either she or the Ruddocks must 
quit the premises. The Ruddocks 
felt all this, as we have seen, and 
they trembled before her courage ; 
and Sally knew they trembled. 
All this time there was one 
person to whom everybody was 
kind. Little Violet was petted, 
caressed, and pitied, as one who 
is unconsciously passing away from 
a world whose sweets have never 
been tasted. And Violet, who had 
the most loving heart, replied to 
each endearment with so much 
sweetness, such bright little smiles 
of gratitude, and with a tinge of 
humonr too, that even the worldly 
people around felt touched and 
had better thoughts as they 
looked on the wee white face, and 
thought of certain words about 
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young children which were spoken 
by the best Friend children ever 
had. And Margaret Alexander, 
who, like all the Dawe family, 
had religious zeal in her nature, 
sat down by the child, and, think- 
ing in her good motherly heart 
that this frail being could have 
but a short time here, she spoke 
to her seriously about ‘ the better 
land’ where mamma was; and 
tender little Violet’s gray eyes 
filled with tears, and she asked 
the lady to come another day and 
talk to her about mamma. Mil- 
dred, who, hard and arid to 
others, was passionately fond of 
Violet, had stood close by during 
this little conversation, listening 
with wide big eyes ; and she stole 
softly after Mrs. Alexander, and 
slipped a flower into her hand and 
ran away, leaving the widow in 
wonder. For already Mildred had 
impressed everybody with a sense 
of her independence, her im- 
periousness, and her wilfulness. 
She had snubbed Daniel Ruddock, 
who tried, in his vulgar way, to 
caress her. She had flatly refused 
to do something which Sally 
Badger asked her, which as- 
tounded Sally more than if the 
law of gravitation had been sus- 
pended. Two minutes after, Mil- 
dred had sent Jerome Dawe to 
fetch her maid. All she did, 
however, was submitted to with- 
out a murmur, because of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. But when she was seen 
stealing across the lawn, and put- 
ting this flower into Mrs, Alexan- 
der's hand, everybody wondered 
and everybody feared; and yet 
nobody thought of charging the 
widow with any design on the 
little heiress. 

Side by side with this man- 
ceuvring of the elders a curious 
game of cross-purposes was being 
played by the children. 

Little Eugene had caught the 
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spirit of his father and mother and 
patron. The two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds magnetised 
him like all the rest. He danced 
in his graceful way after Mil- 
dred, made her a thousand pretty 
little compliments, anticipated 
her wishes, and was in all 
points as natty a flatterer as a 
grown man. But it availed no- 
thing. Mildred treated him with 
haughty disregard, and, indeed, 
snubbed him mercilessly. Every 
oneexcept Mrs. Alexander noticed 
that wherever that ill-conditioned 
Sholto might be, looking like a 
ragged terrier, there Mildred was 
sure to be seen; and if she 
snubbed Eugene, Sholto amply 
avenged his friend by snubbing 
her. He was still busy at his nose- 
gay, tying it up, taking it to pieces, 
and rearranging it with endless 
pains. Mildred hovered about 
him. She showed the greatest 
interest in the nosegay. She even 
went so far as to suggest that one 
particular rose should be placed 
in the centre, not at the side. 

‘There is where J should like 
it,’ she said. 

‘Very well,’ blunt Sholto re- 
torted ; ‘ there are lots of flowers, 
make a nosegay for yourself, and 
put roses where you please.’ 

‘I wonder whom it is for? Mil- 
dred said daringly. She was a 
daring girl, and part of her story 
will show it. 

‘You wonder who it is for?’ 
Sholto said, looking up, with a 
laugh ; ‘ just wait and see.’ 

‘I think [ know now,’ Mildred 
answered, apparently much grati- 
fied by some inference of her own. 
She skipped across the grass, and 
for the first time that day seemed 
to be pleasant with little Eugene ; 
but she cast her eye back at 
Sholto, as if computing how soon 
the nosegay would be finished. 

It was set in order, and tied 
with a piece of stout packing- 
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thread ; the thread was cut with a 
knife the size of a gardener’s ; the 
nosegay was ready for delivery. 
Sholto leaped on his feet. 

Mildred had been talking to 
little Eugene, but her eyes were 
on the nosegay all the time, and 
she saw the last touch given to it. 
Eugene wondered why she looked 
about her in so strange a manner ; 
he could not make her listen. 

Presently Sholto came across 
the lawn. 

‘What do you say to that? 
he cried to Mildred, holding up 
the nosegay. ‘ Pretty, now, ain't 
it? 

‘Lovely! lovely ’ she replied. 
*O, thank you, thank you.’ 

‘’Tisn’t for you,’ Sholto called 
out scornfully. ‘Did you think 
it was for you? T was not making 
it for you’ He repeated this 
‘for you’ in a very injurious way. 
‘ This is for Violet.’ 

And he ran across to the sick 
child, and tossed the nosegay upon 
her coverlet, and little Violet 
took it up with the brightest and 
sweetest smile Sholto had ever 
seen anywhere. The child was 
really pleased with the act of 
kindness ; and such was the look 
of pleasure and gratitude she 
beamed at Sholto that he turned 
quite red, and found that he had 
an organ in his breast which was 
capable of a sensation altogether 
new to him, but very delightful. 

Meanwhile, Mildred proudly 
walked off in another direction, 
and stood with her back to all 
the company, doing nothing at all, 
but fixed like a statue. Sucha 
proceeding on the part of a young 
lady who, in all probability, would 
one day be worth two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, was 
by no means likely to pass un- 
noticed in a well-bred company. 
The results of Mildred’s odd and 
alarming behaviour caused so sud- 
den and general a movement that 
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the next minute all the people 
on the lawn were exclaiming to 
each other in a momentary fellow- 
ship that the heiress was crying ! 


CHAPTER VIL 


WHICH GIVES A PICTURE OF A 
SHABBY-GENTEEL WOMAN 8TRUG- 
GLING WITH GOOD SOCIETY. 


Tue relations of Sally Badger 
with the great Dawe family ought 
now to be delineated. Sally was 
the daughter of our great Jerome’s 
younger sister. This Susan Dawe 
married a captain in the navy, 
who died at the age of fifty-five, 
and left his large family in poverty. 
When Sally came to woman’s 
estate she saw that her chances of 
matrimony were of the most pre- 
carious and spiritless kind. She 
was not handsome; she was not 
accomplished ; she was not rich. 
True, under such circumstances, 
ten thousand women have worked 
their way on to brilliant marriages ; 
but such women have easy temper, 
complaisance, and address. Sally 
had none of these things. Defiance 
was wrought into her soul of souls. 
She loved command. Not to have 
won the heart of a prince could 
She have fawned, or sweetened her 
talk with compliments, or affected 
compliance where she did not feel 
it. And Sally knew of what 
material she was made. So, count- 
ing up her defects of face, for- 
tune, and temper, one day, when 
she was touching the age of 
twenty-eight, she said to herself, 
‘Sarah Dampier, you will die 
without changing your name.’ 
She pronounced this with the 
most dogmatic air, all alone as 
she was. Then, like other dog- 
matists, whose way is some- 
times to annex a note of qualifi- 
cation to their utterances, she 
added, ‘Unless—’ Hereshe paused 


? 


again, and, drawing herself up to 


her full height, regarded with - 


sternness the image in her poor 
looking-glass, and questioned it : 

‘Unless what, Sarah Dam- 
pier? 

And Sarah Dampier the actual 
answered Sarah Dampier the opti- 
cal in tones of mathematical con- 
viction, 

‘Unless you marry Samuel 
Badger.’ 

Samuel Badger was a clerk in 
a Government office, earning some- 
thing like two hundred a year. 
He admired Sally. He was a 
meek young man, too fat for his 
age, of fair family, and spotless 
reputation. Sally Dampier’s cal- 
culation was that if she’ married 
him, the Dawe family (who would 
never help her in a pecuniary way) 
might, by their influence, advance 
her Samuel in the public service. 
Acting upon this hope, Sarah Dam- 
pier changed her name to Sarah 
Badger just three months later. 

Then began one of those lives 
of penury where the struggle for 
gentility on scanty means makes 
comfort hopeless. The income of 
the Badgers was not quite two 
hundred a year, and it never in- 
creased. Had Sally Badger been 
able or willing to forget that she 
was a lady born, or could she have 
repressed her ambition, she might 
have been domestically comfort- 
able. I believe there is no more 
terrible tyranny on earth than 
that social requirement which in- 
sists that folk, such as the Bad- 
gers, shall wear the face of gen- 
tility. This is just what makes 
their whole life one long bitter 
fight. For house and food and 
raiment they have sufficient ; but 
when it comes to keeping a draw- 
ing-room, and genteel clothing, 
and higher education of their 
children, why I believe only God, 
who surely hears the groans of 
these prisoners of fashion, knows 
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what misery ensues. The strug- 
gle to give the sons a professional 
education, and to keep the daugh- 
ters on such a footing that they 
may hope to marry respectably— 
in how many small houses in 
England to-day is that fight main- 
tained by parents whose meagre 
lives, as we survey them, seem 
utterly unheroic! ©O world, who 
knowest not thy heroes ! I believe 
that the soldier, with his wild 
leap into the smoking breach, 
where sure death is grinning at 


» him, or the captain calmly stand- 


ing on the sinking ship watch- 
ing till the last man and woman 
are safe in the boats, then going 
bravely down, make not such 
martyrs to Duty and Idea as 
these shabby uninteresting people 
do for years of dreary life. 
Here was Sally Badger stationed 
in a small tenement, with a little 
drawing-room on one side of 
the door, and behind that a 
little dining-room, in the rear a 
kitchen and scullery which ran 
out into the little back-garden, 
and three or four bedrooms over 
head. Sally Badger! She who 
had a share in the great traditions 
of the Dawe ; who had sometimes 
been a visitor at the house of the 
great head of the family ; who had 
sat down at table with lords 
and earls ; and who would often 
tell her wondering son that once 
upon a time the Duke of Berk- 
shire had helped her to marma- 
lade at breakfast. These grand 
traditions ruled the life of Sally, 
and the little entrance-hall was 
kept bright from year to year, 
and the little drawing-room smart 
in summer and warm in winter, 
perhaps from a kind of idea that 
some day the Duke of . Berkshire 
might remember the episode of the 
marmalade and drep in to call. 
If he did, Sally resolved that, even 
in her little house, there should 
be visible signs that hers was no 


vulgarian’s poverty. His Grace 
never called, but Sally had now 
and then a blue-blooded visitor to 
encourage her. The Dawes had 
one curious trait, that they never 
snubbed poor branches of the 
family. Of course Sally Badger 
was not asked to dinners, nor to 
pay long visits; but the Dawe 
blood in her was recognised by an 
occasional call or letter, and these 
were cordials for the woman in 
her life of struggle. 

Her husband tired her. Do what 
she would, Sally could not drive 
ambition into him. His living 
was not expensive, for he was fond 
of bread-and-butter, and would 
eat it three times a day, and he 
never drank anything but water, 
and certainly made his clothes last 
wonderfully, Still Sally would 
have preferred an extravagant 
man, or an intemperate man, who 
had movement and ambition, to 
this bread-and-butter Samuel, who 
smiled for ever, and could not be 
put inapassion. His disposition 
was ruinously contented and easy- 
going. Even when a post in the 
office fell vacant slightly superior 
to his own, he was not a candidate 
for the promotion, but let another 
man be run into the situation 
over his head. 

‘Samuel!’ Sally called out in 
agony, when she heard it, ‘why 
did you not apply? 

* You see, my dear,’ he answered, 
‘ Martin is such a passionate man 
that if he had missed the post 
there never would have been peace 
in the office again ; and it is only 
twenty pounds a year more, my 
love; and blessed are the peace- 
makers, you know, Sally.’ 

‘Blessed are the milksops!’ 
Sally cried out, in great vexation. 
She was not a profane person, but, 
in truth, she would not acknow- 
ledge the propriety of her hus- 
band’s quotation. ‘You are no 
peacemaker, Samuel. If peace 
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were really wanted, you would 
not manage it. O Samuel ! twenty 
pounds would have nearly paid 
our house-rent, and I am worn to 
death slaving and pinching. Peace- 
maker, indeed ! You are no peace- 
maker.’ 

* Well, perhaps I am not, dear,’ 
Samuel replied, as he buttered his 
bread. ‘1 will not say I am.’ 

As another sample of the home 
conversation of this pair, and as a 
fresh glimpse of their characters, 
I set down a few words which 
they exchanged when—five years 
after marriage—Sally presented 
her lord with a diminutive Badger. 

‘I want to choose a name for 
him,’ she said, looking at the little 
sleeper who lay beside her. ‘I 
wish,’ she sighed, and her face 
was full of foreboding—‘I wish 
he was not such a quiet infant. 
He never screams, and always 
seems satisfied.’ 

Mrs. Badger gazed up at her 
husband’s sleek face, and sighed 
again, as she said, 

‘I am really afraid, Sammy— 
I really am afraid—he has got 
your nose.’ 

Mr. Badger rubbed that feature, 
as if reproaching it for being what 
it was, but he judged that silence 
was his best policy. His wife 
ruminated awhile, and said again, 
as much to herself as to him, 

* What shall we call him?’ 

‘ Suppose’we try Samuel, for an 
experiment,’ the father said shyly. 

‘I hate the name!’ exclaimed 
Sally vehemently. ‘You must 
think of another.’ 

* Now, do you know,’ remarked 
Mr. Badger, not speaking to his 
wife in particular, but, as it 
seemed, addressing the general 
order of things, ‘it is most ex- 
traordinary that just at this par- 
ticular moment all the Christian 
names seem to have gone out of 
my head. How very singular! 
The only name I can think of is 
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“Tobias.” Would Tobias do, my 
love? 

‘Samuel!’ exclaimed Mrs, Bad- 
ger in a very loud voice; ‘you 
will make me scream. Tobias! 
Tobias Badger! It would be like 
@ name in a play.’ 

‘Then, do you know, my dear,’ 
said Samuel, with the air of one 
who all of a sudden makes a dis- 
covery, ‘I think the best way 
will be for you to think the matter 
over quietly—alone. Something 
may come into your head, my love, 
when you least expect it.’ 

‘What I want,’ continued Mrs. 
Badger, in the same audible soli- 
loquy, ‘is a name with force in it. 
A name that will make a boy 
think about being something and 
somebody. Such a name as would 
suggest a man who can get into a 
passion, and contradict, and push 
other people aside, and lead the 
way, and fight for his own! 

‘Don’t you think you had bet- 
ter have several names, my love? 
suggested the father. ‘It would 
be rather much to expect all that 
out of one. We should never be 
unreasonable, Sally, my dear!’ 

‘I have it!’ cried Sally trium- 
phantly ; ‘I have the very name 
I want—Hector !’ 

‘Hector was a pagan, my love f 

‘What of that? retorted Sally 
boldly ; ‘better be a pagan than 
@ fool !’ 

So Hector was the chosen name; 
and thus the names of the family 
into which our little Golden Girls 
entered were Samuel, Sarah, and 
Hector Badger. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHICH ENDS IN GENERAL 
LAUGHTER. 

A rew days after the scene in 
the garden, the modest mansion 
of Sally Badger was signalised a- 
mong the neighbouring houses by 
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the unusual spectacle of a carriage 
- a standing beforeit. Out 
of the carriage stepped little 
Mildred, and she, turning round 
to the servant who was. with 
them, said, with an air of au- 
thority, 

‘ Lift Miss Violet gently.’ 
_And so little sick Violet was 
lifted out in the maid’s arms. 
Her white face looked very lovely, 
for the air had painted upon it a 
most delicate vermilion, which 
lit all its melancholy grace into 
particular beauty, like one streak 
of sunset in a pensive western 
sky. There was expectation in 
the child’s face; she wanted to 
see her new home. 

Meanwhile, Mildred, with im- 
perial steps, walked up the little 
flagged way that led to the front 
door, and at the entrance Sally 
Badger stood ready to greet her, 
smiling with wondrous complais- 
ance, 

‘ How are you, my dear?’ 

‘ Pretty well,’ Mildred replied 
curtly. ‘Is this the house you 
live in ? 

‘ Yes, dear—at present.’ 

‘Why, it is just the size of the 
house where papa’s gardener 
lived,’ Mildred remarked. ‘ Not 
quite so good, I think,’ 

‘We are going to a much 
larger house very soon,’ Mrs. 
Badger said; ‘in about three 
weeks, dear.’ 

‘But you have lived here until 
now,’ Mildred rejoined, fixing her 
searching eyes on Sally. ‘Is it 
because Violet and I have come 
that you are going to a nicer 
house ? 

Sally Badger affected to be 
busy with the trunks, and made 
no answer, but she took note of 
this shrewd question. 

‘T tell you what, miss,’ Sally 
said, under her breath, ‘you are 
not a simpleton. You will need 
managing.’ 
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‘0, what a dear little house!’ 
cried Violet, who came up just 
then. ‘Look, Mildred, at those 
pansies, and that little white 
pussy, I think this is a dear little 
house. May I play with the 
pussy?’ she asked, addressing Mrs. 
Badger. 

‘Pansies or pussies, or what- 
ever you like, darling,’ cried Sally, 
quite delighted with the child. 
‘You shall play with anything 
and everything.’ 

‘ Are you going to take care of 
us? the little creature asked 
curiously, struck with a new 
thought. ‘ Will you be kind to 
us? Do you know mamma has 
gone to heaven, and left us? 

‘I will be kind to you, dear,’ 
Sally Badger replied, with great 
energy, bending down to kiss the 
child. ‘Who could be anything 
else? she murmured to herself, 
marking the white transparent 
cheeks and the thin hands and 
the little porcelain teeth which 
seemed to indicate a frail and 
perishing frame. ‘ You shall not 
shed many tears under this roof, 
and what you shed [ shall wipe 
off.’ 

The little girls were soon led 
up to their bedroom, where Mil- 
dred, after her fashion, found 
fault with most things, and 
Violet, in her way, was con- 
stantly coming upon what was 
pleasant or whimsical or funny. 
Mildred’s severity gave way be- 
fore Violet’s simple delight, and 
once or twice she even broke 
into a little laugh. For Mil- 
dred, amidst all her austerity, 
seemed to consider Violet before 
herself, and to regard things as 
pleasant or the reverse according 
as she judged them agreeable or 
disagreeable to her little sister. 

Down into the small dining- 
room the two children were 
brought after a time, Violet hold- 
ing her nurse’s hand to support 
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her feeble steps, and Mildred 
walking in with her erect figure, 
and Diana step, and curious, 
searching, yet unconcerned gaze. 
Here sat Hector, poring over a 
book, and looking sheepish and 
uncomfortable, when the strangers 
entered. 

‘Reading again, Hector!’ ex- 
claimed his mother impatiently. 
‘Always reading! What good 
will ever come of that, 1 wonder? 
Do either go on one side or the 
other! Now, Mildred, this way.’ 

Mr. Badger was in the room 
also, waiting for his dinner. He 
rose and greeted the children. 

‘How do you do, my dears? 
How are both of you? You 
look very good little people, I am 
sure.’ 

‘Samuel,’ said Mrs. Badger 
decisively, ‘that will do.’ 

So they sat down to dinner, 
and the first dish was a beefsteak 
pudding, served in a sort of 
white basin, and certainly not 
appetising to the eye. Mildred 
regarded the dish with an open 
stare which was immensely ex- 
pressive. Little Violet broke in- 
to a laugh full of music and fun, 
but strange by contrast with 
her delicate suffering face. She 
clapped her hands ; and her sweet 
gray eyes filled with the plea- 
santest mirth. 

‘ Look, Milly, just look, what a 
funny thing! O, I want some of 
that ; when my turn comes, I 
mean.’ 

Shocked at her own boisterous- 
ness, she dropped her outspread 
hands under the cloth, and put 
on such a Quaker face that even 
Master Hector, whose round visage 
seemed for the most part as in- 
capable of expression as a paste- 
board face in a pantomime, was 
moved to irrepressible admiration. 
As.to Sally Badger’s countenance, 
which turned in delight upon the 
child, it was like the shining sun. 
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‘ Have some, dear,’ Mrs, Badger 
said to Mildred, as she sent her 
knife into the pudding, from 
which the rich brown gravy 


poured. 

‘Well,’ replied Mildred, ‘a 
very, very little, please,’ 

‘I assure you, my dear,’ said 
Mr. Badger, addressing Mildred 
at this point, ‘you will find it 
very good eating; especially the 
gravy. Do you know, my dear, 
I am very fond of gravy, and 
have been since I was your age.’ 

Mildred set her eyes upon him, 
but epoke not a word. 

‘Samuel,’ his wife said em- 
phatically, ‘have I not said that 
will do? 

The meal proceeded. Mildred 
toyed with her portion very like 
a high-bred child, but with 
suppressed discontent in every 
feature. Violet ate away quite 
heartily, and the only time Mil- 
dred looked pleased was when 
her sister asked for some more. 

‘I am so hungry,’ she cried; 
‘ it is so nice.’ 

‘I am quite glad to hear you 
say so,’ remarked the irrepressible 
Mr. Badger, looking up from his 
plate. ‘It is an excellent dish, 
and especially the gravy, as I 
said before. Gravy,’ continued 
Mr. Badger, warming with his 
subject, and addressing Violet as 
a hopeful disciple, ‘is such a help 
with the bread. There it is you 
will find it useful. I assure you, 
my dear, if you cultivate a liking 
for gravy you will never regret 
it. As you go through life you 
will find gravy a wonderful help ; 
one of your best friends, in fact.’ 

It was a sign of the subor- 
dinate place which Samuel Bad- 
ger occupiéd in his own house 
that he invariably sat at the side 
of his table, near to his wife. 
Now, it may surprise the reader 
that he should have been allowed 
to ramble on for so long a time 
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unrebuked. The fact was his wife, 
who did not like to be pomeeny 
reproving him before the children, 
especially the first day, had tried 
to reduce him to silence by 
nudging him suggestively under 
the table with her foot. Un- 
fortunately, she had mistaken the 
leg of the table for that of her 
husband, so that her nudges pro- 
duced no impression, and, her 
temper being roused by his in- 
sensibility, she at last delivered 
an honest kick, as she supposed, 
into her husband’s shin. The 
wood of the table being a sub- 
stance not so yielding as Mr. 
Badger’s flesh, and Sally having 
an irritable and ill protected corn, 
she inflicted on herself at that 
moment a blow she never forgot. 
In her anguish she uttered an 
ejaculation, which was delivered 
so heartily that everybody looked 
u 


‘ What is the matter, my dear?’ 
her husband asked, perceiving 
by something in her actions that 
the cause of her disquiet was 


underthe table. ‘Is that trouble- 
some cat there again 

‘Samuel!’ his wife ejacu- 
lated, and no more. But she 
cast this verbal javelin with such 
an eye of fire that her husband 
did not speak again for a long 
time. 

‘What a funny spoon!’ cried 
Violet again, when pudding time 
came. The spoon was German 
silver, and yellow with service. 
‘I never saw a spoon like this 
before.’ 

‘Never mind, dear,’ replied 
Mrs, Badger; ‘things will be 
very different to-morrow. Every- 
thing will be different to-morrow. 
New knives are coming, and 
forks and spoons, and I don’t 
know what beside.’ 

Just at this moment the pud- 
ding was set upon the table. It 


was a long pudding, and, like the 
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rest of the entertainment, not over- 
tempting to a fastidious person. 
But both Samuel Badger and his 
round-faced son regarded it with 
evident interest, as a luxury, and 
to them a toothsome morsel. 

‘Now, Violet,’ said Mrs. Badger, 
wielding her knife, ‘have some of 
this pudding, my dear.’ 

‘What sort of pudding is it? 
the child asked. 

* We call it “dog in a blanket,”’ 
replied Mrs. Badger gravely. 

She had not calculated upon 
the effect of this surname upon 
her little guest. Mildred main- 
tained her usual air of aloofness, 
just touched with disdain; but 
little Violet, tickled by the idea 
in the words, broke into a hearty 
laugh. 

‘Milly! Milly! she cried, al- 
most faintly from her excessive 
mirth, ‘ dog in a blanket, Milly ! 
Look at it!’ 

Off the little delicate creature 
went in miniature peals of laugh- 
ter, with such a note of humour 
in every silvery round that the 
contagion was irresistible. It was 
plain that this sickly child had 
an acute sense of fun. The 
rest. had to confess her power. 
First Master Hector, after inef- 
fectually trying to quench his 
laughter by the ingenious method 
of thrusting a large German silver 
spoon into his mouth, let his 
merriment have free way. Then 
Samuel Badger, after a moment's 
hesitation, spent in glancing at his 
wife, followed by a series of long 
buttery laughs, drawn in with one 
breath and sent out with the 
other, like the bray of a donkey, 
a performance which redoubled 
little Violet’smerriment. Mildred, 
after pulling Violet’s skirt softly 
as a hint to her not to be so 
demonstrative, caught the infec- 
tion also, and began to laugh for 
herself. Finally, Sally, surveying 
this laughing quartet, set her 
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knife and spoon down, and closed 
the procession with a peal of her 
own, which certainly was not the 
least hearty. Many a year had 
the Badgers lived in that little 
house, and many a meal had they 
eaten in that little dining-room, 
but such a sound of mirth the 
walls had never echoed as on 
this day, when frail sickly Violet 
Walsingham led the laughter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


POSSIBLE LEGATEES IN THREE POS- 
TURES: GREEDINESS, ANXIETY, 
NOBLE REPOSE. 


Ir may be thought 4 bad way, but 
in telling a story my custom is, in- 
stead of occupying the early chap- 
ters with a long preliminary 
account of the place in which the 
action lies, and the antecedents 
of leading characters, to introduce 
both to my readers bit by bit as 
occasion requires, Surely it is in 
this way, reader, that real life 
makes us acquainted with towns 
and houses, and men and women. 
Little by little, through days, or 
weeks, or years. 

Accordingly, I think it quite 
time enough totell younow thatthe 
present action, of this story lies in 
the suburban part of that pleasant 
town Middleborough. In ten 
minutes, with moderately fast 
walking, you could put a girdle 
round the houses in which Jerome 
Dawe, Sally Badger, Mrs, Alex- 
ander, and the Ruddocks severally 
resided. These people all knew 
each other, and were all upon 
speaking terms with each other, 
dealt at the same shops, attended 
the same church, talked the same 
talk day byday. They also called 
each other by their Christian names, 
being every one related more or 
less closely ; for Beatrice Ruddock 
had a remote connection with the 
Dawes ; and in virtue of his wife’s 
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affinity Daniel too was admitted 
to the honour of this familiar 
appellation. So when these people 
met the talk was full of ‘ Daniel,’ 
and ‘Sally,’ and ‘ Margaret,’ and 
‘Jerome,’ and ‘ Beatrice,’ giving 
a very friendly air to the inter- 
course. Alas! there was much 
plotting underneath. For this, it 
must in truth be said, the Rud- 
docks were to blame. They, who 
of the coterie were the most re- 
motely connected with Jerome 
Dawe, had long marked his for- 
tune for their own. Until lately 
they had resided in the country, 
and used to have Jerome staying 
with them for long visits, by which 
device they secured opportunities of 
gaining influence over him. Proud 
Margaret Alexander, poor as she 
was, never even resented Jerome’s 
open preference for these design- 
ing people, whose mean arts she 
scornfully deciphered from the 
first. She treated him with the 
same half-daughterly affection 
which she had always shown to 
him. Not so Sally Badger. Sally 
repeatedly remonstrated with Mar- 
garet, clenching her fist, and de- 
claring that if she could get at 
those Ruddocks she would soon 
make them know their place. 
But the Ruddocks lived far off, 
and Sally had little power over 
them, until the schemers, affecting 
weariness of rural life, but in 
reality fearful of Sally’s possible 
counterplots, resolved to take a 
house in Middleborough, near to 
Jerome Dawe. By this means 
they hoped to bring Jerome en- 
tirely under their influence. They 
did not perceive that this new 
policy must give Sally many 
openings for warfare. The first 
intimation of the mistake they 
had made came when Sally, by 
sheer stress of determination, 
swept Mildred and Violet out of 
their hands. Daniel and Beatrice 
turned green with vexation that 
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day, and in their hearts cursed 
Jerome Dawe for a pliant fool, 
forgetting that were he not a 
pliant fool they could have no 
power over him. But Daniel, 
after sitting for two hours in his 
contemplative posture, with his 
shoulders shrugged up about his 
ears, said to his wife, 

‘The whole question lies in a 
nutshell, Bee. Are we, or Sally, 
best able to manage Jerome ?’ 

‘We,’ answered Beatrice, with 
a laugh full of self-reliance. 

‘Iam not quite sure of that,’ 
Daniel replied. ‘Sally is a tigress. 
And it is never wise to be too 
sure when you are dealing with a 
tigress.’ 

‘We shall have our way at 
last,’ said his wife, so safe in her 
grand conclusion that she dis- 
dained argument in detail. 

‘I hope we may. We must be 
civil to Sally.’ 

‘Civil to Sally, Daniel! Of 
course we must. That is what 
cuts her. That is what will defeat 
her. Civil! I should think so! 

Beatrice laughed maliciously, 
and Daniel, looking up at her 
gravely at first, caught her mood, 
and took his part in the laughter, 
as if it were a concerted piece of 
music, 

Their hope was that they might 
so provoke Sally that she, in her 
rage and fury, might rush into 
some desperate position, and de- 
clare war upon them, they, of 
course, maintaining a pacific 
aspect. To effect this with more 
apparent sincerity they must never 
be ruffled by Sally’s rudeness ; in 
fact, they bore her outbursts with 
a Christian meekness, which JJe- 
rome Dawe did not fail to mark. 
All was done that when they 
struck they might strike indeed. 
As yet, however, they had made 
no way. Sally had a formid- 
able ally in Margaret Alexan- 
der. Jerome really respected this 


niece, and wondered that she, 
poor and a widow, should yet so 
nobly disdain the money which 
was his god. Jerome had a strong 
tincture of religion in his consti- 
tution—superstition might be a 
fitter word—and Margaret Alex- 
ander was really pious. The 
up-shot was that, so far as 
legitimate and honest influence 
went, no one had such power 
over Jerome Dawe as Margaret 
Alexander. And Margaret liked 
Sally. She deplored her cousin’s 
eagerness for earthly things, but 
her honesty she admired; so that 
as often as Jerome mentioned 
Sally’s name Margaret said some- 
thing handsome, and these few 
tributes were just sufficient with 
a weak man like Jerome to frus- 
trate the efforts of the Ruddocks, 
who worked night and day to 
edge Sally altogether out of his 
favour, 

Let justice now be done to 
Sally Badger. She had the money- 
hunger of a poor and struggling 
housekeeper, unchecked by the 
finer sentiments of her cousin. 
Still, there was no wish on her 
part to take an unfair advantage of 
Margaret. Had Jerome’s wealth 
been prospectively divided in equal 
parts between herself and Mar- 
garet, she would have been per- 
fectly satisfied. But Margaret 
absolutely refused to lift a finger 
in the matter, though she had to 
pinch hard to keep herself and 
her boy respectably, and so Sally 
was forced, in the language of the 
whist-table, to play for her own 
hand. 

‘All I can say is, Margaret,’ 
Sally remarked one day, ‘if you 
are going with your fine scruples 
to let this money slip away I am 
not, at least not without a fight 
for it. O Margaret! if those 
Ruddocks get uncle’s property, I 
shall die. I shall die, Margaret’ 

‘ Live for something that won't 
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disappoint you, Sally,’ replied her 
grave cousin, who that very morn- 
ing had been compelled to give 
up the dress she had hoped to bny 
because Sholto’s education was 
becoming so expensive. ‘ Choose 
the better part, Sally. Choose 
the one thing needful, Sally.’ 

‘The one thing needful for me,’ 
replied Sally, unconsciously an- 
ticipating a modern witticism, ‘is 
ready cash. We are in great 
straits this quarter.’ 

‘So am I—often,’ replied Mar- 
garet. 

‘ And what is your way out of 
the fix? asked Sally, a little 
sullenly. She could tell what 

’s answer would be. 

‘I trust God,’ the other an- 
swered, with simple cheerfulness. 
‘And I am not going to soil my 
fingers by trying to grasp uncle’s 
money, which the brave woman 
said with an air of lofty purpose, 
that showed how the blood of 
that original rascal Dawe had 
been fined by time and transmis- 
sion. 

‘ Margaret,’ Sally retorted, got- 
ting a little brighter in prospect 
of her joke, but still with a grim 
smile, ‘if there was nothing ex- 
eept money to soil my fingers, I 
should not have to wash my hands 
very often !’ 


CHAPTER X. 


A CURIOUS VIEW OF MUTUAL 80- 
CIETY, HELP, AND COMFORT. 


Tue Ruddocks, we have said, 
lived not very far from the hum- 
ble tenement which at present 
housed the Badger family. Our 
action now flits to the dining- 
room of this mansion, where were 
seated after breakfast Beatrice and 
her lord. Daniel Ruddock sat at 
the table with his desk open be- 
fore him, and his warped figure 
and high shoulders gave him a 


remarkable and almost deformed 
appearance, He was busy at his 
accounts, and although the morn- 
ing was warm he was wrapped in 
a great shawl, which by no means 
lessened the oddity of his aspect. 
It was a pinched face and a for- 
bidding, which, with a curious 
tense look upon it, pored over the 
figures; and the dry thin lips 
moved in inaudible calculations, 
as his pen travelled slowly down 
the column. Beatrice reclined in 
an easy-chair. Her attitude was 
careless, even inelegant, as if pos- 
turing were not worth thinking 
of now; yet she looked a hand- 
some matron, and, when contrasted 
with her husband, the wonder arose 
how she could ever have linked 
her comely self to so meagre a crea- 
ture. But there they were ; and 
to do Beatrice and Daniel justice 
they maintained the matrimonial 
relation in greater harmony than 
many better people can. They 
had the great bond of union in 
their tastes, Daniel was not only 
fond of his wife, but respected 
her too, and, after his kind, he 
was affectionate with his son 
and daughter. His master pas- 
sion was love of money. Beatrice 
was as fond of money as he ; she 
loved her son; and her pride— 
disappointed in Daniel—was now 
awaiting in a mood of deferred 
expectation for the time when little 
Eugene—and perhaps the caugh- 
ter Lucy—would make a figure 
in society. Daniel loved money 
for money’s sake ; Beatrice loved 
it for the sake of the position it 
gave, and most of all for the sake of 
little Eugene, whom the ambitious 
mother hoped might one day be 
a peer, and she alive to see it. 
The peerage ran in the heads 
of all the Dawes, even in the 
remote collateral branches. 

As Daniel was just carrying 
‘one,’ ‘ought,’ ‘nine,’ which for 
some reason he pronounced aloud, 
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he was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing, which shook his paltry 
frame as a strong wind shakes a 
vile shanty. He threw himself 
back, exhausted with the effort, 
and panted for breath. 

‘I am a poor sickly devil!’ he 
said, as soon as he could speak. 
And then, repeating the words 
more easily and deliberately, ‘A 
—poor—sickly —devil.’ 

Beatrice looked at him with an 
expression of anxiety, and Daniel, 
with his keen eyes, caught the 
look, and changed colour. 

‘What does the doctor say of 
me, Bee? he asked. ‘Tell me, 
without any reserve, what does 
the doctor say ? 

‘ He says you must be careful,’ 
Beatrice answered, with hesita- 
tion ; ‘ very careful in the winter.’ 

Another onset of coughing 
racked his frame, and for several 
minutes he could not speak. 

‘I doubt if any care will keep 
me here long,’ he said. ‘ How- 
ever—business—business |’ 

And he bent over his accounts 


again. 

‘Thave been thinking, Bee,’ he 
said, looking up as he sank back in 
his chair, and putting the feather 
of his pen to his lip, ‘I shall 
reduce Gaby'’s wages eightpence 
a week.’ 

‘Do you think so, Daniel? 
she remarked. ‘He keeps the 
garden very neat.’ 

‘He will keep the garden as 
neat on fourteen and four as on 
fifteen,’ replied Daniel. 

‘His wife had another child 
last week,’ she remarked. 

‘My dear, if I were to give 
eightpence a week to every 
labouring man whose wife had 
another child last week, I should 
have to pay a pretty penny. 
Why did his wife have another 
child? I should have thought 
four enough. It is a curious 


thing,’ Daniel said, playing more 


actively with the feather, as if to 
stimulate his mind, ‘ gardeners 
always do go on having children. 
I suppose because Adam was 
told to multiply, and they think 
they have succeeded to the 
business.” He sniggered over 
his joke, at which Beatrice 
smiled complaisantly. Then she 
said, 

‘ Eightpence a week is scarcely 
worth mentioning.’ 

Daniel rose up in his chair, his 
face all on the alert, and his ex- 
pression that of a man who has 
got an opening for a favourite 
argument, 

‘ Eightpence a week not much!’ 
he cried. ‘ Let me show you what 
eightpence a week is. It is one 
pound fourteen shillings and 
eightpence each year. That is 
not much, you say. There we 
don’t quite agree, but pass that 
by. In forty years, what will 
eightpence a week amount to? 
He had the figures ready, for out 
the sum came without any com- 
putation. 

‘It will amount to sixty-nine 
pounds six shillings and ten- 
pence. ‘There is more than that. 
Keep investing your few pounds 
from time to time as they roll up 
—investing judiciously—and, at 
the end of the forty years, you 
may have not sixty-six, but one 
hundred pounds saved !’ 

‘One hundred pounds saved 
after forty years, Daniel! Beatrice 
said, shaking her head. ‘It is 
not much, after all.’ 

' *Yes! yes! yes!’ cried Daniel 
eagerly, ‘ but go on saving eight- 
pences! Save ten a week: one 
in coals, one in candles, one in 
note-paper and envelopes, one in 
the kitchen, one in the dining 
room, and so forth. In forty 
years your saved eightpences alone 
will amount to one thousand 
pounds! One thousand pounds, 
Bee! That is the way fortunes 
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are made. That is the way 
money rolls up. Look at me. 
I am only fifty to-day. I may 
live te be ninety. Many people 
do. And at ninety, there would 
be my thousand pounds, made up 
of saved eightpences. How a man 
would feel in his old age, to see 
one thousand pounds in gold 
lying on the table before him, and 
he able to say to it, “There you 
lie, great heap of shining gold ; 
hundreds would risk their necks 
to get you off that table. You 
would start a man in life well. 
For the sake of you, ten thousand 
men in England to-day would 
lie, swear, steal, cheat, forge, risk 
their lives by sea or land, in fair 
ways or foul; but you are mine, 
mine, mine, without wrong or 
danger—one thousand pound in 
shining gold.”’ 

The sick man grew quite elo- 
quent, struck his hands together, 
and a flush stole out upon his 
pallid cheek as he depicted this 
triumph. Then, sinking back 
once more in his chair, he feebly 
said, 

‘Yes, I shall reduce Gaby 
eightpence a week.’ 

A litle pause followed upon 
this instructive dialogue, and 
Daniel, looking up at his hand- 
some wife, began a new subject. 

‘Sally has played us a fine 
trick about those girls.’ 

*Odious woman! Beatrice re- 
marked, with a most honest ex- 
pression of dislike. ‘ How can 
she have any good blood in her!’ 

‘Come! come! Daniel cried, 
interrupting her. The subject of 
good blood he never would listen 
to, except under compulsion. 
‘There is nothing to be got by 
calling Sally names. She plays 
—— We must play ours, 


‘What is our game to bef 
Beatrice asked sulkily. 
‘IT am going to tell you,’ Daniel 
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replied, glancing round to see if 
the door was shut. ‘I have my 
plan for getting those girls out of 
her clutches, and into our hands. 
It is a plan that cannot fail. 
With decent caution, it cannot 
fail.’ 

‘What can it be? Beatrice 
asked, greatly interested, and 
knowing that her crafty husband 
would not speak in this way 
without good reason. ‘O, I 
shall be glad to outwit her!’, 

‘Come here,’ Daniel said, ‘and 
sit beside me.’ 

Beatrice went to his side, and, 
seating herself on a footstool, 
threw her hands carelessly about 
him; and he, pleased with the 
attention of his handsome wife, 
caressed her affectionately, and 
for a moment his thoughts ran in 
another direction. Then, all at 
once, his face puckered up into 
the most plotting look. A wicked 
expression stole out on his features, 
just as a look of suffering might 
appear on one suddenly smitten 
with an acute pang. Full of the 
matter, he bent low down, and 
was beginning thus, 

*I can tell you the whole plan, 
from beginning to end, in five 
minutes.’ 

When, as if to warn him that 
other circumstances were at work 
in human affairs than he was 
taking into account, the maid 
tapped at the door, and, throwing 
it open, announced, 

‘ Major Sanctuary, if you please, 
sir.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


* MAJOR SANCTUARY, THE QUIDNUNCS 
CLUB, 1994 PICCADILLY.’ 


Masor Sanctuary entered. He 
was a tall man, with hair rapidly 
turning from iron-gray to white. 
His face was thin, perhaps 


with meagre living, or possibly 
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from leanness of constitution. 
He wore a frock-coat buttoned 
tightly round his thin frame, and 
his whole attire, cravat, linen, 
and boots, while marked by the 
most scrupulous neatness, set 
forth either extreme stinginess, or 
genteel poverty. His voice was 
loud, even blustering, and there 
was a kind of Pistol swagger 
about him which contrasted 
strangely with his thread-bare 
coat, and yet more strangely 
with an air of good breeding 
which no eccentricity of dress 
and manner could quite efface. 

‘How d’ye do, Ruddock? he 
called out, catching that gentle- 
man’s eye first. ‘Mrs. Ruddock, 
I am delighted to see you looking 
so well—so charming—this dis- 
agreeable weather.’ 

Saying this, Major Sanctuary 
leaned on his cane and surveyed 
his friends with a rigidity and 
erectness of posture which might 
have done credit to a monument. 

‘Very pleased to see you, 
Major,’ Daniel called out, with a 
face which threw doubt upon the 
assertion. ‘ Where will you sit ? 
Not sit at all? Just so. But 
dear me, Major, I am afraid I 
can’t quite return your compli- 
ment to Mrs. Ruddock as to 
healthy looks.’ 

Daniel was very fond of talking 
about health. 

‘You don’t look quite the 
a A little yellow. Liver, 
eh? 

‘No, no, no,’ the Major 
answered, with great spirit ; ‘no- 
thing of the kind, Ruddock—no- 
thing of the kind. It’s the Quid- 
nuncs, sir.’ 

‘The what? Beatrice asked, 
wondering. 

‘The Quidnuncs, ma’am,’ the 
Major replied, revolving on his 
axis to address Mrs. Measure with 
greater ease, but still keeping his 
monumental attitude. ‘ The Quid- 
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nuncs is my new club, 199 
Piccadilly, and a very pretty 
situation too |’ 

* Another club, Major!’ Bea- 
trice exclaimed. 

‘ Yes, ma’am, another club,’ the 
Major answered, rapping with his 
right hand on the table. ‘ And 
the best of all, I assure you. 
Small. Tidy. Well ventilated. 
Good company. And special 
privileges.’ 

The Major delivered these 
statements separately and in 
jerks, giving one the idea of a 
man reading down a column. 

‘ This makes twenty-one clubs, 
does it not, Major? Beatrice 
inquired—more, it seemed, for 
something to say, than from 
curiosity. 

‘Twenty-one, ma’am, exactly,’ 
Major Sanctuary answered. ‘Re- 
minding one of the oid adage, “ If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try, 
try again.” I have been trying 
London clubs for years, ma'am, 
spending a mint of money, and 
always getting disappointed. But 
I went on at it, and I have found 
what I wanf at last. The great 
feature about the Quidnuncs is, 
that members can introduce lady 
friends to have a bit o’ lunch. A 
great convenience to a dog of a 
bachelor like me, who knows half 
the town, and is invited by half 
the town, but who, living in lodg- 
ings, is not able to return civilities 
under a roof of his own.’ 

‘So you entertain ladies at 
your club ? Beatrice remarked, in 
the listless way in which, for 
politeness, people keep up an un- 
interesting conversation. ‘ How 
very pleasant !’ 

She smiled. 

‘ Remember, ma'am,’ the Major 
continued, with severity, noticing 
her ironical look, ‘they must be 
ladies. Nobody questionable, and 
nobody of inferior social position. 
O dear, no, not for a moment! 

P 
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Let me give you an illustration. 
There is my friend Thristle, a 
very well-meaning man, but not 
altogether as sharp as an attorney- 
at-law. Some weeks ago Thristle 
asked two lady friends to lunch 
with him. It came out — or 
people thought it came out—that 
on the reputation of one of these 
ladies there was a speck. Now, 
Mrs. Ruddock, don't frown. I 
assure you, ma’am, it was not even 
alleged to be more than a speck. 
I should forfeit my life if it was 
more than a speck. Very well. 
The lunch passed off Next 
morning our seeretary, Jones, 
meets Thristle in the entrance- 
hall, which, by the way, is marble, 
ma’am, and as slippery as ice, 
as I shall show you by another 
pleasant anecdote another day. 
Jones is an out-spoken man, who 
takes his bull by the horns. “ Sir,” 
says Jones, addressing Thristle, 
“can you give me the name of the 


lady who lunched with you yester- 
day?’ “Certainly,” replies Thristle. 
“ How did you make her acquaint- 


ance, sir?’ asks Jones. “Sir,” 
Thristle answers, “ she was once 
very kind to my wife’s mother.” 
“ All I can say is, sir,” replies 
Jones, “she has been very unkind to 
your wife’s mother’s son-in-law.” 
(Jones has that way of tossing 
your words up in the air like a 
juggler, and catching them in 
another shape as they come down.) 
“ What do you mean, sir?” asks 
Thristle. “Simply, sir,” Jones 
answers, “that you will be 
scratched off the list of this 
club in about as short a time as it 
takes to dip the pen in the ink 
and take it out again !”’ 

Major Sanctuary paused here, 
and left a blank in his narrative. 
Then he resumed : 

‘ Thristle is a timid man, and 
would not face the affair. And 
as sure as I am standing here, 
alive, before you, this morning, 
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ma’am.’—the Major said this with 
another little axial movement to 
settle the fact of his being alive— 
‘there is no saying where the 
thing would have stopped. Now, 
how do you think it all arose? 
How do you think it all arose? 
the Major repeated, rapping the 
table with great asperity, as he 
repeated the question. 

‘Icannot possibly say,’ Beatrice 
replied. 

‘The letter S, ma’am,’ the 
Major continued—‘that single 
letter, ma’am. The fact was a care- 
less correspondent wrote Tomkin, 
when he should have written 
Tomkins. His charge was level- 
led against one Mrs. Tomkin. 
Thristle’s most reasonable and 
crushing reply was to the effect 
that his friend’s name was Mrs. 
Tomkins. The thing was cleared 
up, and we gave Thristle a dinner 
last night; and what with our fine 
dishes, and our rare wines, ma’am, 
and the desire to blot the thing 
out of Thristle’s memory, no won- 
der if I am a little yellow this 
morning. Yellow, ma’am! the 
wonder is that I am not purple and 
scarlet as well. Such a night is 
enough to turn a man into a rain- 
bow.’ 

Major Sanctuary did not give 
the impression of high feeding or 
deep drinking either; indeed, as 
he nervously remarked a button 
of his coat which threatened to 
come off, and tried to conceal it 
by putting his hand upon his 
chest in a careless way, he looked 
muck more like a needy gentle- 
man than the dashing member of 
twenty-one clubs, 

‘And what has brought you 
down here so early, Major ? asked 
Daniel Ruddock, perceiving that 
the story was concluded. 

‘ Just dropped down to see my 
little creature,’ the Major replied, 
with an air of mingled import- 
ance and indifference; ‘1 just 
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came to see that my rooms are 
aired, you know, and all going on 
well. I return to town to-morrow ; 
you are too still for me here— 
upon my life you are far too still’ 

*I hope you find your daughter 
well? Beatrice remarked, in her 
uninterested way. ‘1 have not 
seen Victoria for a long time,’ 

‘Just what I was thinking,’ 
the Major cried, like a man who 
has got an opening for some- 
thing he wants to say. ‘And 
I have been scolding Victoria for 
not availing herself more of your 
kindness. I assure you, Mrs. 
Ruddock, nothing gives her father 
so much pleasure as to hear that 
she has been entertained by you. 
She will learn much from you, 
ma’am, which a girl ought to 
know ; learn it imperceptibly by 
mere contact’— the Major said 
this with a gallant bow—‘ and 
besides, ma’am, there is your 
charming boy. A most engaging 
little fellow, upon my life. A 
perfect man of the world in an 
Eton jacket. Quite a miniature 
Chesterfield. Ah, Mrs. Ruddock,’ 
the Major said significantly, ‘he 
is a delightful companion for my 
daughter Victoria. Such a com- 
panion as I should choose from 
ten thousand.’ 

Beatrice exchanged a very sig- 
nificant look with her husband 
as the Major paid her son this 
compliment, and she bit her lip, 
and so hid a smile. 

‘In fact, ma’am,' the Major con- 
tinued, emboldened by the pro- 
gress he had made, and this time 
not noticing the lady’s ironical lip, 
‘that was the reason of my visit 
this morning. I-wish to say that 
whenever you ask Victoria she 
will be delighted to come, and 
that I, as her only parent, highly 
esteem the opportunities which 
your pleasant hospitalities offer to 
my girl.’ 

Major Sanctuary still main- 
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tained his monumental posture ; 
but though he looked from one 
face to another with great alert- 
ness, he neither drew any infer- 
ence from the cold keen eyes of 
the lady, nor perceived her veiled 
satiric expression. He did not 
even see that Daniel Ruddock put 
his hand to his face to cover an 
undoubted grin. For five minutes 
longer the conversation was kept 
up with the Major's unfailing 
vivacity, and then, with many a 
bow and smile and civil speech, 
he took his leave. 


CHAPTER XII 


IN WHICH IT IS AS WELL FOR 
“MAJOR SANCTUARY THAT HE IS 
ON THE OUTER SIDE OF THE 
PARLOUR-DOOR. . 


_*Poor fool! Daniel said 
politely, as the door shut upon the 
Major. ‘I wonder does he think 
any one believes him? 

Beatrice laughed as she arranged 
the table-cloth, which the elo- 
quent Major had displaced in one 
of his flighty passages. 

‘Twenty clubs! continued 
Daniel scornfully ; ‘more likely 
one; and pretty well he takes the 
worth of his money out of that. 
Iam told that he has one bed- 
room at the top of a house in the 
Strand, and that literally he 
passes his whole waking life in the 
club, never disappearing except at 
dinner hour, and then only when 
there is no chance of an invita- 
tion.’ 

‘Did you not remark what he 
said about Victoria? asked Bea- 
trice, who had let her imprisoned 
lip go free. 

‘Rather!’ replied the polished 
Daniel. 

‘And our miniature Chester- 
field? continued Beatrice scorn- 
fully. ‘ He would like to sow the 
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seeds of an affair between Eugene 
and Victoria. O, the impudence 
of some people !’ 

‘ Better put a stop to it at once,’ 
Daniel said angrily. ‘Better 
give him the cold shoulder—cut 
him dead ; you know how.’ 

‘I cannot cut him, my dear.’ 

‘Not? why not, pray? 

‘Do you not see? replied 
Beatrice calmly. ‘Sir John is 
the Major’s first cousin, and it is 
through the Major we get admis- 
sion to the Hall. Quarrel with 
the Major, and we lose hold of Sir 
John. Now, my hope is that by 
management Bob Sanctuary may 
fall in love with our Lucy. I 
should like to see my daughter 
Lady Sanctuary. You see, Daniel, 
the thing is possible. We have 
money, and when Jerome dies we 
shall have more. The Sanctuarys 
are poor. The day may come 
when Lucy Ruddock, with thirty 
thousand pounds, may be an 
acceptable wife to a young baro- 
net with an encumbered estate. 
O no! we must not break with 
the Major.’ 

* If you do not break with him,’ 
said Daniel, ‘perhaps the Major 
will be too many for you. Eugene 
may be hooked and landed before 
you can prevent it.’ 

‘Leave that to me, Daniel,’ 
his self-reliant wife replied. ‘ If 
Eugene is caught by Victoria, or 
by Victoria’s father, I will forgive 
the catcher, that’s all.’ 

‘It is confoundedly impudent 
of the Major,’ Daniel remarked, 
with an air of reflection, ‘and 
impudence I cannot stand.’ 

* Well ! well!’ Beatrice said im- 
patiently, ‘leave the Major to me. 


I want you to think about the 
future. Here is my scheme. Let 
us get Eugene engaged to Mildred. 
That I can manage through Jerome. 
Then, if we can gradually contrive 
to get up a little attachment be- 
tween Lucy and Bob Sanctuary—’ 

*Who will be Sir Robert 
Sanctuary,’ remarked Daniel. 

‘If Eugene has got a wife so 
enormously rich, we shall have 
money to spare for Lucy. O, we 
can make Lucy such a prize that 
the Sanctuarys will hunt us in- 
stead of our huuting them.’ 

‘We have not secured Mildred 
yet,’ remarked Daniel. 

‘Not yet; but did you not say 
you had a plan? 

‘I did!’ cried Daniel, and his 
face gleamed with satisfaction. ‘I 
have such a plan, Bee, such a 
plan! To defeat Sally. To get the 
children into our hands. To secure 
virtually the guardianship of them. 
And all in such a way that not 
Margaret, nor Jerome, nor even 
Sally herself, will suspect that we 
had a hand in it. O, it is—it is 
a plan!’ 

He laughed almost inan ecstasy, 
and rubbed his hands together ; 
but in the midst of his mirth a fit 
of coughing seized him and chang- 
ed his manner in a moment. 
His thin frame doubled together, 
and the violence of the cough 
threatened to throw him into a 
convulsion. Faint and breath- 
less, at last he sank back in his 
chair, and, motioning with his 
hand towards the sideboard, he 
gasped, 

‘A drop—a drop—of brandy ; 
never mind the water. I think 
I am going to die.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Arter a certain age neither plants 
nor people will bear well the pro- 
cess known as transplanting, but 
more properly named, that is, if 
called as we have headed this 
paper; that is to say, if they are 
ordinary creatures, and not accus- 
tomed, as are some, to be hurried 
hither and thither from one house, 
or one pot, to another, scarcely re- 
cognising one as a home before 
another calls out to them to be fill- 
ed up. At quarter-day one’s mind 
turns insensibly towards the pro- 
cess, especially in as far as regards 
human beings; for then down 
many a country lane heavily-laden 
wagons begin to creak, groaning 
under the weight of what are, to 
the ordinary mortal, mere chairs 
and tables, but that represent to 
the more imaginative such senti- 
ments, epochs, and suggestions 
that, enrolling themselves in one, 
form insensibly an idyll or an epi- 
thalamium, or perchance a funeral 
march, according to the especial 
appearance of the goods in process 
of removal, or the folks that form 
the apex of the load that passes 
us. As we wander either in the 
road strewn with the red and yellow 
and brown leaves torn from the 
trees by autumn’s furious hand, 
or in the lane bordered by the fine, 
tender, newly-springing foliage of 
the elm and the pale thin tassels 
of the bending larch, there seem 
more of these flittings going on at 
those two times than at either the 
June or December quarter-days. 
In June there is a settled calm in 
Nature that seems to arrest all 
vigorous life, and gives us mo- 
ments in which to bask in the 
sun and simply exist; and in 


December it must be the posses- 
sion of a bold soul or a bad 
shelter indeed that causes any 
human being to shun the evils he 
knows to fly to those he wots not 
of. But in the spring every one 
is hopeful; and in September 
there is just time to settle in, they 
say, before the long dark nights 
are on us, with days that are well- 
nigh as dismal as the nights. 
True, there are all kinds of up- 
rootings. There is that joyful one 
known as matrimony, when the 
maiden is removed altogether 
from the fair border where she 
was, as it were, one flower among 
many—very sweet and precious 
verily, but of no especial value, 
save as one of the ornaments 
where all were ornamental—to a 
space clean and fair, and ready for 
cultivation, where all is prepared 
for blooming, but waits until she 
shall come, like the sun, to call 
into life dormant flowers, and 
bring forth sweet scents, to note 
that that wonderful thing, a new 
home, has been formed on earth. 
Each young couple that begins 
housekeeping on the right basis 
brings the Garden of Eden before 
man once more. There are they 
two, alone; love raises a wall 
between them and the outer world. 
There is no serpent there—and, 
indeed, he need never come, nor 
does he, so long as Adam and 
Eve keep him at bay; but too 
often the hedge of love is broken 
just a little, either by small dis- 
courtesies, little inattentions, small 
incivilities, that gradually but 
surely become wider and wider 
holes, until there is no hedge at 
all, and all sorts and kinds of 
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monsters enter in and riot there, 
uprooting, indeed, but so sadly 
that the roots lie exposed to the 
air, and so are not worth trans- 
planting elsewhere. But, looking 
at the brighter side, that is as 
often to be found, thank God, 
as the darker, at times it be- 
comes necessary that that first 
home must be left, and then 
comes uprooting indeed—painful 
exceedingly, but not irremediable, 
because most of that that makes 
home ‘homey’ is to be uprooted 
too. But we may take our chairs 
and tables, ay, and copy in de- 
tail each little pet contrivance for 
comfort that, with the growth of 
years, made the old house what 
it was; yet they are uprooted, 
too ; and the chair that just filled 
the dusky corner, where it was so 
delightful to sit and catch the 
last faint glow of the evening 
sky, and looked so well just 
there, appears a shabby crea- 
ture, for which we grudge the 
cost of the carriage away from its 
sombre surroundings, where it 
was right, because it was part 
and parcel of them. You cannot 
live several years in one house 
without allowing that house to 
become part and parcel of your- 
self. Inconvenient, unhealthy, 
dull as it may have been at the 
worst times of the year, uncon- 
genial as were all your surround- 
ings, yet, without your knowing 
it, your roots have become so 
twined around and in the poor 
thin soil that, although you are 
cognisant that you are about to 
be removed into a more congenial 
atmosphere, and fed on richer, 
more substantial food, you cannot 
skip over the time of drooping ere 
taking root, that has curious acute 
agonies for all those who have 
ever endured it. There was in 
our old house a dining-room door, 
over which we expended much 
time and some little amount of 


bad language. Somehow or other 
the lock would never catch ; put 
in what nails you might, they 
never seemed to hold; and the 
moment the weather changed, 
for good or ill, that door had 
different wailing notes that en- 
raged us beyond bearing, and that 
no amount of oil could ever cure. 
Yet, though we shut our better- 
made doors in the new house with 
a sense of relief, we can but re- 
member that on our old enemy 
are little pencil-marks, denoting 
when baby first stood upright, 
how tall she was, and how, at the 
same age, baby number two was 
at least a quarter of an inch less, 
and so proved, to our satisfaction, 
that universal theory that, come 
who may after it, no child is ever 
as big or as marvellously clever 
as the one who made us feel like 
gods among men, as creators and 
owners, speaking in all reverence, 
of a human creature. There, too, 
on the old door are white suspi- 
cious patches, where the paint was 
banged off by the peculiar manner 
of entrance of our dear old dog 
Bung. There is no other remem- 
brance of him—no tangible re- 
membrance, at least—for we can 
never forget his peculiar ways, 
and how he ate twenty-eight 
sparrows at one standing, feathers 
and all; and how he would fish 
with his paw out of a stable- 
bucket, in which the boys had 
put a store of roach and dace, 
catching and eating them all ; and, 
when he was asked about them, 
how he sat low on his haunches, 


not quite cringing, for he was not © 


certain if they knew of his guilt, 
but with an expression on his 
face that said plainly, ‘If you 
know of my sin, I'll confess and 
beg pardon ; but if you do not, I 
can point out some one else who 
did it.’ And when we looked at 
the door he went out hurriedly, 
scratching two patches of paint 
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into one as he made his exit. 
When he died, and was buried 
under the mulberry-tree on the 
lawn, we would not have the door 
repainted, putting it off until now, 
when, doubtless, the person who 
has taken the house will imme- 
diately scour off our dark-green 
paint, and have the door grained 
in horrible imitation of some rare 
wondrous wood. 

The schoolroom, too, must cer- 
tainly have a new paper, as in 
sundry corners are suspicious dirty 
little paw-marks that speak to us 
loudly of unlearned lessons and 
disgrace, out of which we had to 
beg the culprits. But though it 
was terribly small and inconveni- 
ent, and the big boys and girls 
have quite a beauty now, with a 
grand dado, and an anteroom to 
hold the odds and ends, yet in the 
old place are memories that no 
amount of time spent in the new 
house will contain in such fresh- 
ness and sweetness as are there. 
Forcannot we see the quaint solemn 
face of our eldest as she sat in her 
high chair, her feet not able to 
touch the highest rung, and with 
big blue eyes gazing at the A BC, 
held up to her gaze by the tremu- 
lous hand of the much-be ring- 
leted pupil-teacher, who, divided 
between agonies of bashfulness 
and the consciousness of a great 
rise in the social scale, endea- 
voured respectfully to give her an 
insight into the mysteries of the 
primer? We shall never see that 
Toom again ; indeed, we could not 
if we would, as it would not then 
be our room ; but no new house 
can ever hold the first school- 
room, or that chamber where our 
dear old nurse sat and scolded and 
pretended to consult us on our 
babies the very day before she died. 

Ah, she was a brave soul! Ill 
and suffering as she was, she felt 
we were ill too, and held out 
until the last, when, without one 


word, she gave us the youngest 
boy and hurried away, lying 
quietly down on her bed, where 
she slept -away her life, never 
speaking again nor moving, save 
to make a slight protest with her 
hand when she heard the familiar 
sound of Muriel’s cot being moved 
aside, because, for the first time 
since she was born, she was to 
sleep beside another's bed. Here 
we watched, as well as tears 
would let us, her small coffin 
travel from our door, through the 
snow, and crowned by holly; and 
here the children ran up and 
down the passage calling for Nan, 
and seeking her who had never 
failed to answer them before. O, 
how dreadful it was to turn over 
her neatly-kept things, and dis- 
cover all the money that had ever 
been paid her rolled up together 
and labelled for the eldest child ! 
She had never needed to buy gar- 
ments, because we had loved her 
so.- But relations came down, 
and, of course, they had the 
money, yet we hardly expected to 
find we must buy back the very 
brooch we gave her with the 
children’s hair in, or that they 
grudged her the possession of her 
very worn wedding-ring, so often 
lent to us in our own childhood, 
when we solemnly married each 
other on wet Sundays; our eldest 
brother—dead now sometime—clad 
in the longest night-garment he 
could borrow, and the youngest 
acting as clerk, a part he thought 
small and duly hated, but which 
he had to enact or else take 
none in the comedy at all. We 
buried it with her—the emblem 
of a married life, where the 
brave soul had had to turn out and 
work to keep the husband who 
beat her, and finally drank him- 
self todeath. Yet she was proad 
of her status; and so we were 
fain she should carry the badge 
thereof to her grave. Ah, who © 
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will keep that grave clear from 
weeds now, or who take flowers 
there, as the children did, because 
she was so fond of them? Our 
uprooting has been for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; and we fear 
that no hands will do that work 
for her as we used to do. 

The very bedrooms are sacred 
places in the old house. We did 
not like them at first, for they 
seemed deserted and cold ; and we 
felt very much like two drops in 
the ocean, beginning our single yet 
dual life together in the big family 
place, when the father had retired 
from work to a little house farther 
down the village, and we erected 
baize doors to conceal the fact 
that emptiness reigned in those 
silent chambers, that we were 
not numerous enough to fill or rich 
enough to furnish duly; indeed, 
we were not rich at all, and were 
much looked down upon by some 
of the family who were gorgeous in 
plate-glass and grass-green silk and 
gold chairs and tables, and who 
thought scorn of our white dimi- 
ties and freshly-starched muslin- 
petticoated  toilet-tables and 
draperies, and our little drawing- 
room, where all the ornaments 
were valuable pictures given us 
as wedding presents by our artis- 
tic connections, of which we were, 
perhaps, unduly proud, and 
our new relations most unduly 
scornful, Yet, now that we have 
all that we have secretly longed 
for, we have not obtained or 
taken with us all the thousand 
and one sentiments that entwined 
themselves round each corner 
there, round each room, that 
one after the other had to be 
rescued from spiders and oblivion, 
as our family increased, and be- 
came so numerous, that instead of 
being lost in the place we were 
most terribly cramped for room 
therein. We had love and laugh- 
ter, hopes and fears, joys and 
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sorrows ; but beyond ‘ Nan’s’ loss, 
Death’s angel kept his foot from 
out our door, and there is no 
shadow of a coffin in those por- 
tals. Good news came, or bad, 
yet there we were always together. 
Here there is a possibility of any- 
thing, for nothing good or bad 
has occurred as yet, and all our 
surroundings lack still the sanctifi- 
cation that time alone can bring— 
want badly the ‘ usedness’ that 
gives the home-feelings, and makes 
any house feel like an old and 
tried friend O, how dull the 
days were, buried in the country, 
we say, trying to make ourselves 
believe all is well, now we can 
shake hands with London when- 
ever we wish. But even while fore- 
ing ourselves to remember vividly 
the long dark hours from four to 
ten at night—ten called by us pro- 
fanely the order of release, for 
then we could go to bed, feeling 
we were not so lazy after all; 
when we knew nothing short of 
an earthquake would bring any 
one within our doors until another 
day had dawned; and that the 
Queen herself might die, but we 
should not know of it until the 
day’s paper strolled in, carried by 
a small and dilatory boy at twelve 
o’clock,—we think, with a faint 
feeling of home-sickness, of the 
long purple range of hills, where 
the lights and shadows altered 
daily and nightly, and formed one 
gorgeous, never-failing feast of 
colour. We recollect just when 
we don’t want to the exact sound 
of the sea as it heaved to and fro 
over the bar at the mouth of the 
harbour ; we smell the seaweed, 
dank with clinging moisture ; we 
note the gray seagull as it drifts by 
through the fog with its weird 
sharp cry; we remember how 
the rooks flapped heavily along 
over the tops of the fir-trees in 
the hollow to their homes in the 
trees below the hills; we catch 
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the yellow glow of the sunset in 
the river, that lies like a twisted 
ribbon thrown by a careless hand 
on the wide purple heath ; and 
we can hardly believe that we 
are in the proud position just 
now of having obtained our 
heart’s desire, and returned to end 
our days close to our native place. 

In thirteen years one makes 
a great many memories, one 
advances a great deal on that road 
of life called experience; and 
one entwines one’s surround- 
ings in one’s heart-strings very 
closely, even without knowing it. 
Disagreeable things one gets used 
to. Draughts that one knows 
exactly where to expect can be 
circumvented ; and the ingenuity 
we had to exercise to get out of 
their way, the patience or im- 
patience with which we bore the 
disagreeables, endeared them to 
us, and soon use caused them to 
be necessary to us; for it was 
quite pleasing to be always in 
possession of something that 
really no one could expect us to 
bear without thus exercising an 
Englishman’s privilege. 

If uprooting be so hard a thing 
to us, who have nothing to lose 
save associations and the hills, and 
all to gain, what must it be to those 
who are in exactly opposite posi- 
tions? ‘I’ve moved a many,’ 
said the man who assisted nobly 
at our uprooting; ‘but the 
hardest jobs I have is to move 
clergymen’s widders ; they comes 
back and back, and clings even 
to the door-posteses in their last 
partings. They hinders us ter- 
rible; but those pore souls, 
they generally has to part with 
half their furniture. The places 
they go to are so much smaller 
than the parsonages. One sees 
hups and downs, indeed, a-mov- 
ing famblies, and it ain’t often 
one moves as well as you're do- 
ing. You've lost nothing, and 


gained a heap; and let me tell 
you,’ added he, handing out our 
pet lamp, that looked small and 
shabby now it was away from 
the tiny hall that it had illumi- 
nated so well, ‘as a hint, if you 
moves again, never drive a nail ; 
allus screw in your things. That 
there man of yours at home don’t 
know his work, and he’ve druv 
nails in where nothing but a 
screw should ever go. Don’t 
forget ; and next time it will be 
a real pleasure to move you.’ 
Next time! No, nothing save 
misfortune shall ever make us 
move again. Lost nothing! Have 
we not lost more than we shall 
ever gain? Did not our dear, 
dear friend come to us in the 
old: house, and talk cheerily when- 


- ever we were dull or ailing, or a 


little weary of the cold water that 
was thrown on our schemes for 
bettering our surroundings? of 
the miserable tittle-tattle that 
investigated our closest domestic 
arrangements or misinterpreted 
our actions, as is the habit of 
gossips in a little country town? 
Yet she can never come here ; 
this mirror can never reflect her 
keen clear glance, her sharply-cut 
features, her soft gray hair, for 
she too sleeps beneath the hills, 
and we shall hear her voice no 
more, have no remembrance of 
her, like a faint sweet odour of 
bygone flowers, in these bigger, 
prettier rooms of ours. Through 
the old rooms troop shadows hand 
in hand ; the very walls seemed 
to have imbibed something of our 
joys and sorrows. Yet let us re- 
member we were bored and ham- 
pered by our surroundings, and 
we are better off now. We are 
only uprooted; but who, save 
those who have been uprooted 
too, can enter into our feelings? 
We think our flowers.can. On ~ 
the old wall, just by the malt- 
house, there was a fine young 
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Maréchal Niel rose ; he has been 
transplanted, and, being vigorous 
and youthful, is doing well, swag- 
gering mightily and expanding 
vigorously, and will soon cover 
the house here, if we let him have 
his way. And then there was an- 
other rose, quite old; yet though he 
never really flourished (for, said 
our gardener, he never had a fair 
chance, soil and position being 
both uncongenial) he bore lovely 
dark-red roses, compact and beau- 
tiful ; and we could not endure to 
leave him behind to the ruthless 
hand of our successors, so we 
took him away; but he was too 
old to move, and now he is dead. 
No rich congenial soil could save 
him, torn from the surroundings 


Love's Lost Day. 


he had struggled in and become 
used to. And so, methinks, ’tis 
even with human flowers; and if 
uprooting must come, well, let it 
come when one is young enongh 
to be sure—as mortals can be 
sure of aught—to be able to 
hallow the home with memories ; 
for has one no chance of doing that, 
one will surely die much quicker 
than he would have done left 
alone. No one can tell, who has 
not tried it, how long it takes to 
warm a nest; no one can tell how 
hard it is to make one’s roots 
strike deep and healthily into 
new soil, until he has tried for 
himself the sensation of being 
for a while uprooted. 
J. B. PANTON. 





LOVE’S LOST DAY. 


—_——~———— 


Wuew thou and I are parted, presently, 
This dead day’s ghost, with white accusing face, 
Shall walk among oor harsh unpitying days, 
Saying, ‘ For tenderness love fashioned me, 
And, lo! ye did defame my deity, 
Reft me of sweetness, took away my grace, 
And set a horror in my fair self’s place— 
That self no tears can make again to be.’ 


But when, for one of us, vain days go by, 
The while the other sleeps beneath the flowers, 
Heedless of sunshine, or soft April showers, 
* Look ever in my eyes,’ this day shall cry, 
Wherein, as in deep streams, reflected lie 
Love’s murdered irrecoverable hours. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





DOLLY’S END. 


‘Farewell ; and on Tuesday next expect me in London among the booksellers. — 


Milton to Gill, 

WitH every passing year we lose 
some landmarks of a well-nigh 
forgotten London. Few districts 
have suffered more in this respect 
than the immediate neighbour- 
hood of St. Paul’s. The recent 
demolition of a once-famous coffee- 
house—one of the two or three 
yet remaining here—makes it not 
inopportune to say a few words 
upon the traditions that linger 
around, Ave Maria-lane, Pater- 
noster-row, Old Change, with Car- 
ter-lane and Creed-lane, bounded 
the former cathedral precincts. 
In the wall which ran along these 
streets were six gates—at Ludgate- 
street, Paul’s-alley leading into 
Paternoster-row, Canon-alley, 
Cheapside, Watling-street (St. 
Augustine’s Gate), and Paul’s 
Chain to the south of the cathe- 
dral. By the south-eastern corner 
of Newgate-street stood the church 
of St. Michael ad Bladum, cor- 
ruptly styled Le Querne from the 
ancient corn-market there. St. 
Michael’s was originally built in 
the reign of King Edward IIL ; 
at its east end stood the old cross 
in Westchepe, taken down in the 
thirteenth year of King Richard 
IL. (1390). Repaired and beau- 
tified by the parishioners in 1617, 
the church, as it appears in Tress- 
well’s print of 1585, was destroyed 
by the Great Fire, and its site 
‘laide into the streete.’ The Little 
Conduit in Westchepe by Paule’s 
Gate, which took the place of the 
old cross, remained until the year 
1727, 

At the north-western corner of 
the precincts stood the Bishop’s 
palace, often used for the recep. 
tion of princes. King Edward III. 


and his queen were entertained 
here after the splendid tourna- 
ment at Smithfield, where, as 
Philip de Comines tells us, the 
Burgundian knights were mightily 
overthrown. The youthful King 
Edward V. also lodged here just 
before his appointed coronation. 
The town house or ‘inn’ of the 
bishops was demolished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
as well as the parish church of 
St. Gregory’s, against the south- 
western end of the former cathe- 
dral, close to the spot occupied 
by Queen Anne’s statue. Paul’s 
Cross was used for proclamations, 
with other public ceremonies civil 
and ecclesiastical. A pulpit was 
next attached to it, hexagonal in 
shape, ‘covered with lead, ele- 
vated upon a flight of stone steps, 
and surmounted by a large cross.’ 
Learned divines preached here 
every Sunday in the forenoon, 
the congregation sitting in the 
open air. In bad weather the 
sermons were delivered in ‘the 
shrowds, a place, according to 
Strype, by the side of the cathe- 
dral affording sheiter. In the 
words of Dean Milman, the cross 
was ‘the pulpit not only of the 
cathedral ; it might almost be said, 
as preaching became more popular 
and began more and more to rule 
the public mind, to have become 
that of the Church of England... . 
It was not only the great scene 
for the display of eloquence by 
distinguished preachers; it was 
that of many public acts relating 
to ecclesiastical affairs—some of 
mingled cast, some simply po- 
litical.’ We may picture a crowd 
witnessing the public penance— 
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‘in her kirtle onlie'—of the wife 
of Shore, a Lombard-street gold- 
smith—one who, with Katharine 
Sedley, might have 


‘ Cursed the form that pleased a king.’ 


We may watch Bishop Stokesley 
order Tindall’s Testament to be 
cast into the flames, or hear Bishop 
Fishér (now shortly to be canon- 
ised by the Romish Church) ful- 
minate the Pope’s sentence upon 
one Martin Eleutherius. We listen 
with contempt to Ridley branding 
as bastards the royal sisters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, though then 
on his way in secret to Cambridge 
to throw himself at the former's 
feet ; by and by we see the latter 
drive up in her coach, one of the 
first used in this country, on the 
24th day of November 1588, to 
hear the sermon of Dr. Pierce, 
Bishop of Salisbury, for the dis- 
persal of the Armada. Here the 
Pope had been denounced in King 
Henry VIII.’s reign; in that of 
his daughter Mary, the Protest- 
ants accursed. King Charles I. 
was the last sovereign to attend 
in public at the cross, on the 
occasion of his eldest son’s birth. 
The delivery of discourses con- 
tinued up to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when Pennington, 
Lord Mayor, ‘a willing instru- 
ment,’ destroyed it, by order of 
Parliament, in the year 1643. 
The preachers lodged at the 
Shunamite’s House. Readers of 
Walton’s Lives will recollect how 
Richard Hooker came to marry 
the daughter of Mrs. Churchman, 
who kept the house in or about 
1581; the marriage brought him 
little happiness. 

‘No wonder your school raises 
a storm, for it is like the wooden 
horse in which armed Greeks were 
hidden for the ruin of barbarous 
Troy.’ Thus writes Sir Thomas 
More to Dean Colet, the first re- 
former of English education. In 


his school, founded in the year 
1509, and dedicated originally to 
the child Jesus, the new gram- 
mar compiled by his friend Eras- 
mus and other scholars super- 
seded the old methods of instruc- 
tion. The first master was Lilly, 
composer of the familiar Propria 
que Marilus. Besides Milton, 
there were educated at St. Paul’s 
School, Bentley, his critic ; Cam- 
den and Leland, the antiquaries ; 
the Gales (Charles, Roger, and 
Samuel), antiquaries also; with 
John Strype, ecclesiastical _his- 
torian; Sir Anthony Denny, the 
only man who had the courage to 
tell King Henry VIII. he was dy- 
ing ; Halley, the astronomer ; John 
Duke of Marlborough; Samuel 
Pepys; the reputed author of 
Junius's Letters ; and Elliston, the 
actor. Jeffreys, then a Pauline 
watching the judges go to dine at 
the Guildhall, surprised his father, 
who purposed to bind him appren- 
tice to a mercer, by vowing that 
he too would one day be a guest 
of the Lord Mayor, and would die 
Lord Chancellor. Milton's usher 
was Alexander Gill, a Latin poet 
of no mean celebrity. In a letter 
to Gill, written in early life, Mil- 
ton penned the passage which I 
quote above. Placed under the 
conduct of the Mercers’ Company, 
of which Colet’s father was a 
member, and endowed with estates 
in Buckinghamshire of about 1201. 
yearly in value, the school’s an- 
nual income now exceeds 13,0001. 
The number of scholars was ori- 
ginally fixed at that of the mira- 
culous draught of fishes; under 
the new scheme, one thousand 
boys, with four hundred girls, are 
ultimately to be provided for at 
South Kensington. The existing 
school and masters’ houses were 
built in 1823, from the designs 
of George Smith. 

In olden times St. Paul's 
Churchyard was famous for its 
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trees, and the booksellers’ shops 
which up to the year 1760 were 
distinguished by their several 
signs. At the White Greyhound 
were published by John Harrison 
the first editions of Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis and The Rape 
of Lucrece ; at the Flower de Luce 


. and Crown, the first edition of his 


Merry Wives of Windsor ; at the 
Green Dragon, that of his Mer- 
chant of Venice; at the Fox, of 
his Richard IT. ; at the Angel, of 
his Richard III. ; at the Spread 
Eagle, of his Troilus and Cres- 
sida; at the Sun, of his Titus 
Andronicus ; and at the Red Bull, 
of his King Lear. The Bible and 
Sun, then No. 62, was kept by 
John Newbery, the publisher, il- 
lustrious, not for his great authors, 
his dinners, or his wealth, but for 
his children’s books, and who, 
with his nephew Francis, was 
the patron of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Hence, amongst other precious 
volumes—cear delectable _histo- 
ries in sixpenny liliputian books 
resplendently bound in the flow- 
ered and gilt Dutch paper that can- 
notnow be reproduced—were given 
to the juvenile world the immortal 
histories of ‘Tommy Trip,’ ‘Tom 
Thumb’s Folio,’ ‘Giles Ginger- 
bread,’ “Tom Telescope,’ ‘Be Merry 
and Wise;’ and in April 1765, 
from—as there is good evidence 
for believing—the pen of Gold- 
smith, the ‘History of Little 
Goody Two Shoes,’ otherwise 
called ‘ Mrs. Margery Two Shoes,’ 
inscribed to all young gentlemen 
and ladies who are good, or intend 
to be good, by their old friend in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Writing to 
Coleridge (1802), Charles Lamb 
says: ‘Goody Two Shoes” is 
almost out of print. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s stuff has banished all the 
old classics of the nursery, and 
the shopman at Newbery’s hardly 
deigned to reach them off an 
old exploded corner of a shelf 


when Mary asked for them. . . . 
Science has succeeded to poetry 
no less in the little walks of 
children than with men... . 
Think what you would have been 
now if, instead of being fed with 
tales and old wives’ fables in child- 
hood, you had been crammed with 
geography and natural history!’ 
John Newbery, as proprietor of 
Dr. James’s Powder—the regimen 
for the lack of which little Mar- 
gery’s father, forced from his family 
and seized with a violent fever ina 
place where Dr. James’s Powder 
was not to be had, died miserably, 
and which hastened the end of 
Goldsmith himself—yet survives 
to memory in the firms of John 
Newbery & Sons, Newgate-street, 
and Griffith & Farran, booksel- 
lers. 

At No. 72 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard (now the linendraper’s) John 
Johnson published Cowper’s first 
volume of poems, his Table Tall 
and Task, with the Olney Hymns 
for Newton.* Stowe chronicles 
that Paternoster-row derives its 
name from the stationers and text- 
writers there, dealing mainly in 
religious books, though also in 
horn-books, or A B C’s, paternos- 
ters, aves, creeds, graces, and so 
on. It is probable that it is so 
called from the rosary or pater- 
noster makers themselves. We 
find record of one Robert Nikke, 
‘ paternoster-maker and citizen,’ 
here in the reign of King Henry’ 
IV. The booksellers did not 
migrate to the Row until the 
beginning oflast century. Strype, 
writing in 1720, says that the 
street, before the Fire, was taken 
up by eminent mercers, silk-men, 


* Cowper’s account of his three hares 
first appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazi 
for June 1784, 





His John Gilpin is printed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for November 1783. 
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and lace-men ; and that these re- 
moving after the Fire to Ludgate- 
street, and Bedford, Henrietta, 
and King streets, Covent Garden, 
made way for a diversity of trades- 
people, chiefly tire-women and 
milliners, who sold top-knots and 
‘ the like dressings for the females.’ 
In an edition of his history, pub- 
lished in 1754, thirteen years after 
his death, it is added, there were 
then many shops of mercers’ silk- 
men, and, at the upper end, of 
eminent printers, booksellers, and 
publishers. 

Amongst the more celebrated 
coffee-houses in this quarter were 
the St. Paul’s, the Queen’s Arms, 
Child’s, the Chapter, the Mitre, 
the Goose and Gridiron, and Dol- 
ly’s Chop-house. The first-named 
stood by the archway to the 
Deanery, occupying, with Truby’s 
tavern, the site of the old Brew- 
house and the Paul’s Head tavern. 
In the Tatler the sign of the 
Goose and Gridiron in London 
House-yard is ascribed to a sa- 
tirical Boniface in ridicule of the 
then favourite name Swan and 
Harp, the house having had pre- 
tentions in the time of a previous 
landlord to being a ‘ music-house.’ 
Others affirm this sign was meant 
as a set-off against the concerts 
established at the Castle in Pater- 
noster-row by Greene and Talbot 
Young, members of the cathedral 
choir. The Goose and Gridiron 
formed the head quarters of the 
St. Paul’s Freemasons’ Lodge, over 
which Wren presided for eighteen 
years during the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s. The Mitre—also in 
London House-yard—ranked as 
the most ancient music-house in 
the City. It was kept by Robert 
Herbert, whose cabinets of rari- 
ties, being purchased by Sir Hans 
Sloane, became the nucleus of the 
British Museum. Child’s, on the 
southern side of the churchyard, 
was much frequented by the clergy 


in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
by proctors from the Commons. 
Dr. Mead, with the Fellows of 
the Royal Society, often repaired 
hither. Addison* refers to Child’s, 
telling the story of the honest 
country gertleman who mistook 
all in scarves for doctors of divin- 
ity, and entitled, therefore, to ‘ the 
style of “ doctor ” from their Jand- 
ladies and the boy at Child’s’ 
At the Queen’s Arms Garrick met 
his City club, including Samuel 
Sharpe, a surgeon, Patterson, a 
solicitor, Draper, a bookseller, and 
Clutterbuck, a mercer. These 
constituted his standing counsel 
in all matters of theatrical man- 
agement. Here Dr. Johnson 
started his City club, from which, 
with a thrust at Wilkes, he stipu- 
lated for the exclusion of patriots, 
and where he renewed acquaint- 
ance with some whoy thirty 
years before, had belonged to his 
club in Ivy-lane. The booksel- 
lers principally resorted to the 
Chapter Coffee-house, as well as 
University men, country parsons, 
and college dons. Goldsmith often 
came here. Chatterton speaks of 
it more than once in his letters to 
Bristol. ‘I am quite familiar,’ he 
says, ‘at the Chapter-house, and 
know all the geniuses there: 4 
character is now unnecessary ; al 
author carries his character in his 
pen.’ Again, writing (14th May 
1770) from the King’s Bench, he 
mentions a friend he meets there 
who undertook to introduce him 
to the young Duke of Northun- 
berland, with a view to his foreign 
tour; ‘but, alas,’ he adds, ‘I 
spake no tongue but my own.’t 
This was the nobleman (Sir Hugh 


* Vide Spectator, Nos. 1 and 609. 

+ Two or three months later Chatterton 
was found dead one morning by Mrs. 
Angell, his landlady, in the garret of the 
house in Brooke-street, Holborn (lately 

led down), which then commanded a 
view of the dome of St. Paul’s, The re- 
gister of St. Andrew's, that chronicles bis 
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Smithson, Bart., created Earl 
Percy and Duke of Northumber- 
land in 1766) to whom Goldsmith 
pleaded, not for himself, but for 
his brother Henry in Ireland. 
Such a trait alone should redeem 
his memory from a thousand acts 
of heedlessness and folly. The 
booksellers held their trade-meet- 
ings in a long, low, dingy room at 
the Chapter. The coteries of the 
Wittenagemot and Wet - Paper 
Clubs were joined by, amongst 
others, Dr. Buchanan, author of 
State Medicine ; Walker, the rheto- 
rician and lexicographer ; Lown- 
des, the electrician ; Paterson, who 
taught Pitt mathematics; and 
Bushy, the musician. Dolly’s 
Chop-house succeeded a coffee- 
house and tavern which, already 
of great repute, escaped the Fire in 
1666. On the accession of Queen 
Anne, the tavern took her head 
as its sign, giving the name of 
Queen Anne’s Head-passage to 
the alley from Newgate-street into 
the Row. The tavern had long 
been the ‘common house’ of the 
canonists and Doctors of Civil 
Law. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Dr. Harvey, Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Dean 
of Arches, purchased for them a 
lease of Mountjoy House, on 
whose site Doctors’ Commons was 
built after the Fire. The story 
runs that the Queen gave the 
tavern as a marriage-portion to 
Dorothy, a favourite kitchen- 
maid, on which occasion it changed 
its name; and that she now and 
then visited her old servant there. 
The praises of the beefsteaks and 
gill-ale at Dolly’s are celebrated 


burial in the graveyard of the workhouse 
in Shoe-lane, contains a notice of the bap- 
tism of Savage, who, born in Fox-court, 
leading ont of Gray’s Inn-lane into 
Brooke-street, died in Bristol gaol. By 
another coincidence, two next-door 
neighbours at Holloway are named Row- 
ley and Chatterton, 


by Bonnell Thornton; whilst 
Wilkes, with Dr. Fordyce, Bu- 
chan, and Dr. Gower, and, in 
later days, Brougham, Denman, 
and Orsini, ranked among its pa- 
trons. The oak-panelled chop- 
room, fine staircase, and the two 
floors of cellarage, with several 
other features of a bygone age, 
were highly esteemed by anti- 
quarians. One of the two ancient 
fireplaces, a former sign painted 
on metal, and a posthumous like- 
ness, after Kneller, of Dolly her- 
self—attributed to Gainsborough— 
are all that remain of this chop- 
house; the building was pulled 
down a few months ago for the 
extension of a warehouse in New- 
gate-street. 

Thus one by one do the old 
haunts disappear from a scene 
upon which they once opened 
their doors so kindly. The coffee- 
house clubs described in the 
Spectator and Guardian, the Tat- 
ler and the Lounger, with ‘ But- 
ton’s’ and the ‘ Cocoa Tree,’ are 
gone for ever. Nevertheless, Sir 
Roger, passing through New Inn 
from his lodgings in Soho-square 
exactly at five, crossing through 
Russell-court, and taking a turn 
at ‘ Wills’s’ before the play be- 
gins, Captain Sentrey, Will Honey- 
comb, or the Bencher who knew 
Jack Ogle, are to some no less real 
than they who throng the streets 
this day; still can I imagine 
that 


* Supper as friends expect me at the 
, 


whilst walking down Paternoster- 
row, the signs of Aldus and the 
Bible and Crown overhead, Bibles 
innumerable on either hand, we 
may remember that Luther’s works 
were burnt by the Defender of 
the Faith in the churchyard hard 
by. 
W. E. MILLIKEN. 





FAIRIES. 


* The Good Prople.’ 
——_———- > 


Far from our lives in seeming, 
Far beyond sound or sight, 
Yet in our waking dreaming 
Visiting us by night ; 
Hiding from garish noonday, 
Shrinking from jest and jar, 
Gliding adown the moon-ray, 
Beckoning from the star ; 
Into the chamber trooping, 

Sad where we sit and still, 
Over our bowed heads stooping, 
Wooing us to their will ! 

Floating around the embers, 
Haloed with glowworm sheen, 
Wreathing translucent members 
Robed in transparent green. 
Gathering ever nearer, 
Mystic messenger-elves ! 
Bringing back clearer, dearer 
Dreams we have dreamt ourselves ; 
Chiding mid sweet caressing, 
Cheering our craven mood, 
Blending reproach with blessing, 
Working us grace and good ! 
Freeing from dullard doubting, 
Clearing our eyes to see, 
Morbid misgivings scouting, 
Telling of things to be— 
Loveliest things all stainless, 
Fathomless joys all pure, 
Perfected lives all painless, 
Pardon and peace and cure ! 
Vowing earth’s saddest stories 
In gladness shall issue yet, 
Trowing earth’s hidden glories 
Eternity’s gems are set, 
Singing, the fairy legions 
Drift beyond sight or sound, 
Winging to wondrous regions, 
Where shall our quest be found ! 
Eden, the kingdom olden, 
Eden, the ever-new, 
Guardeth each vision golden, 
Even till all come true ! 
Sought we by sun and starlight ? 
Strove we mid flame and ice? 


Lo! in the Fair Land’s far light, 
Love, which is Paradise ! 
ATTIE PIGOTT-CARLETON. 
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JOHN LINNELL, 


See p. 217. 
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THE LINNELL AND ROSSETTI PICTURES AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


(With Two Portraits.) 


—_——~.—— 


Tis year the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of loan pictures has 
more than usual interest, con- 
taining, as the Exhibition does, 
not only choice pieces of old art, 
but special selections from the 
works of John Linnell and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. It is always 
pleasurable to meet with the pro- 
ductions of John Linnell, one of 
the most sympathetic and unso- 
phisticated of English landscape 
painters ; and it will afford grati- 
fication to the admirers of his 
genius to find in the collection so 
full a proportion of his most cha- 
racteristic works. The Linnell 
pictures include ‘The Disobedient 
Prophet,’ ‘ Under the Hawthorn 
Tree,’ ‘The Last Gleam before 
the Storm,’ ‘The Fallen Monarch,’ 
‘Quoit Players,’ ‘Fine Evening 
after Rain,’ ‘ Crossing the Bridge,’ 
and ‘ Near Windsor Forest.’ In 
addition to a large number of the 
master’s landscapes, there are more 
than twenty illustrations of his 
qualities in portraiture. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, not having been 
an exhibitor at the Academy or 
elsewhere, save on one or two oc- 
casions at obscure exhibitions in 
the early period of his career, his 
pictures come before the public 
with the charm and force of no- 
velty. Moreover, the lover of art 
has now opportunity to become 
acquainted with the specific qua- 
lities of a painter, to whose influ- 
ence the xsthetic school owes its 
origin. From the foregoing facts 
it is not too much to say that the 
1883 Academy Exhibition of loan 
pictures is one of exceptional in- 


Linnell’s life and labours will 
VOL, XLIII. NO. CCLIV. 


not soon be forgotten. His career 
has much connected with it ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and well 
worthy emulation. There was 
peculiar correspondence between 
the man’s nature and the man’s 
work—consciéntiousness, simplici- 
ty, vigour, ardent sympathy, and 
deep religious feeling. Whatever 
work he did was shaped by a keen 
intelligence, and turned out with 
all the painstaking of which he was 
capable. His powers in drawing 
antl colouring were of high order; 
and his strong feeling for nature is 
especially discernible in his tran- 
scripts of simple rustic scenes, as 
in- ‘The Woodlands’ (12); or 
* Woodcutters’ (19); or ‘The 
Sand-Cart’ (58); or ‘ Noonday 
Rest’ (68). Linnell’s masterly 
methods of dealing with the effects 
of light in his landscapes cannot 
be too highly praised. This 
power of the artist is very con- 
spicuous in the red sunset sky re- 
presented in ‘The Sheep Fold’ 
(54) ; in the serene and mellow 
sunset-hues steeping hills and 
water in the richly - coloured 
‘On Summer Eve by Haunted 
Stream’ (82); in ‘ Under the 
Hawthorn Tree’ (10), where, in 
the mid-distance, rises a thickly- 
wooded slope touched with sunny 
radiance ; in the splendid ‘ Har- 
vest’ (42), where a wide expanse 
of water is illuminated by the 
westering solar fire; or in ‘ The 
Last Gleam before the Storm’ 
(9), where a sombre and threaten- 
ing sky is lit up by an intensely- 
strong gleam of sunshine. How 
well, too, the artist could use his 
brush, in the management of 
aerial effects, will be observed, as 
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landscape after landscape is ex- 
amined. A noticeable example 
of the way in which Linnell could 
produce a representation of an 
unusually clear atmosphere is to 
be found in the picture (31) ‘A 
Summer Evening,’ the view be- 
ing that of a part of Regent’s 
Park, with boys bathing at a pond 
in the foreground. Few English 
painters seem to have so imported 
the very spirit of rustic life into 
pictures as did John Linnell. 
Looking at some of his represent- 
ations of country scenes and 
country occupations, it needs no 
great effort of the imagination 
to transport oneself to commons 
where sheep are grazing, or to 
wooded dells where labourers are 
moving timber. Sometimes we 
find our way into sweet pastoral 
nooks, like those where Orlando 
‘listened to Rosalind’s banter, and 
where rises the odour of fresh 
grass, and the blackbird’s whistle 
breaks the stillness. Or, as the 
autumnal afternoon wanes into 
evening, ‘we walk through quiet 
lanes and see the old world 
grange : 

* An English home—gray twilight poured 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order 
stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.’ 

In producing poetic landscapes 
Linnell, perhaps, has only been 
excelled by one other English 
painter, the great and incompar- 
able Turner. In this department 
of art John Linnell displayed 
originality, and frequently fine 
pathos. An instance occurs in 
the landscape entitled ‘The Dis- 
obedient Prophet’ (66). It repre- 
sents an incident described in the 
thirteenth chapter of the First 
Book of Kings, and the work is 
replete with tragic feeling. In 
the foreground lies the corpse be- 
tween the ass and lion, while on 
the right hand is the ‘man of 
God,’ and with him his servant 


and ass. The rocky heights be- 
hind are topped by funereal-look- 
ing pines, and the western sky 
glows with lurid light from the 
sinking sun. The aspect of na- 
ture introduced in the picture is 
in exact keeping with the inci- 
dent represented. Among other 
poetic landscapes in the collection 
are ‘The Eve of the Deluge’ (8) ; 
‘Flight into Egypt’ (82); ‘St. 
John the Baptist preaching in 
the Wilderness’ (39); ‘ Ulysses 
landing at Ithaca’ (64); and 
‘Abraham entertaining Angels’ 
(89). Linnell, in the earlier part 
of his professional career, painted 
a far greater proportion of por- 
traits than landscapes. It has 
been remarked of his earlier 
portraiture, that it was drawn 
with the firmness of an engraver, 
modelled with a sculptor’s know- 
ledge of form, and painted with 
the intelligence of an artist trained 
by Mulready. Among other por- 
traits’ by Linnell at Burlington 
House are those of Sir Thomas 
Baring (2) ; Thomas Carlyle, dated 
1844 (16); Rev. John Martin, a 
very interesting work (36) ; Lady 
Baring (41) ; Portrait of the Pain- 
ter, executed in 1860, and the 
work is unfinished (50) ; Sir Alex- 
ander Wall Callcott, R.A. (90); 
Mrs. Sarah Austin (105) ; Thomas 
Phillips, R.A, (113); and William 
Bray (119). The Linnell collec- 
tion at Burlington House, inelu- 
sive of water-colours, miniatures, 
and sketches, comprises one hun- 
dred and sixty-one works. Though 
John Linnell died but little more 
than a year since, he began his 
professional work early in the 
century. The son of a Blooms- 
bury picture-dealer and wood- 
carver, he was born in 1792, and 
lived to the ripe age of ninety 
years. He died 20th January 
1882.  Linnell’s genius early 
manifested itself, and he was sent 
to the Royal Academy schools at 
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Somerset House in 1805. He was 
also a pupil of John Varley’s, at 
whose establishment he had for 
fellow-student Mulready, from 
whom he learned much. Linnell 
when but fifteen years old exhibit- 
ed at the Academy. When the 
authorities of that institution took 
some steps to award him the 
honour of A.R.A., the painter, 
remembering old slights, firmly 
declined the compliment. It 
should be stated that Linnell was 
never a member of the Royal 
Academy. 

The thought must occur to 
some, after they have  in- 
spected the paintings of Dante 
Rossetti, that there is little in 
them, whether of subject or 
manner, which is likely to 
evoke admiration from average- 
minded exhibition visitors. And 
it must not be forgotten that 
average-minded exhibition visitors 
include many cultivated gentle- 
women, and many shrewd intelli- 
gent men not devoid of education. 
Such people would have no difii- 
culty in giving their reasons for 
admiring a picture like Mr. Mil- 
lais’s ‘Boyhood of Raleigh,’ 
where, on the Hoe at Plymouth, 
the sun-browned sailor, pointing 
over the ocean, tells the fascinated 
lad sitting at his feet the story of 
a fierce fight with the Spaniards ; 
or for expressing pleasure at one 
of Mr. Hook’s sea-shore scenes, 
with their busy fisher-lads, and 
the gulls flying out far from the 
cliffs; or for yielding to the 
charm of some sweet womanly 
face looking from a canvas of Mr. 
Sant’s. The people to whom we 
allude cannot enter into the 
merits, nor can they catch the 
significance, of the greater portion 
of Rossetti’s art. It is for those 
who have been initiated into the 
mysteries of wsthetics. Rossetti 
has painted no pictures that 
tell their own stories, or dealt 


with subjects that are impressive 
or interesting save to poetic or 
highly-cultured persons. His 
mind was fascinated by the old 
Greek myths, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century semi-mystic 
Italian poetry, and our own early 
legends, romances, and saintly 
stories, so that subjects from 
those sources which he interprets 
can only be adequately enjoyed 
by such minds as are stocked 
with erudition, and, in addition, 
possess poetic insight. Many 
of Rossetti’s pictures, too, are 
full of symbols admirably proper 
from his artistic standpoint, but 
exceedingly perplexing to those 
unacquainted with their signifi- 
cance. Nor can it be denied that 
the artist was too much the ser- 
vant of an unhealthy sentiment, 
which inclmed him to express 
much in some of his pictures 
which can only be described as 
dolorous and wearisome. It is 
so with many of his presentments 
of women—wan, sad-eyed crea- 
tures, who might be the phantoms 
of an opium dream. Why, too, 
did the artist model so many 
faces from one type, that of the 
‘Proserpine’ (314), a picture of 
remarkable merit? It must occur 
to the unprejudiced that Ros- 
setti’s chief faults were monotony 
and morbid sentiment. In the 
illustrations of his favourite type 
of sensuous womanly beauty, 
there is undue repetition of ruddy 
tresses and protruding lips, The 
artist’s sympathy with melan- 
choly subjects is noticeable in 
the pictures referring to Dante 
and the dead Beatrice (318, 
321, and 362); ‘ Found’ (287) ; 
‘Heart of the Night’ (290); 
‘Paolo and Francesca’ (291); 
‘ Proserpine’ (314); ‘ Dis Mani- 
bus,’ illustrating the funeral rites 
performéd by a Roman widow at 
certain periods of the year at her 
husband’s tomb (317); ‘La 
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Pia,’ taken from the story of the 
youthful wife of Nello della 
Pietra of Siena, who was confined 
by her husband in a fortress in 
the fever-haunted swamps of the 
‘Maremma’ (319); ‘Death of 
Lady Macbeth’ (335); ‘ Fazio’s 
Mistress’ (351); ‘Hamlet and 
Ophelia’ (354) ; ‘ The First Mad- 
ness of Ophelia’ (356); and some 
others. The influence Dante Ros- 
setti has exercised over English art 
for more than thirty years can best 
be ascertained by a study of his 
works now brought together for 
exhibition. It seems, when first 
looking round the galleries, as if 
many of the works must have 
been shown before at the Academy, 
at the Grosvenor, or in other exhi- 
bitions, so familiar do they appear. 
When Rossetti’s work, however, 
is examined, the illusion is dis- 
pelled, so unique is his treatment 
of subjects, and so rare is 
the workmanship. But disciples 
have displayed good powers of 
imitation, and have done their 
best to prove their devotion to 
the master. Not only can his 
influence be traced in painting, 
but in all things associated with 
the esthetic fashion of the day, 
in certain architecture, art 
decoration, furniture, and even 
costume. That Rossetti was a 
poet is discernible in all his paint- 
ings, his imaginative grasp of sub- 
jects, and the spirit of beauty 
which he sheds over them, being 
undeniable. Some of the pictures 
most suffused in the hues of 
his poetic sentiment are ‘The 
Blue Bower’ (303), the figure of 
a lady in a green robe playing a 
musical instrument ; ‘ The Blessed 
Damozel’ (313)— 
‘The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the golden bar of heaven ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 


She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven ;’ 


also in the two-compartment pic- 


ture, ‘Salutatio Beatricis’ (289), 
in the first division of which is a 
representation of Dante ascending 
a flight of steps, Beatrice and two 
other ladies descending, Florence 
being seen inthe back ground; while 
in the other division is a represen- 
tation of their meeting in paradise, 
the poet on one side and Beatrice 
on the other, followed by two 
figures with musical instruments ; 
and likewise in the beautiful work, 
‘The Girlhood of Mary Virgin’ 
(286), full of light, tenderness, 
and chaste feeling ; the work con- 
taining the figures of the Virgin, 
St. Anna, St. Joachim, and a 
scarlet-winged little angel, who is 
watering a lily. In the baek- 
ground there is a landscape full 
of repose and charm. St, Anna 
is a portrait of the artist’s mother, 
and the Virgin, of his sister Chris- 
tina. The picture is full of sym- 
bolism. The ‘Paolo and Fran- 
cesca’ (291) is impressive. The 
painter’s gifts as a colourist have 
been admired by those differing 
from his school of art. In the 
triptych ‘ Altar-piece of Llandaff 
Cathedral ’ (296), the centre is oc- 
cupied with a representation of the 
Adoration of the Magi; the left 
wing containing a figure of David 
as shepherd, a sling and stone in 
his hand ; the right wing contain- 
ing a figure of David as king, 
playing on the harp ; the picture 
glows, and almost seems to burn, 
with colour. Contrasted with 
this work stands the large and 
sombre picture entitled ‘ Dante's 
Dream’ (318), illustrative of 4 
passage in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ in 
which the poet describes his dream 
on the day of the death of Beatrice 
Portinari. The colour in this 
work is profoundly grave and 
pathetic. In each work of the 
artist the peculiar harmony of 
colour and subject is strikingly 
obtained.  Rossetti’s power of 
drawing, though inferior to his 
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faculty as a colourist, is seen to 
advantage in the greater number 
of his pictures. There are two 
brilliant and beautiful pictures, 
‘Monna Vanna’ (302), half 
figure of a lady against a green 
background, and ‘The Beloved’ 
(297), a bride, with four ladies 
by her, and an African girl 
holding up a vase of flowers; 
the works being characteristic 
of the artist at his best in design, 
drawing, colouring, and _ senti- 
ment. Rossetti, from the pecu- 
liar choice of his subjects and 
from his subtle and original me- 
thod of interpreting them, can 
never be popular; but to those 
with a feeling for truly fine art his 
works will have intense interest. 
Dante Rossetti was born in Lon- 
don on the 12th of May 1828, 
and died on April 9th, 1882. His 
mother was the daughter of Poli- 
dori Alfieri’s secretary, and his 
father was Gabriele Rossetti, who 
had settled in this country, after 
vicissitudes occasioned by his 


efforts to promote the cause of 
Liberalism in Naples. Gabriele 
Rossetti became Professor of Ita- 
lian at King’s College, and sub- 
sequently earned literary distinc- 
tion as an elucidator of the writ- 
ings of Dante. The son received 
his education at King’s College 
School, and having shown from 
early years a bias for art pursuits, 
he was sent as a pupil to Cary’s 
Art Academy, and soon obtained 
admission to study in the An- 
tique School of the Royal Aca- 
demy, which was the only con- 
nection he had with it. In 
1848 Rossetti, with other young 
and aspiring men drawn together 
by art sympathies, formed the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The 
year following he sent a picture, 
‘The Girlhood of the Virgin,’ to 
a West-end exhibition, and (ex- 
cepting a few drawings) never 
exhibited anything else. His gift 
asa poet manifested itself in 
early life, equally with his gift 
in drawing and painting. 
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How Macaulay extinguished a Bore. 


Macau.ay used to tell the fol- 
lowing story of an incident which 
happened to him during his resi- 
dence in India. He arrived late 
one night, desperately tired, at the 
bungalow of the chaplain of an 
out-of-the-way station, and, hav- 
ing supped, was desirous of get- 
ting to bed.as soon as possible, 
But his host, having got hold of 
a ‘lion,’ was determined to make 
the most of him. He at once 
mounted his favourite hobby, and 
stopping his impatient guest, who 
in vain tried to escape, said, in a 
tone of great solemnity, ‘ Mr. 
Macaulay, I positively cannot let 
you retire until you state your 
opinion as to the number of the 
Beast in the Revelation.’ To con- 
fess ignorance would have ruined 


his reputation for omniscience, and 
perhaps have exposed him to the 
risk of a lengthy exposition. ‘I 
was driven into a corner,’ Macau- 
lay would say, in telling the story, 
‘and answered on the spot, “I 
have no doubt as to what was fore- 
shadowed by the mystical number ” 
(666)—*‘theBritish House of Com- 
mons; the members elected, 658; 
the three clerks at the table, the 
serjeant-at-arms and the deputy- 
serjeant, the librarian, and the 
two doorkeepers making the 
exact number, 666 ;” and rushed 
to my couch, leaving my host 
dazed and bewildered as much at 
the promptitude and volubility of 
my reply, as at the startling no- 
velty of the theory it contained.’ 


Lord Hertford on Bores. 


Tue Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker could hardly be 
called, in the social sense of the 
word, a ‘popular’ man. Gronow 
told me one day that the late Lord 
Hertford, on hearing an intimate 
friend of his compared, by the 
editor of Boswell, on account of 


his prodigious appetite, to a boa 
constrictor—an opinion obstinately 
maintained by him against every 
other person in the room—quietly 
remarked that, of the two, he de- 
cidedly preferred the serpent in 
question to a bore contradictor. 

0. H. 


Some Stories of Bishop Wilberforce. 


THERE is a rather disappointing 
dearth of good stories of the late 
Bishop Wilberforce in the third 
volume of his Life, just published; 
and the following, therefore, which 
are, I think, so far new that they 
have not yet seen the light in 


print, may not be unacceptable. It 
is well known that the Bishop did 
a considerable part of his corre- 
spondence on the railway. For 
that purpose he used always to 
secure a compartment for himself 
and friends, if any were travelling 
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EELINGS.-are like chemicals—the more you analyse 
them the worse they smell. So it is best not to stir 
them up very much—only enough to convince oneself that 
they are offensively living—and then look away as far as pos- 
sible out of oneself for a purifying power ; and that we know 
can only come from Him who holds our hearts in His hands, 
and can turn us whither He will—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





with him. Once, at the Horsham 
Station, two elderly ladies would 
insist on entering the compartment 
which the Bishop had secured for 
himself, declaring that there was 
plenty of room, and that they 
had a right to enter. In vain the 
Bishop tried to shock them (it 
was the St. Leger Day) by asking 
for a Sporting Gazette, and say- 
ing that he supposed a special 
edition of the Record would pro- 
bably be published, denouncing his 
wickedness. The ladies would not 
take the hint, but clamoured to 
getin. At last the Bishop called 
the guard, and with imperturbable 
good-humour said, ‘ Take these 
ladies and find them the most 
comfortable first-class carriage you 
can, and let them be—by them- 
selves.’ 
Me 

Here is another example of the 
Bishop’s ready wit which his bio- 
gtapher has not given. Dr. Wil- 
berforce was not much of a prac- 
tical sportsman, but when on a 
visit at the country-seat of Lord 
——, during the shooting-season, 
he was persuaded to join the shoot- 
ing-party. He entered with con- 
siderable zest into the sport as a 
spectator, and, on his return, the 
host mentioned that his head 
gamekeeper was a Dissenter, and 
although he did not wish to inter- 
fere with the religious opinions of 
his servants, still he confessed that 
it was an annoyance to him that 
this man alone, of all his servants, 
should abstain from going to 
church; it didn’t look well, and 
he thought perhaps the Bishop, 


if he would undertake the task, 
might talk the matter over, and 
induce him to become a church- 
goer. The Bishop laughingly 
consented, and went the next day 
to the keeper’s cottage. He soon 
put the good man at his ease by 
those winning manners which 
charmed all with whom he came 
in contact, and gradually led the 
conversation to the pvint at issue, 
until, quite naturally, the question 
came, ‘ By the bye, how is it that 
I don’t see you at charch? You 
know it’s our duty to look after 
these things. Surely you don’t 
find anything in the Bible against 
going to church? ‘ No, my lord, 
returned the sturdy Dissenter ; 
‘neither do I find anything in the 
Bible to warrant a preacher of the 
Gospel in going out shooting. The 
Apostles never did.’ ‘No,’ re- 
torted the Bishop. ‘True, they 
had no game in Palestine in those 
days—they went out fishing in- 
stead.’ 
— 

Apropos of Bishop Wilberforce, I 
am reminded of an anecdote of his 
bitter opponent, Lord Westbury, 
who made the pungent allasion in 
the House of Lords to the Bishop’s 
style as ‘eel-like, oily, and sapona- 
ceous.’ When he wasat the Bar there 
was probably never a more fero- 
cious and overbearing ‘leader’ than 
Lord Westbury, then Mr. Bethell. 
He was the terror of ‘juniors,’ 
whom he used to bully in a most 
unpardonable manner. On two 
occasions he carried this insulting 
demeanour so far that the ‘junior’ 
waited for his ‘ leader’ outside the 
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EADING without purpose is sauntering, not exercise. 
R More is got from one book on which the thought settles 
for a definite end in knowledge, than from libraries skimmed 
over by a wandering eye. A cottage flower gives honey to 
the bee; a king’s garden none to the butterfly—-BULWER 


LYTTON. 





court, and there and then inflicted 
summary personal chastisement 
upon Mr. Bethell. In each case the 
‘junior’ was summoned for as- 
sault. The provocation, however, 
was recognised as having been so 
great and unwarranted that the 
penalty inflicted was very slight. 
But not only was Mr. Bethell the 
terror of the Bar; the Bench too 
quailed before him. The influence 


which he acquired over Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir Lancelot Shadwell was so 
great as to affect that judge’s de- 
cisions ; and this fact was so no- 
torious that a witty stuff gowns- 
man propounded a riddle, which 
became a popular bon mot at the 
Bar : ‘ Why is Shadwell like King 
Jeroboam? ‘ Because he has set 
up an idol in Bethell.’ 
W. D. 


Anecdotes of Charles Mathews and Fohn 
Clayton. 


Or no men, probably, have more 
anecdotes been narrated than of 
the late Charles Mathews. Every- 
body who knew him, or, for the 
matter of that, did not know him, 
has something to tell of that reck- 
less and vivacious ‘ chartered liber- 
tine’ of fortune. Perhaps it is less 
well known that he was devotedly 
attached to his mother, who had 
been a very pretty woman, and 
who preserved her good looks to 
an advanced period of life. She 
had the weakness, however—and 
there are few women who have it 
not—to endeavour to conceal her 
age, and drop, sometimes, twenty 

years or so. Charley smiled at 
' this little superchérie, and even 
fostered it. He never liked to 
talk of his mother’s age. One 
day, however, when much pestered 
on the subject by a friend, he 
answered impatiently, ‘ Well, look 
here! I am fifty-seven years of 
age; so I suppose we can’t put 
the dear old lady down at less than 
fifty-nine 


—— 
Charles Mathews, accidentally 
meeting a gentleman (whom we 


will call Mr. Jones) to whom he 
was indebted in the sum of two 
hundred pounds, said, ‘Ah, Mr. 
Jones, I owe you two hundred 
pounds.’ Mr. Jones pulled a long 
face, and, in a lugubrious tone, 
replied, ‘O, don’t talk about it.’ 
The vivacious Charles warmly 
pressed the hand of Mr. Jones, and, 
in his well-known emphatic manner, 
replied, ‘ We won’t—we won't 


a — 

Self-possessed as Charles Ma- 
thews may be supposed to have 
been as an actor, he was sometimes 
rendered very nervous on the stage 
by loud talking in the private 
boxes. On these occasions he 
would frequently address the de- 
linquents in a facetious strain, and 
obtain the desired silence. Once, 
when congratulated on his success 
on thus subduing recalcitrant spec- 
tators, he answered, ‘ Yes, but I 
was done on one occasion. An old 
gentleman in a private box had 
fretted me awfully with his loud 
talking all the evening. During 
the last piece he rose and put on 
his overcoat, still talking at the 
top of his voice. “I beg your par- 
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many matters of opinion our first and last coincide, 


N 
I though on different grounds ; 


it is the middle stage 


which is farthest from the truth. Childhood often holds a 
truth with its feeble fingers, which the grasp of manhood 
cannot retain—which it is the pride of utmost age to recover. 


—JOHN RUSKIN. 





don,” Isaid; “butthe pieceis not yet 
finished.” “‘ That’s the very reason 
I am going,” was his confounded 
reply. I was completely sold.’ 


—_*——_ 

John Clayton (as the story gdes) 
was more fortunate at Brighton. 
He was playing his great part of 
Hugh Trevor in All for Her, when 
in his best scenes he was utterly 
knocked over by persistent loud 
talking in a stage-box. Utterly 
unable to proceed, at last he went 


up to the box, and said, ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I fear that my 
performance interrupts your con- 
versation. As soon as | can pro- 
ceed without distressing you, I shall 
be happy to resume my part.’ The 
speech was greeted by tremendous 
applause from the audience, and 
shouts of ‘Turn them out!’ The 
box was mute, One gentleman 


sought to pick a quarrel with the 
actor afterwards, but, after a little 
conversation, thought better of it. 


Macready and Fohn Ryder. 


Wuewn Macready sailed for New 
York to fulfil his American en- 
gagements, John Ryder accom- 
panied him as stage-manager, and 
also to play seconds to him in his 
varied répertoire. The hasty tem- 
per of the tragedian is a world- 
known fact. No one was more 
conscious of his fault than Mac- 
ready himself, and no man could 
pray more zealously or more per- 
sistently to be cured of this unfor- 
tunate drawback to his otherwise 
kindly disposition. During the 
first rehearsal, Ryder managed 
somehow to incur the anger of the 
tragedian, who launched forth in 
his most savage style. Ryder 
preserved a strict silence under 
the heavy rebuke. When the re- 
hearsal had come to an end, Ryder 
sent a request to the private room 
of Macready, asking for a few 
minutes’ conversation with him. 
Ryder found his chief all smiles 


and urbanity. Ryder lodged his 
complaint, that he should have 
been so seriously taken to task 
before the entire company, who 
could not be expected to render 
much obedience to one who had 
been so mercilessly castigated. 
‘Now,’ said Ryder, ‘unless you 
can promise solemnly and faith- 
fully that under no circumstances 
shall any repetition take place, I 
shall at once return to England.’ 
Ryder pointed to a vessel lying in 
the harbour, and continued, ‘ There 
is the Little Western with her 
steam up; she sails in an hour. 
That time is ample for me to pack 
and settle my hotel-bill. So un- 
less you can give me the promise 
I require, never to rebuke me in 
the presence of the company again, 
I shall leave for England in yon- 
der vessel.’ Macready gave the 
promise required, and never once 
broke it. 


Charles Kean and the Tom-Cats. 


Durie the rehearsal of one of 
the Christmas pantomimes at the 
Princess’s Theatre, when under the 


reign of the late Charles Kean, a 
laughable incident occurred. In 
one scene a row of black tom-cats, 
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ARUCH, the scribe, did not get a penny a line for 
writing Jeremiah’s second roll for him, I fancy; and 

St. Stephen did not get a bishop’s pay for that long sermon 
of his to the Pharisees—nothing but stones.—JOHN RUSKIN. 





manufactured of wood, were re- 
presented standing on the top of 
a garden-wall. At a certain point 
of the dialogue each cat was ex- 
pected to elevate its tail to an 
angle of ninety degrees—that is, 
perpendicular. All appeared to 
‘go correctly, when suddenly a 
voice was heard from the dark 
recesses of the pit, in the unmis- 


takably solemn and emphatic ac- 
cents of Charles Kean. ‘ There 
is one black tom-cat with its tail 
not sticking up; take it away— 
take it away!’ The plaintive and 
despairing tones of the last three 
words convulsed with laughter 
the company, who were not aware 
that the great little man had been 
a spectator of the rehearsal. 


Madame Bernhardt at the Albert Hall. 


Mapame Bernuarpt, when in- 


troduced by a Royal Personage to his: 


brother-in-law at the great bazaar 
in the Albert Hall, did not catch 
the name of this last distinguished 
relative. Soon after, when re- 


Miss Ave.arpe Neizson used 
to tell the following amusing story 
of a contretemps which happened 
to her on the stage: ‘I remember 
once playing in Dublin. It was 
Juliet, In the death-scene, when 
I seized the dagger and stabbed 
myself, a very excited Irishman in 
the pit, overcome with sympathy 
and terror, shrieked, ‘‘ Och, Jim, 
she’s done it!” Iwas so convulsed 
with laughter that I could only get 
up a giggle for the death-scene, 
And again: I was playing Pauline, 
in The Lady of Lyons, with a weak 
Claude. He had been sick, and 


proaching the said generous 
Royalty for not letting her know 
whom she was meeting, she added 
naively, ‘O, you said your brother- 
in-law! Well, a _ brother-in-law 


may be any person !' 
Anecdote of Miss Neilson. 


was not strong; so I told him, 


* when I rushed to him, I would 


clasp my arms round him, and he 
must just give way a little. I 
flew to his embrace, and he gave 
way indeed, and down to the floor 
we both went together, entangled 
in my train. We gathered our- 
selves up as best we could, and I 
caught him again with fervour, 
and the audience tried to stifle their 
laughter, when Claude’s next words 
brought down the house—* This 
is the heaviest blow of all!” Of 
course we had the laugh out 
then.’ 


An Awkward Dilemma. 


Mr. Kwyox, in his interesting 
book, Underground, or Life below 
the Surface, gives the following 
amusing anecdote: ‘A French- 
man, travelling by railway in 
England, was very anxious to 
change his shirt, in order to make 
a visit after the train had arrived 


at its destination, without taking 
the trouble to go toan hotel. His 
guide-book indicated a tunnel on 
the road, and he asked the guard 
how long the train would be in the 
tunnel, The guard mistook his 
question, and supposing he asked 
how long before the train would 
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RICELESS MANuscriPTts.—O mind of man, can the 
works on which thou wouldst found immortality below 

be annulled into smoke and tinder by an inch of candle in 
the hand of an old woman!—EDWARD BULWER LORD 


LYTTON. 





reach the tunnel, answered briefly, 
“ Halfanhour.” The carriage in 
which the Frenchman was travel- 
ling contained several ladies and 
gentlemen. The traveller got 
down his valise, unlocked it, and 
made everything ready fur a change 
of apparel while they were in the 
tunnel. As soon as they entered 
it he pulled off his shirt, and pre- 


pared to put on a clean one ; but 
imagine his surprise on discovering 
that the train remained only three 
minutes in the tunnel instead of 
thirty! As they came out into 
open daylight he was standing in 
their midst in a condition quite 
unfit for a-mixed company of 
ladies and gentlemen.’ 


Swiftiana. 


A CHARACTERISTIC anecdote is re- 
lated of Swift’s lesson in economy, 
which he learned from Royalty. 
Alderman Faulkner, the Dean’s 
printer and publisher, one day 
being detained late at the deanery 
in correcting some proof-sheets, 
Swift made the alderman stay to 
dinner. Amongst other vege- 
tables, asparagus formed one of 
the dishes, The Dean helped his 
guest, who shortly again called 
upon his host to be helped a se- 
cond time ; when Swift, pointing to 
the alderman’s plate, said, ‘Sir, first 
finish what you have upon your 
plate.’ ‘What, sir, eat my stalks ? 
‘Ay, sir; King William always eats 
the stalks !’ This story was told by 
Faulkner to Dr. Leland, who asked, 
‘ And, George, what! were you 
blockhead enough to obey? ‘ Yes, 
Doctor ; and if you had dined with 
Dean Swift, ¢éte-d-téte, you would 
have been obliged to eat your 
stalks,’ 

—~~g— 

Lord Carteret was distinguished 
by a readiness of wit with which 
he could retort and parry even the 
attacks of Swift., lt is said that 
about the time when the procla- 
mation was abroad against the 
Drapier’s fourth letter, the Dean 


visited the Castle, and having 

waited for some time without see- 

ing the Lord - Lieutenant, wrote 

upon one of the windows of the 

chamber of audience these lines : 

* My very good lord, ’tis a very hard task 

For a man to wait here who has nothing 

to ask,’ 

Under which Carteret wrote the 

following happy reply : 

‘My very good dean, there are few who 
come here 


But have something to ask or something 
to fear.’ 


—o-- 

Soon after Swift was made Dean 
of St. Patrick’s he was sitting, one 
Sunday afternoon, at the house of 
Dr. Raymond (with whom he had 
dined) at Trim, near Dublin. The 
bell had rung, the parishioners 
had assembled for evening prayers, 
and Dr. Raymond was preparing 
to go to the church, which was 
scarce two hundred yards from 
his house. ‘Raymond,’ said the 
Dean, ‘I’ll lay you a crown'I will 
begin prayers before you this after- 
noon.’ ‘I accept the wager,’ re- 
plied Dr. Raymond ; and immedi- 
ately they ran as fast as they could 
towards the church, Raymond, 
who was much the nimbler man 
of the two, arrived first at the 
door, and when he entered the 
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HB PRURIENT PRUDE.—This is a lewd hypocrite, who 
passes over all that is sweet and pure and innocent in a 

book with genuine disrelish, and fixes greedily on whatever 
a foul mind can misinterpret or exaggerate into indecency. 
He makes arbitrary additions to the author’s meaning, and so 
ekes out the indelicacy to suit his own true taste, which is for 


the indelicate. 


whom he has defiled, and says, ‘You are unclean.’ 


This done, he turns round upon the author 


And so 


the poor author is; but why? A lump of human dirt has 
been sitting on him and discolouring him.—CHARLES READE. 





church walked directly towards 
the reading-desk. Swift never 
slackened his pace, but, running 
up the aisle, left Dr. Raymond 
behind him in the middle of it, 
and stepping into the reading-desk 
without putting on a surplice, or 
opening the Prayer-book, began 
the Liturgy in an audible voice, 
and continued to repeat the ser- 
vice sufficiently long to win the 
wager. 
—e 

At an inn, seeing the cook 
scraping a piece of mutton, Swift 
asked how many maggots she had 
got init. ‘Not so many as are 
in your head,’ answered the wench 
smartly. The Dean was angry, 
and complained to her mistress. 

~~ e— 

Alderman Brown having under- 
gone Swift’s raillery in silence for 
some time at dinner, suddenly 
looked up from his plate on ob- 
serving Swift take apple-sauce to 
the wing of a duck, and exclaimed, 
‘Mr. Dean, you eat your duck 
like a goose.’ 

ee 

Pope relates: ‘Dr. Swift has a 
blunt odd way that is mistaken 
by strangers for ill-nature. ‘Tis 
so odd that there's no describing 
it but by facts. Ill tell you one 
that just comes into my head. One 
evening Gay and I went to see him ; 
you know how intimately we were 
all acquainted. On our coming 
in, “Heyday, gentlemen,” says 
the Doctor, “ what’s the meaning 


of this visit? How came you to 
leave all the great lords that you 
are so fond of to come hither to 
see a poor dean?” “‘ Becavse we 
had rather see you than any of 
them.” “Ay, any one who did 
not know you as well as I do 
might believe you. But since you 
are come I must get some supper 
for you, I suppose ?” “ No, Doctor, 
we have supped already.” “ Supped 
already ! that’s impossible ; why, 
"tis not eight o’clock yet!” “Indeed, 
we have!” ‘ That's very strange ; 
but if you had not supped 
I must have got something for 
you. Let me see, what should | 
have had? a couple of lobsters, 
and that would have done very 
well ; two shillings. Tarts a shil- 
ling. But you will drink a glass 
of wine with me, though you sup- 
ped so much before your usual 
time to spare my pocket?” “ No, 
we had rather talk with you than 
drink with you.” “ But if you had 
supped with me, as in all reason 
you ought to have done, you must 
have drunk with me. A bottle 
of wine, two shillings. Two and 
two are four, and one is five; just 
two-and-sixpence apiece. There, 
Pope, there's half-a-crown for you ; 
and there’s another for you, sir; 
for I won’t save anything by you, 
I am determined.” This was all 
said and done with his usual 
seriousness on such occasions ; and, 
in spite of everything we could 
say to the contrary, he actually 
obliged me to take the money.’ 
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HE interest in the Arts having gradually become much 
more of an enlightened interest, the public has been 
slowly trained to fix its attention upon the zéellect which is 
presupposed in the Arts rather than upon the offices of plea- 
sure to which they minister. The Fine Arts have now come 
to be regarded rather as powers that are to mould than as 
luxuries that are to embellish. And it has followed that 
artists are valued more by the elaborate agencies which they 
guide than by the fagitive sensations of wonder or sympathy 


which they evoke. —THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 





The Dean asked Kenny, a Car- 
melite priest, ‘ Why the Catholic 
Church used pictures and images, 
when the Church of England did 
not?’ ‘ Because,’ answered the priest, 
‘we are old housekeepers, and you 
are new beginners,’ Swift was so 
surprised and incensed that he left 
the room. 


— 

Dean Swift had dined one day 
in the country, and on going 
away the servant of the family 
brought his horse. As the man 
held the steed, the Dean called to 
his own man, and asked him 
whether it would not be proper to 
give something to the servant for 
his trouble. The man assented, 
and the Dean asked him what he 
thought would be proper to give 
the man, and whether half-a-crown 
was too much. ‘No, sir.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ replied Swift, and gave the 
man the half-crown. When the 
board-wages of the week came to 


be paid he stopped the half-crown, 
and read his servant a lecture, 
telling him it was his duty to at- 
tend on him, and not leave him to 
the care of others ; that he brought 
him to the house that he might 
not give trouble to others; and 
pressed his argument by suppos- 
ing he would not in future be 
quite so generous of his master’s 
money. 
—Io— 


Lord Orrery relates that Swift 
dined once at a Lord Mayor’s feast 
in Dublin, and was attacked and 
teased by an opulent, boisterous, 
half-intoxicated squire, who hap- 
pened to sit next to him. He 
bore the awkward raillery for some 
time, and then on a sudden called 
out to the Mayor, ‘ My lord, here 
is one of your bears at my shoul- 
der; he has been worrying me 
this half-hour, and I desire you 
will order him to be taken off.’ 


Medical Anecdotes. 


Ix some parts of Ireland it is 
customary to read out the names, 
at the Sunday service, of church 
members who have died during 
the week. There was a priest who 
had a grudge against a local prac- 
titioner. When, therefore, one of 
the poor man’s patients died, the 
priest announced’ it as follows: 
‘Mr, A. is dead. The Lord have 
mercy on his soul. Dr, B. at- 
tended him.’ 


A young medical man, recently 
qualified, was in his hospital smok- 
ing-room the other day, to say 
good-bye to old friends before his 
departure for the West Indies, 
‘I rather think I shall witness a 
great many death-bed scenes where 
Iam going,’ he remarked, in the 
course of conversation. ‘Why 
cert’nly,’ admitted the too candid 
friend, ‘if you get much prac- 
tice.’ 
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HE SEcRET OF YOUTH.—The mind which retains to the 
last youth’s quick susceptibility to disgrace and to glory 
retains to the last the power to resume the shape that it wore 
in youth. Cynicism is old at twenty. Impudence has no 
elasticity. If you care no more than the grasshopper for the 
favour of gods and the reverence of men, your heart has the 
age of Tithonus, though your cheeks have the bloom of 
Achilles. But if, even alone in your room or a desert, you 





The following epigram on Dr. 
Radcliffe, the once-famous physi- 
cian, wit, and conversationalist, and 
the munificent benefactor of Ox- 
ford University, is to be found in 
an old edition of Prior’s poems, to 
which author it is ascribed : 

*T sent for Radcliffe ; was so ill 

That other doctors gave me over. 

He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
Said I was likely to recover. 

But when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warmed the politician, 

Cured yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician.’ 


—s— 

The same Dr. Radcliffe held the 
appointment of physician to the 
Princess Anne of Denmark, after- 
wards that Queen Anne of whose 
decease we are sometimes even 
now reminded, until he lost the 
position by his own grave miscon- 
duct. The circumstances of his 
quarrel with her Royal Highness 
were briefly as follows: The 
Princess, like many others of her 
charming sex at the present day, 
was much troubled with her 
‘nerves,’ which became a constant 
annoyance to her physician, requir- 
ing his attendance at all and the 
most inconvenient of times. On one 
occasion Radcliffe was sitting over 
his bottle of wine at the Mitre 
Tavern in Fleet-street (celebrated 
physicians did such things in those 
days), when a messenger arrived 
requiring his immediate attendance 


at St. James’s. Having cracked 
his second bottle of port, the phy- 
sician was in no hurry to de 
and obey her Royal Highness’s 
behest; and a second messenger 
having been sent after the first, 
Dr. Radcliffe, now gloriously drunk, 
replied, ‘Tell (hic) Royal High- 
ness (hic) sha’n’t come. She's 
vapoursh (hic). Ash well ash any 
womansh in world (hic), only she 
won't believe it (hic).’ From that 
hour until the day of her death, 
Dr. Radcliffe was never sent for 
again, and then it was the great 
reputation in which he was held 
overpowering the Queen's dislike 
to him. 
—¢9— 


The following is said to be a 
brilliant example of German wit: 
Child: ‘Herr Pastor, my mother 
sends me to say that my father 
died last night.’ Pastor: ‘Did 
you calla doctor? Child: ‘ No, 
Herr Pastor; he died of himself.’ 


—%— 


Rowland Hill was accustomed - 


to ride a good deal, and by this 
means and other exercise preserved 
vigorous health. On one occasion, 
when asked by a medical friend 
what physician and apothecary he 
employed to be always so well, he 
replied, ‘ My physician has been a 
horse, and my apothecary an ass.’ 


Lady Clermont’s Laced Tea. 


Tue Honourable Grantley Ber- 
keley tells the following amusing 
story of old Lady Clermont, who 
used to be a constant guest at the 


Brighton Pavilion in the days 
when that singular edifice was the 
abode of royalty and roysterers. 
Her physician had recommended 
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could still blush or turn pale at the thought of a stain on your 
honour—if your crest still could rise, your pulse quicken, at 
the flash of some noble thought or brave deed—then you have 
the heart of Achilles, though at the age of Tithonus. There is 
a certain august shamefacedness—the Romans call it PUDOR 
—which, under hairs white as snow, preserves the aspect of 
youth to all personations of honour, of valour, of genius.— 
EDWARD BULWER LORD LYTTON (Cartoniana). 





a moderate use of stimulants to 
supply that energy which was de- 
ficient in her system, and brandy 
had been suggested in a prescribed 
quantity to be mixed with her tea. 
‘I remember well,’ says Grantley 
Berkeley, who was a child at the 
time, ‘having my curiosity excited 
by this to me novel form of taking 
medicine, and holding on by the 
back of a chair to watch the modus 
operandi. Very much to my as- 
tonishment the patient held a 
liqueur-bottle over a cup of tea, and 
began to pour out its contents, with 
a peculiar purblind look, upon the 
back of a tea-spoon. Presently 
she seemed suddenly to become 
aware of what she was about, 


turned up the spoon the right way, 
and carefully measured and added 
the quantity to which she had 
been restricted. The tea, so strong- 
ly “laced,” she then drank with 
apparent gusto. What seemed 
inexplicable to my ingenuous mind 
was the unvarying recurrence of 
the same mistake of presenting 
the back of the spoon instead of 
the front. The gravity with which 
she noticed her apparent mistake, 
without attempting to conceal it, 
and her little exclamation of sur- 
prise, so invariably uttered, amused 
me so much that when she quitted 
the Pavilion the best part of the 
day’s entertainment seemed to have 
departed with her.’ 


Providence and the Bellman. 


Tamas Tinkier, the bellman 
of M , was as ‘drouthy’ a 
character as ever reeled under the 
influence of ‘ guid Glenivet.’ His 
guidwife Jean was almost as fond 
of a dram as himself, and never 
lost an opportunity of ‘ a bit taste,’ 
as she harmlessly phrased it. Like 
Sairey Gamp of happy memory, 
she liked to see people ‘ drink fair,’ 
and woe betide Tammas if ever he 
came home at night drunk and 
found her sober! But if she had 
had a drop herself, her husband 
was free to come in unmolested. 
As Tammas spent every evening of 
his life in a public-house, it may 
be guessed that he seldom returned 
to his ain fireside in a state of 
sobriety. When he came near his 
own door, which was always left 
wide open for him, he would stop 


to listen for any sign of Jean's con- 
dition. If he heard nothing he 
would put forth a feeler, as he called 
it, and this feeler consisted in his 
taking his hat and throwing it in 
at the open door. If it remained 
inside he knew it was all right— 
that the guidwife had been having 
a dram herself; but if it were 
quickly thrown out he knew that 
she was sober, and if he ventured 
in he would have a bad quarter of 
an hour. Picking up his hat he 
would turn away until Jean had 
left the coast clear by going to bed. 
One very windy night a sudden 
gust deprived Tammas of his hat, 
and sent it spinning down a dark 
lane, where he failed to find it. 
‘ Eh, sirs !’ he muttered, ‘ what'll 
I dae the nicht to fin’ oot if 
the auld wife's in a comfortable 
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ONVEY thy love to thy friend, as an arrow to the mark, 
to stick there ; not as a ball against the wall, to rebound 
back to thee —PHILIP QUARLES. 





humour?’ As he staggered home- 
wards he came to the conclusion 
that he couldn’t do better than use 
one of his boots for a‘ feeler.” He 
sat down, and was unlacing it, when 
one of his cronies came to him 
with the lost hat. ‘Eh, man Geor- 
die!’ he exclaimed joyfully, ‘I 
thocht Providence an’ mysel’ were 
ower auld friens to alloo me be 
placed at the mercy o’ that auld 


jaud in there.’ With these words 
he threw the hat into the house, 
where it did not remain more than 
a couple of seconds, but came 
whizzing out close tohis ear. ‘I 
telt ye sae, Geordie. Aye trust in 
Providence, an’ ye’ll ne’er get into 
scrapes.’ Geordie picked up the 
hat, and the two turned away in 
search of a more comfortable 
shelter. 


A Fashionable Dairymaid’s Disaster. 


Amone the brilliant coterie of 
beauties that surrounded the Prince 
of Wales at Brighton in the early 
part of the present century was 
Lady Haggerstone, whose charms 
had at first sight attracted the 
admiration of the amorous Florizel. 
But not content with the general 
admiration which his Royal High- 
ness was disposed to grant to all 
pretty women, her ladyship was 
ambitious to completely captivate 
the heart of the Heir-Apparent. 
Accordingly a féte champétre was 
announced to come off at her pretty 
little villa near the Spa, and her 
ladyship was determined to charm 
the Prince by assuming a rustic 
dress that would have satisfied the 
taste of a Watteau. At her resi- 
dence she had a miniature farm- 
yard, and three pretty little Alder- 
neys. When the Prince with his 
friends and attendants had arrived, 
the fair hostess came forward from 
a side wicket, dressed as a milk- 
maid, for the purpose of making 
a syllabub for the Prince. She 
had a silver pail in one hand and 


an ornamental stool in the other. 
Thus equipped she tripped along, 
with ribbons flying from her dainty 
little milking-hat, that hung on 
one side of her graceful head, and 
the smallest little apron tied below 
her Jaced stomacher, till she came 
opposite his Royal Highness, to 
whom she dropped a carefully 
studied, bewitching rustic cartsy. 
Then passing lightly over the 
beautifully-plaited straw, her tuck- 
ed-up gown showing her neat 
ankle as well as her coloured stock- 
ings, she placed her stool and 
pail conveniently for use. Lean- 
ing against the flank of one of the 
crossest-looking of the Alderneys, 
she was about to begin her pretty 
task; but, not relishing this new 
and strange companion, the animal 
at once commenced kicking out, 
upsetting stool, pail, and milk- 
maid, and then trotting coolly 
away. Lady Haggerstone rose, 
covered with confusion, and beat 
a hasty retreat into her little dairy, 
whence she did not emerge again 
that day. 


A bad Look-out for Editors. 


Some recent statistics of the 
average duration of life in America 
show that editors rarely live to old 
age. The labours of their pen, or 
perhaps the six-shooters or bowie- 


knives of irate contributors whose 
mss. have been rejected, send them 
out of the world at the early age 
of forty years. H, L, ©. 
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O WIND, if Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


SHELLEY. 





The Child is Father to the Man. 


M. Oscar Comerrant, the well- 
known French /ittérateur, tells of a 
conversation he lately overheard at 
a children’s bal costumé in Paris be- 
tween a boy of fifteen and a girl of 
thirteen years of age, both fault- 
lessly got up in fancy dress : 

‘It will delight me so much, 
mademoiselle, to dance the first 
quadrille with you,’ said the young 
gentleman. ‘I am engaged, mon- 
sieur,’ ‘That is indeed my mis- 
fortune. Perhaps I may be hon- 
oured with the second? ‘If you 
wish it, monsieur.’ ‘Thanks! How 
marvellously well this costume of 
yours becomes you!’ ‘Truly! you 
find it sof? ‘Who would not, I 
wonder, agree on that point with 
me, mademoiselle? I believe that 
I have already had the pleasure of 
meeting you.’ ‘I fancy not, mon- 
sieur.’ ‘ But you go into society, 
I presume? ‘Not yet. Mamma 


thinks that I am somewhat too 
young. But you—do you go 
out much? ‘O no! My father 
chooses to send me early to bed.’ 
‘Where, then, monsieur, do you 
think that you have seen me? 
‘ Passing in the streets. Ah, made- 
moiselle, there are some persons, 
once seen, never forgotten.’ ‘In- 
deed! O, here is my partner come 
to claim me!’ ‘ Be it so—I can’t 
help it—but I shall not dance this 
quadrille, since I cannot have the 
pleasure of dancing it with you.’ 

‘ What think you of this? adds 
M. Comettant. ‘Does it not seem 
that gallantry, like courage, is not 
fettered by age?’ But better, we 
think, had he written, with Charles 
Dickens : ‘ It always grieves me to 
contemplate the initiation of chil- 
dren into the ways of life when 
they are scarcely more than in- 
fants.’ H. L. ©. 


The Child Critic. 


Johann Heinrick von Dannecker, 
the German sculptor, worked for 
eight years upon his statue of 
Christ. At the end of two years 
he called a little girl into his 
studio, and, pointing to the figure, 
asked, ‘ Who is that? The child 
replied, ‘A great person.” The 
artist turned away disheartened. 
‘I have failed,’ said he. ‘I'll be- 
gin anew.’ He did so; and, after 


some years of patient labour, he 
once again brought the same little 
maiden before the statue. ‘Who 
is it now? he inquired. After a 
long silent gaze, she bowed her 
head in adoration, and, with tears 
in her eyes, answered, ‘It is He 
who said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto Me.”’ Then Dannecker 
knew that his work was a suc- 
cess. 


A Rothschild Story. 


Tue following is told of one of 
the Rothschilds—he of Frankfort : 
Came the Baron von G. into the 
office of the great banker. ‘Take 
& chair, sir,’ said he, not even rais- 
ing his head from his writing. 
‘Sir? said G.; ‘why “sir”? I 
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am, like yourself, a baron of the 
Empire, and I think should be ad- 
dressed as such.’ ‘A thousand 
pardons!’ replied Rothschild; ‘a 
baron of the Empire? then take 
two chairs until I can attend to 
you.” 
R 
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HERE are but two classes of the wise: the men who 
serve God because they have found Him, and the men 


who seek Him because they have found Him not. 


All others 


may say, ‘Is there not a lie in my right hand ?—CECIL. 





A Cleopatra Story. 


Here is a curious anecdote of 
the finding of a picture of Cleo- 
patra, compiled from a Phila- 
delphia newspaper: In the year 
1818 the Villa Adriana at Tivoli 
was sacked. In the rubbish piled 
together by the pillagers were 
found sixteen pieces of slate, the 
putting together of which disclosed 
a picture of Cleopatra painted in 
encaustic, aud claimed by the lucky 
finder as the only perfect specimen 
of Greek art extant. Passing from 
hand to hand, often hidden, and in 
constant danger of being seized by 
some connoisseur among the Aus- 
trian invaders of Italy, it has at 
last found a home at Sorrento, 
where it may be found in the villa 


of the Baron de Benneval, who 
has written a monograph proving 
it to be genuine Greek. The por- 
trait is life-size, and so much in 
the style of Leonardo da Vinci 
that many critics have insisted 
that it comes from his brush. The 
fact, however, remains that the 
secret of the composition of the 
vehicle employed was lost long 
before Leonardo’s day, Pliny the 
younger being the last who has 
described the method. Timoma- 
chus, a painter of Byzantium and 
a pupil of Apelles, is given credit 
as the artist, he having painted it, 
it is supposed, for the Emperor 
Augustus. 


Three Clever Hits. 


Lings To O’KEEre, 
(Said to be written by Peter Pindar.) 

They say, O'Keefe, 
Thou art a thief, 

That half thy works are stol’n or more; 
I say, O’ Keefe, 
Thou art no thief, 

Such stuff was never writ before ! 


ErieraM, 
Three traitors—Oxford, Francis, Bean— 
Have missed their wicked aim, 
And may all shots against the Queen 
In future do the same ! 
For why—I mean no turn of wit, 
But seriously insist 
That, if her Majesty were hit, 


No one would be so missed. 


THOMAS HOOD. 


Epicram. 
The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 
For Nature, that to them gave godt, 


To us gave only gout. 


LORD ERSKINE. 
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EVER hold any one by the button or the hand in order 
to be heard out; for’ if people are unwilling to hear 
you, you had better hold your tongue than them.—CHESTER- 


FIELD. 





— Punning Welcome to the A rchbishop of 
Canterbury. 


Tut Guardian publishes the following lines ‘On Bishop Benson’s 
Elevation’ to the See of Canterbury. They are signed Charles Words- 


worth, Bishop of St, Andrews : 


As Abram’s name to Abraham, 
In earnest of undying fame, 

Was changed by voice from Heaven, 
So, raised to the Primatial Throne, 
May Benson, turned to Benison, 
Proclaim henceforth in richest boon 

Blessing received and given. 


A Political Conundrum. 


Way was the late affair in Egypt 
like a game of Whist ? 
Because Turkey shuffled—Arabi 


cut—England led and played the 
deuce—France played the knave 
and wanted honours. 


Variorum. 


Captain B. of ‘Ours’ had a 
regimental reputation for malaprop- 
isms, but very frequently these 
fitted uncommonly well into his 
sayings. Ecce signum : A brother- 
officer, rather noted for his fond- 
ness for alcoholic liquors of all sorts, 
and whose face spoke of it, rejoined 
the corps from travelling on the 
Continent. Says B.: ‘ You've 
been in Italy?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Seen all 
the big places?’ ‘A few of them.’ 
‘Crossed the Pontac Marshes and 
crossed the Rubicund? We all 
roared; but B. went away smiling, 
for his brother-officer’s nose and 
cheeks were redder than ever. 

eo 

Amongst ‘the poems of America,’ 
there are few more popular than 
‘Little Jim.’ The authorship of 
this touching bit of verse, a fireside 
story that Edwin Waugh might 
have written, was recently made 
known. The poem first appeared 
in the Boston Intelligencer up- 


wards of thirty years ago, having 
been sent to that paper by a young 
lady, in whose album it had been 
written by Mr. C. W. Couldock, 
an actor. In writing the poem in 
the album Mr. Couldock had added 
a footnote stating that the author 
was Ned Farmer, of Greet, near 
Birmingham, and by him pre- 
sented to the writer. 


—o— : 

One day speaking of authorship 
as a profession, Colman said, ‘ It 
is a very good walking-stick, but 
very bad crutches.’ 

—% — 

Colman, himself no giant, de- 
lighted in quizzing persons of short 
stature, Liston and pretty little 
Mrs. Liston were dining with him, 
and towards evening, when prepar- 
ing to leave their host, Liston 
said, ‘Come, Mrs. L., let us be 
going.’ ‘Mrs. L. (Ell), indeed 
exclaimed Colman; ‘ Mrs. Inch, 
you mean |’ 
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N every mind where there is a strong tendency to fear, 


there is a strong capacity to hate. 


Those who dwell in 


fear dwell next door to hate ; and I think it is the cowardice 
of women which makes them such intense haters.—MRs. 


JAMESON. 





Sheridan one day meeting two 
royal dukes walking up St. James’s- 
street, the younger thus flip- 
pantly addressed him: ‘I say, 
Sherry, we have just been discuss- 
ing whether you are a greater 
fool or rogue; what is your own 
opinion, my boy? Mr. Sheridan, 
having bowed and smiled at the 
compliment, took each of them by 
the arm, and instantly replied, 
‘Why, faith, I believe I am be- 
tween both !’ 


se 
. When the Duke of York, dur- 
ing the Walcheren expedition, had 
to retreat before the French, 
Sheridan gave as a toast, ‘ The 
Duke of York and his brave fol- 


lowers.’ 


—i— 

Sydney Smith, talking of the 
bad effects of late hours, said of 
a distinguished diner-out that it 
would be written on his tomb, 
‘ He dined late.’ ‘ And died early,’ 
added Luttrell. 

—%s— 

A miserly old person, remark- 
able for his reluctance to contribute 
to public institutions, was at length 
prevailed upon to attend a charity 
sermon in Westminster. After 
the sermon the plate was handed 
round the vestry. Fox and Sheri- 
dan were present. ‘The doctor 
has absolutely given his pound,’ 


said Fox. ‘Then,’ said Sheridan, 
‘he must absolutely think he is 
going to die,’ ‘ Poh ! replied Fox, 
‘even Judas threw away twice the 
money.’ ‘Yes,’ said Sheridan, 
‘but how long was it before he 
hanged himself? 


—3— 

Sheridan once handled, with con- 
siderable irony, Clifford, a lawyer, 
who had made some strong com- 
ments upon his (Sheridan’s) politi- 
cal conduct, to which he replied : 
‘ As to the lawyer who has honour- 
ed me with so much abuse, I do 
not know how to answer him, as I 
am no great proficient in the lan- 

e or manners of St. Giles’s. 
But one thing I can say of him, 
and it is in his favour: I hardly 
expect you will believe me, but I 
pledge my word to the fact that 
once, if not twice, but once most 
assuredly, [ did meet him in the 
company of gentlemen.’ 

—eo— 

Sydney Smith once said of Dr. 
Whewell, ‘Science is his forte, 
omniscience is his foible.’ A good 
gibe ; but many do not understand 
it, and to those who do not there 
is a retort. ‘The two words, forte 
and foible, are the technical names 
for the strong and weak parts of a 
sword-blade; and it is certain 
that the foible of some weapons 


is stronger than the forte of others. 








THEODORE HOOK ON THE HIGHER CIVILISATION. 


——>—_— 


Is our December number we gave 
specimens of Theodore Hook as 
an improvisatore.. The following 
is one of his droll compositions in 
another vein : 

It happened on the 3lst of 
March 1926, that the then Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford were sit- 
ting in their good but old house, 
No. 17 Liberality-place (the cor- 
ner of Riego-street), near to where 
old Hammersmith stood before the 
great improvements ; and, although 
it was past two o’clock, the break- 
fast equipage still remained upon 
the table. 

It may be necessary to state that 
the illustrious family in question, 
having embraced the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith (which at that period 
was the established religion of the 
country), had been allowed to re- 
tain their titles and honourable 
distinctions, although Woburn 
Abbey had been long before re- 
stored to the Church, and was, at 
the time of which we treat, occu- 
pied by a worshipful community 
of holy friars. The Duke’s family 
estates in Old London had been, 
of course, divided by the Equit- 
able Convention amongst the nu- 
merous persons whose distressed 
situation gave them the strongest 
claims, and his Grace and his family 
had been for a long time receiving 
the compensation annuity allotted 
to his ancestors. 

‘Where is Lady Elizabeth ?’ 
said his Grace to the Duchess, 

‘ She is making the beds, Duke,’ 
replied her Grace. 

* What, again to-day ?’ said his 
Grace. ‘ Where are Stubbs, Hogs- 
flesh, and Figgins, the females 
whom, were it not contrary to law, 
I should call the housemaids ?’ 


‘ They are gone,’ said her Grace, 
‘on a sketching tour with the 
manciple, Mr. Nicholson, and his 
nephew.’ 

‘ Why are not these things re- 
moved?’ said his Grace, eyeing the 
breakfast-table, upon which (the 
piece of furniture being of oak 
without covering) stood a huge 
jar of honey, several saucers of 
beetroot, a large pot of half-cold 
decoction of sassafrage, and an urn 
full of bean-juice—the use of cot- 
ton, sugar, tea, and coffee having 
been utterly abolished by law im 
the year 1888. 

‘I have rung several times,’ 
said the Duchess, ‘and sent Lady 
Maria up-stairs into the assistanta’ 
drawing-room to get some of them 
to remove the things; but they 
have kept her, I believe, to sing 
to them ; I know they are very fond 
of hearing her, and often do so.’ 

His Grace,whose appetite seemed 
renewed by the sight of the still 
lingering viands which the 
board, seemed determined to make 
the best of a bad bargain, and 
sat down to commence an attack 
upon some potted seal and pickled 
fish from Baffin’s Bay and Behr- 
ing’s Straits, which some of their 
friends, who had gone over there 
to pass the summer (as was the 
fashion of those times) in the Bast 
India steam-ships (which always 
touched there), had given them ; 
and having consumed a pretty 
fair portion of the remnants, his 
favourite daughter, Lady Maria, 
made her appearance. 

* Well, Maria,’ said his Grace, 
‘ where have you been all this time?” 

‘Mr. Curry,’ said her ladyship, 
‘ the person who is good 
enongh to look after our horses, 
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had a dispute with the lady who 
assists Mr. Biggs in dressing the 
dinner for-us, whether it was ne- 
cessary at chess to say check to the 
queen when the queen was in dan- 
ger or not. I was unable to decide 
the question, and I assure you I 
got so terribly langhed at that I 
ran away as fast as I could.’ 

‘Was Duggins in the assistants’ 
drawing-room, my love?’ said the 
Duke. 

‘No,’ said Lady Maria. 

‘I wanted him to take a mes- 
sage for me,’ said his Grace, in a 
sort of demi-soliloquy. 

‘T’m sure he cannot go, then,’ 
said Lady Maria, ‘ because I know 
he is gone to the House of Parlia- 
ment’ (there was but one at that 
time) ; ‘for he told the other gen- 
tleman who cleans the plate that 
he could not be back to attend at 
dinner, however consonant with 
his wishes, because he had pro- 
mised to wait for the division.’ 

‘ Ah,’ sighed the Dake, ‘ this 
comes of his having been elected 
for Westminster.’ 

At this moment Lord William 
Cobbett Russell made his appear- 
ance, extremely hot and evidently 
tired, having under his arm a 
largish parcel. 

* What have you there, Willy? 
said her Grace. 

‘My new breeches,’ said his 
lordship. ‘I have called upon the 
worthy citizen who made them 
over and over again, and never 
could get them—for of course I 
could not expect him to send them, 
and he is always either at the 
academy or the gymnasium ; how: 
ever, to-day I caught him just as 
he was in a hot debate with a gen- 
tleman who was cleaning his win- 
dows as to whether the solidity of 
a prism is equal to the product of 
its base by its altitude. I confess 
I was pleased to catch him at 
home; but unluckily the question 
was referred to me, and, not com- 


prehending it, I was deucedly glad 
to get off, which I did as fast as I 
could, both parties calling after 
me, “There is a lord for you— 
look at my lord!” and hooting me 
in a manner which, however con- 
stitutional, I cannot help thinking 
deucedly disagreeable.’ 

At this period, what in former 
times was called a footman, named 
Dowbiggin, made his appearance, 
who entered the room, as the Duke 
hoped, to remove the breakfast- 
things ; but it was, in fact, to ask 
Lady Maria to sketch-in a tree in 
a landscape which he was in the 
course of painting. 

‘ Dowbiggin,’ said his Grace in 
despair, ‘I wish you would take 
away these breakfast-things.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said Dowbiggin, look- 
ing at the Duke with the most in- 
effable contempt ; ‘ you do? That’s 
capital. What right have you to 
ask me to do any such thing? 

‘Why, Mr. Dowbiggin,’ said 
the Duchess, who was a bit of a 
tartar in her way, ‘ his Grace pays 
you, and feeds you, and clothes 
you, to—’ ‘ 

‘Well, Duchess,’ said Dowbig- 
gin, ‘and what then? Let his 
Grace show me his superiority. I 
am ready to do anything for him ; 
but please to recollect I asked him 
yesterday, when I did remove the 
coffee, to tell me what the Altaic 
chain is called, when, after having 
united all the rivers which supply 
the Jenisei, it stretches as far as 
the Baikal lake ; and what did he 
answer? He made a French pun, 
and said, “ Je ne sais pas, Dowbig- 
gin.” Now, if it can be shown by 
any statute that I, who am per- 
fectly competent to answer any 
question I propose, am first to be 
put off with a quibble by way of 
reply; and secondly, to be required 
to work for a man who does not 
know as much as I do myself, 
merely because he is a Duke, why, 
I'll do it; but if not, I will resist 
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in a constitutional manner such 
illiberal oppression and such ridi- 
culous control, even though I am 
transported to Scotland for it. 
Now, Lady Maria, go on with the 
tree.’ 


‘ Willy,’ said the Duke to his 
son, ‘when you have put away 
your small-clothes, go and ask 
Mr. Martingale if he will be kind 
enough to let the horses be put to 
our carriage, since the Duchess 
and I wish to go to mass.’ 

‘You need not send to Martin- 
gale,’ said Dowbiggin ; ‘ he is gone 
to the Society of Arts to hear a 
lecture on astronomy.’ 

* Then, Willy, go and endeavour 
to harness the horses yourself,’ 
said the Duke to his son, who in- 
stantly obeyed. 

‘You had better mind about 
those horses, sir,’ said Dowbiggin, 
still watching the progress of his 
tree; ‘the two German _ philoso- 
phers and Father O’Flynn have 
been with them to-day, and there 
appears little doubt that the great 
system will spread, and that even 
these animals which we have been 
taught to despise will express their 
sentiments before long.’ 

‘The sentiments of a coach- 
horse |’ sighed the Duchess. 

‘Thanks, Lady Maria,’ said 
Dowbiggin ; ‘ now I'll go to work 
merrily ; and, Duke, whenever you 
can fudge up an answer to my 
question about the Altaic chain, 
send one of the girls, and I’ll take 
away the things.’ 

Dowbiggin disappeared, and the 
Duke, who was anxious to get the 
parlour cleared—for the house, 
except two rooms, was all appro- 
priated to the assistants—resolved 
to inquire of his priest, when he 
was out, what the proper answer 
would be to Dowbiggin’s question, 
which he had tried to evade by 
the offensive quibble, when Lord 
William Cobbett Russell reap- 
peared as white as a sheet. 
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‘ My dear father,’ cried his lord- 
ship, ‘it’s all over now. The phi- 
losophers have carried the thing 
too far ; the chestnut mare swears 
she'll be d—d if she goes out to- 
day.’ 

T What! said the Duke, ‘has 
their liberality gone to this—do 
horses talk? My dear William, 
you and I know that asses have 
written before this ; but for horses 
to speak |’ 

* Perhaps, Willy,’ said the Duch- 
ess, ‘it is merely yea and nay, or 
probably only the female horses 
who talk at all.’ 

* Yes, mother, yes,’ said her son, 
‘both of them spoke; and not 
only that, but Nap, the dog you 
were once so fond of, called after 
me to say that we had no right to 
keep him tied up in that dismal 
yard, and that he would appeal to 
Parliament if we did not let him 
out.’ 

**My dear Duchess,’ said the 
Duke, who was even more alarmed 
at the spread of intelligence than 
her Grace, ‘ there is but one thing 
for us to do—let us pack up all 
we can, and if we can get a few 
well-disposed post-horses, before 
they get too much enlightened, to 
take us towards the coast, let us 
be off.’ 

What happened further this 
historical fragment does not ex- 
plain ; but it is believed that the 
family escaped with their clothes 
and a few valuables, leaving their 
property in the possession of their 
assistants, who, by extending, with 
a liberal anxiety (natural in men 
who have become learned and 
great by similar means them- 
selves), the benefits of enlighten- 
ment, in turn gave way to the 
superior claims of inferior animals, 
and were themselves compelled 
eventually to relinquish happiness, 
power, and tranquillity in favour 
of monkeys, horses, jackasses, dogs, 
and all manner of beasts. 





A PHILOSOPHER. 


Lert all the mortals ever born 
Recount their ev'ry grief ; 

Their tales I treat with utter scorn, 
And hear with unbelief. 

There never dwelt a soul on earth 
To whom were so unkind 

The Fates that ushered me to birth— 
No matter. Never mind! 


I madly loved in early life, 
Before I left my teens; 

The lady might have been my wife, 
Instead of Mr. Green’s. 

*Twere sad enough the facts to tell 
But worse remains behind : 

I can’t get on with Mrs. L.— 
No matter. Never mind! 


It struck me once I had a turn 
For commerce or for trade ; 

I found a little safe concern 
Where money might be made. 

But rack and ruin came to pass, 
And I could only find 

One shilling in the pound, alas !— 
No matter. Never mind! 


I thought the City life so hard 
That, in a little time, 

Says I, I says, I'll be a bard, 
And build the lofty rhyme. 

Yet verse is not a merry task, 
But one incessant grind ; 

Will genius ever pay? I ask— 
No matter. Never mind! 


I only steer a cranky craft 
Across a stormy sea ; 
To slowly starve aboard a raft 
Alone is left for me. 
The waves are high, obscured the sky, 
And bleakly blows the wind ; 
For help I loudly, vainly ery— 
No mater. Never mind! 


BSS sess 


HENRY 8, LEIGH. 
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